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mT is a fac deck of Sir William Temple; % That: 
in poetry are aſſembled all the powers ot eloquence, 
of muſic, and of picture.“ But as poetry only dit- 
fers from eloquence, in th. it it paints with enthu- 
ſiaſm, we rather chuſe to lay, that poetry borrows 
its harmony from mutic, its paſſion from painting, | 
its force and jultneſs from philoſophy. . 
The ſtyle of Telemachusis polite, clear, flowing mag 
nificent; it has all the richnets of. 
Homer, without his redundancy of The, harmony 
of the ſtyle ot 
words. Our Author is never guilty Telemachus, | 
of repetitions; when he ſpeaks of the . 
ſame things he does not recall the ſame im. iges. 
All his periods fill the ear by their numerouſneſs 
and cadence; there is nothing ſhocking, no hard 
words, no abltruſe terins, nor affected turus He 
never ſpeaks for the lake of ſpeaking, nor even 
barely to pleaſe; all his words make us think, and 
all his thoughts tend to make us virtuous. 
The: images of our Poet are as perfe& as his ſtyle is 
harmonious. To paint is not on— 
ly to deſcribe things, but torepre- The excellence of 
| ſent the circumſtances of them in Tenchu on 
ſo lively and alfecting a manner, „„ 
that we may imagine we fee chem. The Author 
ot Telemachus paints the paſſions wich art: he had 


— — g 


ot the compari- 


1 


ſtudied the heart of man, and knew all its ſprings, | 
When we read his poem, we ſee nothing but what 
he ſhows us, nor do we hear any body but thoſe 


whom he makes to ſpeak: he warms, he moves, he 


tranſports; we feel all the paſſions he detcribes. 
The poets uſually make ule of two forts of painting, 


ſimilies and deſcriptions. The fimi- 
ſuns and de- lies of Telemachus are juſt and noble. 
ſeriptions of The Author does not raiſe the wind 


0 elemachus. too much above his ſubject by extra- 
vagant metaphors, nor docs he perplex it by too 
great a crowd of images. He has imitated all that 


is great and beautitul in the Ancients in their 


1 an of battles, games, {hipwrecks, facriti- 
ces, Oc. without expati ating on trifling particulars 
that make the narration languith, and without de- 


baling the majelly of the epic poem by the deſcrip- 


tion of things that are low and beneath the dignity 
of the work. He fometimes deſcends to Particu- | 
lars; but he ſays nothing that does not merit at- 

_ tention, and that does not contribute towards the 
idea which he defigns to give. He follows Nature 

in all her varieties. He knew that all diſcourſes 
ought to have their inequalities, and be ſometimes 


ſublime withcut ſwelling into bombaſt, and ſome- 


times plain without being low. Ir is a falſe taſte 


S, 


always to aim at embelliſument. His deſcriptions 
are magnificent, but natural; ſimple, and yet agree- 


able. He joins the truth of delign to the beauty 
of colouring; the fire of Homer to the dignity of 


Virgil. Burt this is not all: the deſcriptions of - 


| this Poem are not deſigned only to pleaſe; ior they 


are alſo inſtructive. If the Author ſpeaks of the 
paitoral life, it is to rœcommend an amiablz fim- 
plicity of manners. If he defcribes games and 


5 combat s, it is not only to celebrate the funeral - 


an agreeable imagination, and 


14 


rites of a friend or a father; it is to chuſe a king, 


who excels all others in trength of mind and body, _ 
and who is equally capable of bearing the ſatigues Eo; 


of both. If he repreſents to us the horrors of a 
ſhipwreck, it is to inſpire his hero with a firmneſs 
of ſoul, and reſignation to the gods, in the greateſt 
_ dangers. I could run through all his deſcriptions, 


and find like beauties in them; but I ſhall content 


myſelf with obſerving, that in this new edition the 
ſculpture of the formidable ægis, which Minerva 
| ſent to Telemachus, is full of art, and includes this 
ſublime moral: That good manners, ſciences, and 
agriculture, are the ſhield of the prince, and the 
ſupport of the ſtate: That a king armed by wil- 
dom always ſeeks for peace, and finds fruitful re- 


- ſources againſt all the evils of war in a well diſci- 


plined and laborious people, whoſe minds and bo- 
dies are equally inured to labour. 
| Poetry derives its ſtrength and juſtneſs from philo- 
ſophy. In Telemachus, we eve- 
ry where ſce a rich, a lively, Telemachus. 
yet a juſt and profound judgment: two qu: alifica- 
tions that are rarely found in the fame author. 
The foul muſt be in an almoſt continual motion, 
to invent, to raiſe the paſſions, to imitate; and at 
the ſame time in a perfect tranquillity, to judge 
as it produces, and to ſelect, out of a thouſand 
thoughts which offer themſelves, the molt proper. 
The Imagination muſt undergo a kind of rapture 
and enthuſiaſm, while the Mind, at peace in his 
empire, checks it, and turns it where it pleaſes. 
Without this paſſion, which animates the whole, 


the diſcourſe is cold, languid, abſtracted, hiſto- _ 


rical; without this judgment, which regulates the 
whole, i it has no > jaſlnels nor true -deanty. 


The philoſophy orf 
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The fire of Homer, eſpecially in the Iliad, is impetuous 
The poetry of Te- and violent, like a flaming whirl- 
| lemachus compa- wind, that ſets every thing in a 
red with that of blaze. The fire of Virgil has more 


Homer and Virgil. 


light than heat, and always ſhines 


in an equal and uniform manner. That of Telema- 
chus warms and enlightens all at once, according 
as it is neceſſary to perſuade, or move the paſſions. 


When this flame enlightens, it makes us feel a gentle 


heat, that gives no uneaſineſs. Such are the diſ- 


_ courſes of Mentor upon politics, and of Telemachus 


on the ſenſe of the laws of Minos, ©c. Theſe pure 
ideas fill the mind with their gentle light. There 
the enthuſiaſm and poetical would be hurtful, like 
the too fierce rays of the ſun which dazzle the eye, 
When the buſineſs is not to reaſon but to act; when 
a man has clearly teen the truth, and his arguments 
__ only ariſe from irreſolution; then the poet raiſes a 
fire and paſſion, which determine and carry away 
the enfeebled ſoul, which has not the courage to yield 
to the truth. The epiſode of Telemachus's armour 


ir the iſland of Calypſo is full of this fire. 


his mixture of light and heat diſtinguiſhes our poet . 
from Homer and Virgil. The enthuſiaſm of the 


former ſometimes makes him forget art, neglect 
order, and paſs the bounds ot nature, The ſtrength 
and flight of his great genius bore him away in 
| ſpite of himſelf. The pompous magnificence, the 
judgment and conduct, of Virgil ſometimes dege- 
nerate into too formal a regularity, and he then 
ſeems rather an hiſtorian than a poet, The latter 


pleaſes philoſophical and modern poets much more 


than the former. Is it not becaule they are ſen- 
ſible that they can more eaſily imitate by art the 


great judgment of the Latin poet, than the noble 


frre of the Greek, which zature alone can beſtow ? 


3 


. 


bor Author muſt needs ks all ſort of poets, as 
well thoſe who are philoſophers as thoſe who ad- 
- mire nothing but enthuſiaſm, He has united the 
knowledge of the mind with the charms of the 
imagination. He proves the truth like a philoſo- 
pher, and he forces us to love the truth he has 
proved by the ſentiments he excites. All is ſolid, 
true, proper to perfaade; no points of wit, no 
_ glittering thoughts, whoſe only deſign is to make 
the Author admired. He has followed this great 
precept of Plato, which ſays, That a writer ought 
always to be concealed, to keep out of ſight, and 
make himſelf forgotten, in order to produce no- 
thing but the truths he deſigns to inculcate, and 


the paſſions he deſigns to purify. 


In Telemachus all is reaſon, all is paſſion, Iti is this | 
which makes it a poem tor all nations and all ages. 
All foreigners are equally affected with it. The 


: tranſlations which have been made of it into lan- 
guages lefs delicate than the French have not diſ— 


tigured the original beauties. The learned lady“, 


who apologizes for Homer, aſſures us, that thge 


Greek poet is an infinite loſer by a tranſlation; | 


that it is not poſſible to transtuſe into it the _ 
0 ſtrength, dignity, and ſoul of his poetry. But one 


may venture to affirm, thatTelemachus will always 


preſerve, in all languages, its ſtrength, dignity, ſoul, 


and eſſential beauties. And the reaſon is, becauſe 
the excellence of this poem does not conſiſt in the 
happy and harmonious arrangement of words, nor 
even in the charms which it borrows from the ima- 
gination ; but in a ſublime taſte of truth, in noble 
and elevated ſentiments, and in the natural, deli- 
__ cate, and judicious manner of treating them. Such 
deauties are of all languages, of all times, of all | 


, Madam Daci ER, 
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comtries: and equally ſtrike thoſe who have 2 ſound 
judgment, and a great ſoul, throughout the world. 


| Our illuſtrious Author has, therefore; united in his 


poem the greateſt beauties of the Ancients. He 
has all the enthuſiaſm and profuſion of Homer, and 
. all the magnificence and regularity of Virgil. 
Like the Greek poet, he paints every thing with 

ſtrength, ſimplicity, and life; and has variety in 
his fable, and diverſity in his characters : his re- 
flections are moral, his deſcriptions lively, his ima- 
gination fruitful, and that beautiful fire which Na- 
ture alone can beſtow ſhines every where. Like the 
Latin poet, he perfectly obſerves the unity of ac- 

tion, the uniformity of character, the order and 
rules of art. His judgment is profound, and his 
thoughts elevated; while the natural is united to 
the noble, and the ſimple to the ſublime. Art every | 
Where becomes Nature. But the hero of our poet. 
is more perfect than thoſe of Homer and Virgil, 
his morality more pure, and his fentiments more 
noble. From all this we may conclude, that the 
Author of Telemachus has ſhown, by his poem, that 


the French nation is capable of all the delicacy of 


the Greeks, and of all the great ſentiments of the 
| Romans, The n. ot the Author | is Fa of 
_ the: nation. 0 
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1E LE MA C H U S, — by Mi inerva, under the Hengft f 


| Mentor, lands, after having ſuffered ſhipwreck, upon the iſland of 


the goadeſs Calypſo, who was Hill regretting the departure of UA 
ſes. The goddeſs receives bim favourably, concerves a paſſion for 
Vim, offers him immortality, and inquires his adventures. He re- 
lates his voyage to Pylos and Lacedemon ; his ſhipwreck upon the 


coaſt of Sicily ; the danger he was in of being offered as a ſacrifice 
to the manes of Anchiſes ; the aſſiſtance which Mentor and he gave 


10 Aceſtes againſt an incurſion of Barbarians, and the gratitude of 5 


the king, who, to reward their ſervice, gave them a Tyrian veſſel, 


that oY "__ return to their country. 


ſes would admit of no comfort; and ſhe re- 
gretted her immortality, as that which could 
only perpetuate affliction, and aggravate calamity by 
deſpair: her grotto no more echoed with the muſic 
of her voice; and her nymphs waited at a diſtance, 
with timidity and ſilence. She often wandered alone 
along the borders of her iſland, amidſt the luxuriance 
of a perpetual ſpring ; but the beauties that bloomed 
around her, inſtead of ſoothing her grief, only im- 
preſſed more ſtrongly upon her mind the idea of 
_ Ulyfles, who had been fo often the companion of her 
walk. Sometimes ſhe ſtood motionleſs upon the 
beach; and, while her eyes were fixed upon that part 
of the horizon where the leſſening bark of the hero 
at length diſappeared, they overflowed with tears. 
| Here ſhe was one day ſurpriſed with the ſudden ap- 
pearance of a ſhipwreck : broken benches and oars 
lay ſcattered about upon the ſand; and a rudder, a 
malt, and ſome cordage, were floating near the ſhore. 
Soon after ſhe perceived at a diſtance two men, one 
of whom appeared to be ancient, and in the other, 
although a youth, ſhe diſcovered aſtrong reſemblance 
of Ulyſſes; the ſame benevolence and dignity were 
united in his aſpect, his ſtature was equally tall, and 
his port majeſtic, - The goddeſs knew inmediatesy : 


- * HE grief of Calypſo for the 8 of Ulyt. 
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that this was Telemachus; but, notwithſtanding the 
penetration of divine ſagacity, the could not diſcover ' 
who was his companion; for it is the prerogative of 
ſuperior deities to conceal whatever they pleaſe from 
_ thoſe of a lower claſs; and it was the pleaſure of 
Minerva, who accompanied Telemachas in the Ilike- 
neſs of Mentor, to be concealcd from Calypſo. Ca- 
lvypſo, however, rejoiced in the happy thipwreck, 
which had reſtored Ulyſſes to her withes in the per- 
ſon of his ſon. She advanced to meet him; and at- 
fecting not to know him, “ How halt thou pre- 
_ ſumed,” ſaid ſhe, © to land on this iſland? Know- 
eſt thou not, that from my dominions no daring in- 
truder departs unpunithed ?” By this menace the 
| hoped to conceal the joy which glowed in her boſom, 
and which ſhe could not prevent from ſparkling in 
her countenance. *© Whoever thou art,” replied Te- 
lemachus; © whether thou art indeed a goddeſs, or 
whether, with all the appearance of divinity, thou 
art yet a mortal; canſt thou regard with inſenfibility 
the misfortunes of a ſon, who, committing his life to 
the caprice of the winds and waves in ſearch of a fa- 
ther, has ſuffered ſhipwreck againſt theſe rocks!“ 
Who then is that father, whom thou ſeekelt ?” re- 
plied the goddeſs. © He is one of the confederate 
kings,” anſwered Telemachus, who, after a ſiege 
of ten years, laid Troy in aſhes; and his name is 
_ Ulyſſes; a name which he has rendered famous by 
his proweſs, and yet more by his wiſdom, not only 
through all Greece, but to the remoteſt boundaries 
of Atta, This Ulyſſes, the mighty and the wile, is 
now a wanderer on the deep, the ſport of tempelts 
which no force can reſiſt, and the prey of dangers 
which no ſagacity can elude: his country ſeems to 
fly before him; Penelope, his wife, deſpairs at Ithaca 
of his return; and I, though equally deſtitute of hope, 
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purſue him through all the perils that he has paſt, 
and ſeek him upon every coaſt : I ſeek him; but, 
alas! perhaps the fea has already cloſed over him 
for ever! O goddeſs, compaſſionate our diſtreſs; and, 
if thou knowelt what the Fates have wrought, either 
to fave or deſtroy Ulyſſes, vouchſafe chis knowle edge 
to Telemachns his ſon!“ 
Such force of eloquence, ſuch n of wiſdom, 
and ſuch blooming youth, filled the boſom of Ca— 
lypſo with aſtonithment and tenderneſs: ſhe gazed 
upon him with a fixed attention; but her eyes were 
ſtill unſatisfied, and the rem: ained ſome time filent. 
At length the ſaid, + We will acquaint Telemachus 
with the adventures of his father; but the {tory will 


be long : it is now time that you thould repair that 


ſtrength by reſt which has been exhauſted by labour. 
1 will receive you to my dwelling as my ton; you 
| ſhall be my comfort in this ſolitude; and, if you are 

not voluntarily wretched, | wilt be your tehicity.” 
TLelemachus followed the goddels, who was encir- 
cled by a crowd ot young nymphs, among whom the | 
was diſtinguiſhed by the tuperiority of her ſtature, as 
the towering ſummit of a lofty oak is ſeen, in the 
midſt of a foreſt, above all the trees that ſurround it. 
He was ſtruck with the ſplendour of her beauty, the 
rich purple of her long and flowing robe, her hair 


that was tied with graceful negligence behind her, 


and the vivacity and ſoftneſs that were mingled in 
her eyes. Mentor followed Telemachus modeſtly 
filent, and looking downward. When they arrived 
ak the entrance ot the grotto, Telemachus was ſur- 
priſed to diſcover, under the appearance of rural 


ſimplicity, whatever could captivate the fight. There 


Was, indeed, neither gold, nor ſilver, nor marble: no 
decorated columns, no paintings, no ſtatues were to 
be ow; but the n conſiſted of ſeveral vaults cut 
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in the rock; the roof was embelliſhed with ſhells and 
_ pebbles; and the want of tapeſtry was ſupplied by 
the luxuriance of a young vine, which extended its 
branches equally on every fide. Here the heat of the 
ſan was tempered by the freſhneſs of the breeze ; the 
rivulets, that, with ſoothing murmurs, wandered 7 
through meadows of intermingled violets and ama- 
ranth, formed innumerable baths that were pure and 
= tranſparent as cryſtal: the verdant carpet which Na- 
ture had ſpread round the grotto was adorned with 
a thouſand flowers; and, at a ſmall diſtance, there 
was 4 wood of thoſe trees that, in every ſeaſon, un- 
fold new bloſſoms, which diffuſe ambroſial fragrance, 
and ripen into golden fruit. In this wood, which was 
impervious to the rays of the ſun, and heightened 
the beauty of the adjacent meadows by an agreeable. 
oppoſition of light and thade, nothing was to be 
heard but the melody of birds, or the tall of water, 
which, precipitating from the ſummit of a rock, was 
; daſhed into foam below, where, forming a ſmall ri- 
vulet, it glided haſtily over the meadow. 
Ihe grotto of Calypſo was ſituated on the decli- 
vity of an hill, and commanded a proſpect of the ſea, 
_ ſometimes ſmooth, peaceful, and limpid, ſometimes 
ſwelling into mountains, and breaking with idle rage 
againſt the ſhore. At another view a river was diſ- 
covered, in which were many iſlands, ſurrounded 
with limes that were covered with flowers, and pop- 
lars that raiſed their heads to the clouds: the ſtreams 
which formed thete iſlands ſeemed to ſtray through 
the fields with a kind of ſportful wantonneſs; ſome 
rolled along in tranſlucent waves, with a tumultuous 
_ rapidity; ſome glided away in ſilence, with a mo- 
tion that was ſcarce perceptible; and others, after a 
long circuit, turned back, as if they wiſhed to iſſue 
| again from cheir lource, and were un, illing g to uit 8 
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the paradiſe through which they flow od the diſtant. 
hills and mountains hid their ſummits in the blue 
vapours that hovered over them, and diverfifigd the 
horizon with cloudy figures that were equally plea- 
ſing and romantic: the mountains that were lets re- 
mote were covered with vines, the branches of which 
were interwoven with each other, and hung down 
in feſtoons: the grapes, which ſurpaſſed in luſtre 
the richeit purple, were too exuberant to be con— 
cealed by the foliage, and the branches bowed under 
the weight of the fruit: the fig, the olive, the pom- 
granate, and other trees without number, overſpread 
the plain; ſo that the whole country had the ap- 
pearaunce of a garden, ot infinite variety, and bound- 
leſs extent. 

The goddeſs, having diſplayed this dated of 
33 to en, diſmiſſed him: „Go now, 

ſaid the, “ and retreth yourlelf, and change your 
apparel, which is wet: I will atterwards ſce you again, 
and relate ſuch things as ſhall not amuſe your ear 
only, but affect your heart.” She then cauſed him 
to enter, with his friend, into the molt ſecret: receſs 
of a grotto adjoining to her own: here the nymphs 
had already kindled a fire with ſome billets of cedar,' 
which pertumed the place, and had left change of 
apparel for the yew guelts. Felemachus perceiving 
that a tunic of the fiueſt wool, whiter than ſnow, and 
a purple robe richly embroidered with gold, were 
intended for him, contemplated the magniticence of 
his drefs with a pleaſure to which young minds ar 
ealily betrayed. 

Mentor perceived his weakneſs, and reproved it. 
„Are theſe then,” ſaid he, O Telemachus, ſuch 
thoughts as become the fon of Ulyſſes? Be rather 
ſtudious to appropriate the character of thy father, 


and to fur mount the perſecutions of Fortune. The 
Vor. 5 : C 
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youth who, like a woman, loves to adorn his perſon, 
| has renounced all claim both to wiſdom and to glo- 
ry: glory is due to thoſe only who dare to atlociate 
| with Pain, and have W Plealure under their 
feet.“ 
l'elemachus anſwered w ith a bk; May the gods 
deſtroy me rather than ſuffer me to be enſlaved by 
voluptuous effeminacy ! No, the fon of Ulyſſes thall 
never be ſeduced by the charms of enervating and 
inglorious eaſe. But how gracious is Heaven, to 

have directed us, deltitute and {hipwrecked, to this 
goddels, or this mortal, who has loaded us with be- 
nefits !”” „ Fear rather,” replied Mentor, “ leſt her 
wiles ſhould overwhelm thee with ruin: fear her 
deceittul blandilthments more than the rocks on which 
thou halt ſuffered {hipwreck ; for thipwreck and death 
are leſs dreadtul than thoſe plcaſures by which vir- 
tue is ſubverted. Believe not the tales which ſhe 


mall relate: the preſumption of youth hopes all things 


from ittelf, and, however impotent, believes it has 
power over every event: it dreams of ſecurity in the 
- midit of danger, and liſtens to ſubtilty without ſuſ- 
picion. Beware of the ſeducing eloquence of Ca- 
 Iypto; that mifehief which, like a terpent, is concealed 
by the flowers under which it approaches : dread the 
latent poiton ! Truſt not thyſelf, but confide inpli- 
citly 1 in my counſel.” 
hey then returned to Calypſo, who waited for 
them; and her nymphs, who were dreiled in white, 
and had their hair braided, ſet before them a repalt, 
which, though it was ſunple, and conlilted only of 
ſuch game as they had either taken with their nets, 
or killed in the cliaſe, was vet of exquilite talte, and 
ler ved up with the utmolt elegance: wine more richly 
flavoured than near was poured from large ſilver 
Yall and ſpar Kled in 1 Cups of gold that were wreath- | 
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ed with lowers; and baſkets were e he aped with all 
the variety of fruit that i» promitcd by Spring, and 
beitowed by Autumn, In the mean time, four of 
the attendant nymphs begun to fing : their firſt theme 
was the battle oft che Gads and fitans; then they 
celebrated the loves of jupiter and Semele, the birth 
of Bacchus, and his education under old Sienus; 
the race of Atalanta with bf domenes, whom ſhe 
conquered with golden appics tar were gathered in 
Lhe garden of the He! perides :; the wars of Troy were 
_ reſerved to the lalt ; the prowets ana the wiſdom of 
Ulyſſes were extolled with all the hypcrbole ot praitc; 
and the Princip, 1 nymph, v note name was Leuco- 
thoe, to the harmonious voices of the chorus, joined 
the muſic ot her lyre. When Tclemachus heard 
the name of his father, the tcars which ſtole Gown 
his cheeks added new Jultre to his beauty : but Calyp- 
to perceiving that he was too ſentibly touched, and 
- neglected to eat, made a ſigual to her nymplis; and! 
hs l; nmediately cliang red the ſubject to the battle 
of the Centaurs with the Lapithæ, and the detcent. 
of Orpheus to bring back his F. urydice from hell. 
When the repa! lt was eaded, Calypio took Ttele- 
machus alide, and addreſſed him thus: Thou lee lt, 
O lon of the great Ulyilcs! with what tavour | have re- 
ceived thee: know, that I am immortal: no human foot 
_ protanes this land unpuniſhed; nor would even thip- 
wreck have averted my indignation from thee, it my 
heartwere not touched with more than thy mis{ortunes. 
Thy father was equally didinguithed by my favour ; 
but, alas! he knew not how to improve the advan- 
tage. I detained him long in this atylum; and here 
he might have lived forever in a tate of immortality | 
with me; but a fond defire of returning to his 
wretched ifl:nd blinded him to the proſpect of ſu- 
perior felicity, Thou ſeeſt what he has loit tor Itha- 
„ 0 12 
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3 country to which he can never return. He re- 
| tolved to leave me, and departed; but a tempeſt 
revenged the intult, and the veilel in which he was 


embarked, having been long the iport of the itorm, 
was at laſt ſwallowed up in the deep. Let this ex- 
ample influence thy conduct: all hopes of again ſee- 
ing thy father, and of ſucceeding to his throne, are 
now at an end: but do not too deeply regret this 
lots, ſince thou haſt found a goddels, who oifers thee | 


ſuperior dominion, and more permanent t<livity.”? 
_ Calypſo, after this declaration, exerted all her elo- 


quence to diiplay the happinets which the had con- 
terred upon Ulytles : the allo related his adventure 


inthe cave of Polypheme the Cyclop, and in the coun - 


try of Antiphates king of the Leſtry 'gones,:; the tor- 
got neither what happened to him in the iſland of 


Circe the daughter of the Sun, nor the dangers ot 
his paſſage between Scylla and Charibdis : the de- 


{cribed the laſt tempeſt that had been raiſed againlt 
him by Neptune, after his departure from her, in 


which the infinuated that he had perithed, conceal- 
ing his arrival in the iſland of the Pheacians. Te- 
lemachus, who had too haſtily congratulate himſelf 
upon the bounty of Calypto, now perceived the miſ- 
chief of her deligns, and the wiſdom of that counſel 
which had been juſt given him by Mentor; he, there- 


fore, anſwered in few words, © Forgive, 0 goddeſs? 


involuntary ſorrow ; my heart is now ſuſceptible only 
of regret; but I may, hereafter, be again capable of 
felicity: ſuffer me now to pay, at lealt, a few tears to 
the memory of my father, ſince thou knoweſt, better 
than his ſon, how well he deſerves the tribute.” _ 

Calypſo, perceiving that it was not now her inte- 


reſt to preſs him further, feigned to participate his 5 
ſorrow, and to regret the fate of Ulyſſes: but that 


the 2 gain a more en Oy of the 
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means by which his affection was to be engaged, the 


inquired the particulars of his ſhipwreck, "and by 
what accidents he had been thrown upon her coat, 


The liory of my wiso; tunes. ” laid he, “ will be 


”” 


too long.“ However ang: ' (aid Calypſo, lam 
impatient to hear it; indulge me, therefore, without 
delay.” Telem: ichus often retuſed ; but the conti- 
nued her ſolicitation, and at lengt I he complied. 

« ] fet out trom Ithaca to inquire after my father 


_ of thoſe princes who had returned from the ſiege of 
Troy. The fuitors of Penelope, my mother, were 


ſurpriſed it my departure; becaute, from them, hom 
| knew to be pertidious, | had concealed my purpote. 


But neither Nettor, w hom L faw at Pylos, non Mene- 


laus, who received me with affection at Lacedemon, 

knew whether my father was among the living or 
the dead. LI was at length impatient of perpetual 
ſuſpenſe and uncertainty ; aud, therefore, formed a 


relolution to go into Sicily, whither my father was 
| ſaid to have been driven by contrary winds: but the 
prudence of Mentor, who 1s here the companion of 
my tortunes, oppoſed the execution of fo rah a de- 


ſign, by repreſenting my danger on che one hand 
from the Cyclops, the g gantic monlters who riot up- 
on human fleth; and, on the other, from the feet of 

Tneas and the 2 ins, Who were hovering about 
thoſe coaits, * The Trojans,” ſaid he, “ are irrita- 
ted againſt al the Greeks; but above all, againſt 
Ulyſles, whoſe ſon, thereſore, they would rejoice to 


| deſtroy return then to Ithaca; perhaps your father, 
who is beloved of the gods, may be returned already: 


but if Heaven has decreed his de cath, it he thall lee . 


Ithaca no more, it is fit that you return to avenge 


him, and to deliver your mother; to diſplay vour 


wildom to attending nations; and to let all Greece 


| behold, in i Telemnehus, a foverz! Zn, not lels worthy : 
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of the throne than U lyſſes.“ This counſel, which was 
the voice of Reaſon, 1 rejected, and littened only to 
the ſuggeſtions of my paſſions: but fuch was the al- 
fection of my friend, that he embarked with me for 
that voyage, which, in the folly of my pr ſi mprion, 
J undertook contrary to his advice; aud the gods, 
perhaps, permitted the fault, that the calamity Which | 
it drew upon me might teach me wildom !” 2 
While Telemachus had becn ſpeaking, Calypſo 
had attentively conſidered Mcntor, and was to 1.iJenly 2 
\ chilled with aſtoniſhment : (he im agined that the per- 
ceived in him ſomething more vhs hum: an; and not 
being able to reſolve the perplexity of her thoughts | 
into any probable determination, the preſence of this 
inſcrutable being continued to agitate her mind with 
ſuſpicion and dread: but fearing yet more that her 
confuſion ſhould be perceived, © Proceed,” faid ſhe 
to Telemachus, “ to gratify my curioſity;“ and Te- 
lemachus accordingly continued his ſtory. | 
We ſteered ſome time with a favourable wind 
for Sicily; but, at length, a tempeſt overcaſt the ſky, 
and involved us in ſudden darknets. By the. tran- 
ſient gleams of the lightning we perceived other vel- 
ſels that were expoled to the ſame danger; and were 
ſoon convinced that they were part of the Trojan 
fleet, which were not leis to be dreaded by us than 
; ſhoals and rocks. Then, but it was too late, per- 
fectly comprehended what the ardour of youth had 
before prevented me from conſidering w irh ſufficient 
attention. In this dreadful exigence Mentor ay 
peared not only fearleſs and calm, but more than 
uſually cheerful : he encouraged me to hope; and, 
as he Tpoke, perceived myltelf FE with invin- 
cible fortitude, While he was directing the naviga- 
tion of the veſſel with the utmoſt tranquillit v, the 
pilot beipg incapacitated by terror and contullon, | 
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40 « My PY ir Mentor,' ” ſaid I. w hy did T reject your 


advice? What greater evil can befal me than a con- 


fidence in my own opinion, at an age which can form 
no judgment of the future, has gained no experience 


e che palt, and knows not how to employ the 


eſent? If we furvive this tempeit, I will dittrult 
myſelf as my molt dangerous enemy, and conſide 
only in Mentor as my friend.” Mentor replied, wick 


a ſmile, “ | have no delire to reproach you with the 


fault which you have committed; it you have ſuch 


a ſenſe of it as will enable you to repreſs the violence 
of detire hereafter, [| am ſatisfied: 


but when danyer 
ſhall be pait, perhaps preſumption may return ; it 
is, however, by courage only that we can now eſcape. 


Before we incur d. inger, ve ſhould conſider it as 
formidable; but when it is prefent, we thould treat 


it with contempt: now, therefore, ſhow thyſelt wor- 


thy of Ulyſſes, and diſcover a mind * to all 
| the evils which combine againtt thee.” 
dour and magnanimity of Mentor gave me great 
pleaſure; but I was tranſported with wonder and 


The can- 


delight at the {lratagem by which he delivered us, 
Juſt as the clouds broke, aud the light muſt in a few 


minutes have diſcovered us to the Trojans, who were 


very near, he remarked that one of their vell-ls, 
which greatly reſembled ours, except that the {tern 
was decorated with gariauds of towers, had becn 
ſeparated from the reit of the feet in the florm; he 
immediately placed ornaments ol the tame kind at 


the ſtern of our veſſel, and male them fait himſelt 


with banJiges of the ſame colour as thoſe of the 
Trojans; he alſo ordered the rowers to it: dop over 


their feats as low as pollivie, that our enemies might - 
not diſcover them to be Grecks. 


In this manner he 
proceeded through the midit of their fleet; and the 
Trojans, mi. dali us for we eir veilel which had been 
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miſting, ſhouted as we paſſed; we were ſometimes 
ſorced irreſiſtibly along with them, but, at lengch, 
found means to linzer behind; ; and while they were 
driven, by the impetuoſicy of the wind, towards Alri- 
ca, we labunred at the oar, and made. our utmoſt 
effort to land on the ne1phbouring coalt of Sicily. 
Our labour indeed fucceeded: but the port which 
we ſought was ſcarce lets to be dreaded than the 
fleet which we had endeavoured to avoid; for, on 
the coalt of Sicily we found other tucritives trom 
'Irov, who had terte d there under the- government 
ot Pn who was himiclt of TS in extras ig n. 
We had no fooner landed than theſe people, ima- 
gining either that we were inhabitants of lome other 
part ol the iſtand, who nag t; aken arms to ſurpriſe 
them, or a foreign enemy, v ho had invaded their 
country, burnt our vell-l in ho Hült tumult of their 
rage, and put all our companions to the Word: 
Mentor and myſelf were ſpared only that we might 
be preſented io Acciics, and that he might learn 
from us what were dur deliaus, and hence we 
came. We ceutcred the city, with our hands bound 
behind us; wid hast nothing te expect from this re- 
ſpite but chat our Coal wound be made the ſpectacle 
-of à cruel people as: loon is they . dilcover us 
to be Greeks: „ 
We were bronght before Aceſles, who was ting 
with 4 ſceptre 61 8 K Fit His han 1. adminiitering j Ju- 
ſtice to his people, and preparing to afliit at a ſolemn 
ſacrilice. He atked us, with-a tern voie, the name 
of our country, and the purpoſe of cu voyage} Ren- 
tar inſtantly reniied, © We come [rom the coalt of 
| the greater Aether I, and gur con. tr) 15 not . bi ITO 
thence.“ He rugay ded a declaration that we were 
Greeks.” Bu Aceiies would + eas no mot re; and 
concluding that we were ras Zers, „he had formed 


2 
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ſome evil deſign, which we were, therefore, ſolicitous 
to conceal, he commanded that we ſhould be ſent 
into the neighbouring torelts, to ferve as flaves un- 
der thoſe wo had the care of his cattle. To live 
upon this condition was to me lets eligible than to 


die; and [ cried out, O king! punith us rather 
with death than infamy. Know, that I am 'Fele- 
machus, fon of the wiſe Ulyſſes king of Ithaca: in 
ſearch of my father I am bound to every ſhore; but, 


in this fearch if I am not permitted to ſucceed, it I 


mult never more return to my country, and if | can. 
no longer hve but as a ſlave, put an end to my litz, 


and relieve me trom a burden which I cannot ſup- 


port.“ This exclamation inflamed the multitude ; 


and they immediately demanded that the fon of 
Ulyſles, by whoie inhuman ſubtilty Troy had been 


1lubverted, ihould be put to death. Aceltes then 
turning to me, cried out, „I cannot refuſe thy 
blood, O ſon of Ulyſſes! to the manes of thoſe Tro- 
Jans with whom thy father crowded the banks of 


Acheron: thou mult die, and thy conductor thall 
periſh with thee.” At the lame initant, an old man 
propoted to the king that we {lould be offered up up- 


on the tomb of Anchiſes: The ſhade of that hero,“ 


laid he, „will be gratified with their blood ; and 
even the great Aneas, when he {hall be told of ſuch 


a ſacrifice, will be touched with joy at the zeal of 


your affection tor the ſupreme object of his own.” 
This propoſition was received with a thout of ap- 


plauſe, and the execution of it was immediately be- 


gun, We were conducted to the tomb of Anchiſes, 


where two altars had been prepared; the hallowed 
fire was kindled, and the ſacriticial knife lay belore 


us: they had adorned us, as victims, with gariands of 


flowers; and the plexdings of compatlion were over- 
3 : ; A _ _ wy 1 | 6 
_ gorne by the impetuoſity of zeal. But, jaſt at chi. 


Vor. © 
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dreadful criſis, Mentor, with all the calmneſs of ſe- 
curity, demanded audience of the king, and addreſſed 
him thus: O Acettes ! if the misfortunes of Tele- 
machus, who is yet a youth, and has never borne 
arms againſt the Trojans, can excite no pity in thy 
breaſt, at leaſt let thy uwn danger awaken thy atten- 
tion. The {kill that I have acquired in omens, by 
which the will of the gods is diſcovered, enables me 
to foretell, that, within three days, a nation of bar- 
barians will ruſh upon thee from the mountains, like 
a flood, to ſpoil thy city, and overſpread thy country 
with deſolation: make halle, therefore, to avert the 
torrent; arm thy people, and ſecure within the walls 
of the city whatever is valuable in the field. If, 
when three days are elapſed, my prediction ſhall ap- 


pear to have been falſe, let theſe altars be ſtained _ 


with our blood; but, on the contrary, if it ſhall be 
confirmed by the event, let Aceſtes remember, that 
he ought not to take away the life of thoſe to whom 
he will be indebted for his own.” At theſe words, 
which were pronounced, not with the diffidence ot 
_ conjecture, but the aſſurance of certain knowledge, 
Aceſtes was aſtoniſhed: “I perceive, O ſtranger,” 
ſaid he, that the gods, who have allotted thee to 
ſmall a portion of the gifts of Fortune, have enriched 
_ thee with the more valuable treaſures of wiſdom.” 
He then commanded the ſolemnities of the ſacrifice 
to be ſuſpended, and immediately prepared againſt 


the invalion which had been predicted by Mentor. 


| Multitudes of women trembling with fear, and men 
decrepid with age, followed by children, whom the 
alarm had territicd into tears, were ſeen on every 
_ fide, crowding to the city; the ſheep and cattle came 
in ſuch droves from the paſtures that they were 
obliged to ſtand without covert in the ſtreets; and a 
contuted noiſe was every where to be heard of mu!- 
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itudes that juſtled each other with tumultuous and - 
| undiſtinguiſhed outcries, miſtock a ſtranger for a 
friend, and preſſed forward with the utmolt eager- 
neſs, though they knew not whither they were going. 
The principal citizens, indeed, imagining themtelves _ 
to be wiſer than the reſt, regarded Mentor as an im- 
poſtor, who had invented a falſehood to ꝓrolong 
his life: but, before the end of the third day, while 
they were yet applanding their own ſag city, a cloud 
of duſt was perceived upon the declivity of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and an innumerable multitude 
of armed barbarians were ſoon atterwards didinguich— 
ed. Thele were the Hymerians, and other Crvages, 
that inhabit the Nebrodian mountains, and the ſum- 
mit of Agragas; regions in which the ſeverity ot 
winter is never ſoftened by the breezes cf ſpring. 
Thoſe who had deſpiſed the prediction of Mentor 
were now punilhed by the lols of their flaves and their 
_ cattle; and the king addreſſed him to this ettect ; 


„From henceforth 1 forget that you are Gree cs, 


ſince you are no more enemies but tricnds; and, as 
you were, doubtleſs, ſent by the gods tor our deli- 
verance, | hope not leſs from your valour than I 
| have experienced from your wildom; delay not, 
therefore, to afford us your atſiſtance.“ 
At this moment there appeared in the eyes af 
Mentor ſomewhat that intimidated the tierce, and 
overawed the proud: he ſnatched a ſhield and an 
helmet, girded on a ſword, and poiſed a lance in his 
hand; he drew up the ſoldiers of Aceltes, and ad- 
5 vanced towards the enemy at their head. Aceſtes, 
Whoſe courage was till high, but whoſe body was 
enfeebled by age, could only follow him at a di- 
| ſtance; I approached nearer to his perſon, but not 
to his Wale In the battle his cuirats refembled 
the immortal #gis of Minerva; and Death, watch- 
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ing his food: as a lignal, followed him ſrom rank to 
rank. "Thus a lion of Numidia, that hunger has 
made yet more furious, ruſhes among the flock ; he 
kills and tears to pieces without reſiſtance; and the 
 thepherds, inſtead of attempting to defend their 
ſheep, fly with terror and PONY to preſerve 
themes. 8 
« The barbarians, who hoped to have ſurpriſed 
the city, were themſelves ſurpriſed and diſconcerted; 
and the ſubjects of Aceltes, animated by the example 
and the voice of Mentor, exerted a power which 
they knew not that they poſſeſſed. The ton of the 
king who commanded the invaſion fell by my hand: 
dur ages were equal, but he greatly exceeded me in 
ſtature; for theſe ſavages are deſcended from a race 
of giants, whoſe origin was the ſame with that of the 
_ Cyclops. I perceived. that he deſpiſed me as a feeble 
enemy; but, regarding neither the fierceneſs of his 
demeanour, nor the ſuperiority of his ſtrength, 1 
made a thruſt at his breaſt with my lance ; the wea- 
pon entering deeply, he vomited a torrent of blood, 
and expired: but I was in danger of being cruſhed 


by his weight as he fell, and the diſtant mountains 


echoed with the clath of his armour. Atter I had 
ſtripped the body of the fpoils, I returned to ſeek 
Aceltes: and Mentor, having coupleted the difor- 
der of the enemy, cut to pieces all that made a ſhow 

of reſiitance, and purſued the fugitives to the woods. 


„ This ſucceſs, of which every one had fo lately 


deipmred. fixed all eyes upon Mentor, as a favourite 
of the gods, and diſtinguiſhed by divine inſpiration; 
and Aceſtes, in gratitude to his deliverers, acquainted 
us, that it would no lor ger be in his power to protect 
us, if the fleet of Æneas ſhould put back to Sicily: 
he therefore farniſhed us with a eie that we might 
return to Our country; aud, having ages. us n ith 
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preſents, he urged our immediate departure, as the 
only means by which the approaching danger eould 
be avoided. He would not, however, tupply us either 
with rowers or a pilot from among his own ſubjects, 
- becauſe he was unwilling to truſt them upon the 
_ Grecian coaſts; but he ſent on board fome Phenician 
merchants, who, as they are a commercial people, 
and trade to every port, had nothing to fear. Theſe 
men were to have returned with the veflel to Aceſtes, 
after they had put us on thore at Ithaca; but the 
gods, who tport with the deſigns of men, devoted us 
"Tg. We - 
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EL E MACHU S hw his dd babes i in FY Tyrian 2 by 
the fleet of Seſuſtris, and carried captive into Egypt. Hedefcribes 
e beauty of the country, and the wiſe government of its king. he 
relates alſo that Mentor was /ent a ſlave into Ethiopia, and that 

be was himſelf reduced to keep ſheep in the defert of Oaſis : that, 
in this ſiate, he was comforted by Termoſiris, a prieſt of Apollo, | 


who taught him to imitate the god who had once been the ſhepherd _ 


h of Admetus : that Seſo/tris, having at length heard with aſtoniſh- : 
ment what his influence and example had effeFed among the ſhe p. 


0; herds, determined to ſee him, and being convinced of his innocence, 


promiſed to ſend him to Ithaca; but that the death of Se ſoſiris 
overwhelmed him with new calamities : that he was impriſoned - 
in a tower which over lected the ſea, from whence he ſaw Bocchs- | 

ris, the new king, /\oin in a battle againſt part of his ſubjetis, ub 
bad revolted, and called in the Tyrians to their aſſiſtance. 
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« 1 pride of the Tyrians had offended Seſoſtris 
the king of Egypt, who had extended his 
dominion by the conqueſt of many ſtates. The 


wealth which they had acquired by commerce, and 


the apregnable ſtrength ot their city, which ſtood 
in the tea, had rendered them ſo inſolent and pre- 
ſumptuous, that they refuſed to pay the tribute which 
had been impoled by Seſoſtris in his return to Egypt; 3 
and had ſent troops to the aſſiſtance of his br other, 
who had atiempted to aſlaſſinate him at a feaſt, in 
the midlt of the e that had been m de for 
lis return. 
„ Sefoltris had nnn to e them, by 
interrupting their trade; he, therefore, ſent out a 
great number of armed veff⸗ Is, with orders to take 
or fink the Phenician ſhips w herever they ſhould be 
found; and, juſt as we loſt ſight of Sicily, we fell in 
with an E gyptian fleet. The port and the land ſeem- 
ed to retreat behind us, and loſe themſelves in the 
clouds ; and we ſaw the fleet approach like a floating 
city. The Phenicians immediately perceived their 
danger, and would have avcided it; but it was too 
late: the Egyptian veſſels failed better than ours, 
the wind wis in their favour, and they had a greater 
number ot cars: they board de, took us without re - 
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ſiſtance, and carried us priſoners into Egypt. [ told 
them, indeed, that neither Mentor nor myſelf was a 
Thenician; but they heard me with contempt, and, 
imagining that we were flaves, a merchandiſe in 
which they knew the Phenicians traded, thought 
only how to diſpoſe of us to the greateſt advantage. | 
We ſoon perceived the ſea to be whitencd by the 
waters of the Nile, and the coalt of Egypt appeared 
in the horizon like a cloud; we then arrived at the 
iſland of Pharos, near the city of No, and tence. 
Ir Foes {ded up the Nil to Memphis.“ 
« If the ſorrows of captivity had not rendered us 
- :nſentible to pleaſure, we mult have been delighted 
weich the proſpect of this fertile country, which had 
the appearance of a vaſt garden, watered with an 
inline number of canals. Each fide of the river 
was diverſified with opulent cities, delightful villas, 
tields that produced every year a golden harveſt, 
and meado s that were covered with flocks: Earth 
laviſhed her fruits upon the huſbandman till he 
ttooped under the burden, and Echo ſeemed pleaſed 
to repeat the ruitic muſic of the thepherds. © Happy 


are the people,” ſaid Mentor, “ who are governed 5 


by fo wile a king! they flouriſh in perpetual plenty, 
and love him by whom that plenty is beſtowed. 
Thus, O Telemachus ! ought thy government to ſe- 
cure the happineſs of thy people, if the gods {hall ac 
lengch exalt thee to the throne of thy father. Love 
thy ſubjects as thy children; and learn, from their 
love of _ to derive the happineſs of a parent : 
teneh them to connect the idea ot happinets with that 
ot heir King; that, v. tenever they rejoice in the 
blefliags of peace, they may remember their benefac- 
| tor, and Nonour the with the tribute of gratitude. 
he tyr. nts, who are only ſolicitous to be feared, and 
teach titeir tubjs, As Humility by oppreilion, are the 
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ſcourges of - mi kind they are, indeed, objects of 
terror; but as chey are allo objects ot hatred. and 
deteſtation, they have more to fear from their lub. 
jects than their ſubjects can have to fear [rom them.” 
„ replied, © Alas! what have we now todo with 
maxims of government? With reipect to us, Ithaca 
is no more; we ſhall never again behold Penele pe, 
or our country: with whatever glory Ulyiies may 
at length ret urn, to mevt his fon is a joy that he {hall 
never dalle; - and to obey we, GU] | (ual learn to go- 
vern, is a pleathrs that will tor ever be withheld from 
me. Let us die then, my dear Nentor: ali thoughts, 
but of death, are idle fperentations : let us die, fince 
the gods have centechto regard eus with compatlion.“ 
1 was fo depreſled by grict, that this ſpeech was 
rendered almoit unintelligible, by the hs with 
Which it was interrupted: but Mentor, though he 
was not prelumptuous with reſpect to future evils, 
was yet fearleſs of the prefent. 4 Unworthy ſon of 
the great Ulyflcs,” ſaid he, “ doit thou yield to 
_ misfortune without r: Gitance ! Know, that the day 
approaches, in which thou thalt again behold thy 
mother and thy country: thou thalt behold, in the 
meridian of his Flory, him whom thou haſt never 
known, the invincible Ulyitcs, whom Fortune can 
never ſubdue; and whole example, in more dreadful 
calamity than thine, may teach thee never to deſpair, 
Should he learn, in the remote countries on which 
the tempeſt has cult him, that his ſon emulates net- 
ther his patience nor his valour, the dreadſul tidings 
would cover him with confullon, and afſlict him more 
than all the evils of bis life”? | 
Mentor then called my attention to the cheerful- | 
neſs and plenty which were diifuſcd over all Egypt; 
a country v hich contained twenty-two thouſand ei- 
ties. He admired the policy with which they were 
e 3 „ 
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governed; the juſtice which prevented hs opere Rom 5 
of the poor by the rich; the education ot the youth, 
which rendered obedience, labour, temperance, and 
the love of arts, or ot literature, habitual; the punc- 
tuality in all the ſolemnities of religion, the public 
ſpirit, the deſire of honour, the integrity to man, and 
the reverence to the gods, which were implanted by 
every parent in every child. He long contemplated 
this beautitul order with increaſing delight, and fre- 
quently repeated his exclamations of praiſe:“ DOPE 
are the people,” ſaid he, © who are thus wiſely 
verned; but yet more happy the king, whoſe bounty 
is ſo extenſively the felicity of others, and whole vir- 
tue is the ſource of yet nobler enjoyment to himſelf: 
his dominion is ſecured, not by terror, but by love; 
and his commands are received, not only with obe- 
dience, but with j joy : he reigns in the hearts of his 
people; who are ſo tar from wiſhing his government 
at an end, that they conſider mortality with regret, 
and every man would rejoice to redeem the lite wr 


his ſovereign with his own.” 


I liſtened attentively to this diſcourſe of 8 


and while he ſpoke l perceived new courage kindle 


in my baſom. As toon as we arrived at Memphis, 
aà city diſtinguiſhed by its opulence and ſplendour, the 
governor ſent us forward to Thebes, that we might 
be queſtioned by Setoltris; who, if he had been leſs 
attentive to adminiſter his own government, would 
pet have examined us himſelf, as he was extremely 
incenſed againſt the Tyrians. We, therefore, pro- 
cceded up the Nile to the celebrated city with an 
hundred gates, the reſidence of this mighty prince. 
Thebes appeared to be of vaſt extent, and more po- 


pulcus than the molt flouriſhing city of Greece. = 


The regulations that are eſtablithed for keeping the 
avenues tree irom mcumbranccs, m maintaining the 
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D ance; and rendering the baths convenient, tor-. 


the cultivation of arts, and for the ſecurity of the 


public, are the moſt excellent that can be imagined. 


The ſquares are decorated with fountains and obe- 


- litks, the temples are of marble, and the architecture, 
though it is (imple, is majeſtic; the palace itſelf is 
| almod as extenſive as a town, and abounds with 
columns of marble, pyramids and obeliiks, ſtatues 
af a prodigious magnitude, and furniture of ſilver 


and gold. 
„ king was informed by thoſe who took 1 
that we were found on board a Phenician veſſel: 


was his cuſtom to give audience, at a certain hone 
every day, to all who had any complaint to make, 
or intelligence to communicate; nor was any man 


either deſpiſed or rejected by Seſoſtris: he conſidered 


himſelf as poſſeſſing the regal authority only that 
de might be the inſtrument of good to his people, 
whom he regarded with the affection of a father; 
and ſtrangers, whom he treated with great kindneſs, | 
he was very ſolicitous to ſee, becauſe he believed that 
ſome uſeful knowledge might always be acquired by 
an acquaintance with the manners and cultoms of 
remote countries. For this reaſon we were brought 
before him. He was ſeated upon a throne of ivory, 
and held a golden ſceptre in his hand: though he 


was advanced-in years, his perſon was ill graceful, 


and his countenance was full of {weetnels and m. = 
_ jelty. He fat every day to adminilter juſtice to his 
people; and his patience and lagacity as a judge 


would have vindicated the boldelt panegyrilt from 


the imputation of flattery. Such were the labours of 
the day: and to hear a declamation on ſome queſtion 
of {cience, or to converſe with thoſe whom he knew 


to be worthy of his familiarity, was the entertain- 
ment of the evening. Nor Was the luſtre of his life 
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ſullied by any fault, but that of having triumphed 
over the princes whom he had conquered with too 
much oltentation, and confided too much in one of 
his officers, whole character | {hall preſently deſcribe. 
When he {aw me, my youth moved him to compaſ- 
fion, and he inquired my country and my name. We 
were ſtruck with the dignity and propriety of his 
expreſſion, and | anſwered, * Molt illuſtrious prince, 
thou art not ignorant of the fiege of Froy, which 
_ endured ten years; nor of its deſtruction, which ex— 
| hauſted Greece of her nobleſt blood: Ulyiles, the 
king of Ithaca, who is my father, was one of the 
principal inſtruments of that great event ; but is now, 
in ſearch of his kingdom, a fugitive on the deep; 
and, in ſearch of him, I am, by a like misfortune, a 
_ captive in Egypt. Reſtore me once more to my fa- 
ther and my country ; fo may the g gods preſerve thee 
to thy children, and may ey rejoice under the pro- 
_ tection of fo good a parent,” Seloltris {till regarded 
me with comp.tion; but doubting whether what 1 
had told him was true, he gave charge of us to one 
of his officers, with orders to inquire of the perſons 
who had taken our veſſel whether we were indeed 
Greeks or Phenicians, “ It they are Phenicians, 
ſaid he, © they will deſerve punithment, not only as 
gur enemies, but as wretches who have baſely at- 
tempted to deceive us by a falſehood ; but, on the 


contrary, if they are Grecks, it is my pleaſure that - © 


they be treated with kindneſs, and ſent back to their 
country in one of my vetlels; for I love Greece, a 
country which has derived many of its laws from 
the viſdom of Egypt; I am not unacquainted with 

the virtue of Hercules; the glory of Achilles has 

reached us, however remote; I admire the wiſdom 

that is rel: ited of the unfortunate Ulyſſes, and I re- 
Joice to alleviate the di trels of ne. 


ww. 
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| « Metophis, the officer to whom the king had re- 


| ferred the examination of our affair, was as corrupt 


and ſelfiſh as Seſoſtris was generous and ſincere: he 
_ attempted to perplex us by enſnaring queſtions; and, 
as he perceived that Mentor's anſwers were more 
prudent than mine, he regarded him with malevo- 
| lence and ſuſpicion; for, to the Wr there is 
no inſult fo intolerable as merit. He, therefore, cauſed 


us to be ſeparated, and from re time knew not 


what was become of Mentor. This ſeparation was, 
to me, ſudden and dreadful as a ſtroke of thunder: 
but Metophis hoped, that, by interrogating us apart, 

he ſhould be able to diſcover ſome inconfilten ney in our 


account; and yet more, that he might allure me, by 


promiſes, ” diſcover chas which Mentor had concea!- 


ed. To diſcover truth was not indeed his principal 
view; but to find tome 7 rerence to tell rhe king we 


were Phenicians, "Ys as ſlaves, we might become 
his property; and, notwithſtanding our innocence, | 
and the kings ſagacity, he ſucceeded. How e ol 
ous a ſituation is royalty, in which the wifeſt are okte 
the tools of deceit ! A throne is ſurrounded by iba 
train of ſubtilty and ſelf-intereſt; Integrity retires, 
becauſe (he will not be introduced by Importunity or 
flattery: Virtue, conſcious of her oon diguity, Watts 


at a diſtance till the is fought, and prince, dom know! 


where ſhe may be foun« ö but Vice and her depeng- 
ants are impudent and ſraudfal, inſinuating and offi. 
cious, {kilful in dilinulation, and ready to renounce 
all principles. and to violate every tie, whenit becomes 


neceſſary to the gratification of the appetites of a 
prince. How wretched is the man who is thus. per- 


petually expoſed to the attempts of guilt! by which 
he mutt incvirably periſh, if he does not renounce the 


— 


muſic of adult: on, and learn not to be off:nded by 
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the Plaine! is of truth. Such were the W ons 
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which I made in my diſtreſs, and I revolved in my 
mind all that had been ſaid to me by Mentor. | 
While my thoughts were thus employed, I was 

ſ:nt by Metophis towards the mountains of the deſert 


Oaſis, that I might aſſiſt his flaves in looking after his 


| flocks, which were almoſt without number.” Calypſo 
here interrupted Telemachus: “ And what did you 
then?” ſaid ſhe: “ in Sicily you choſe death rather 
than ſlavery.” © was then, ſaid Telemachns, ** be- 
come yet more wretched, and had no longer the ſad 


conſolation of ſuch a choice. Slavery was irrelillibly _ 


| forced upon me, and l was compelled by Fortune to 

exhauſt the dregs of her cup: | was excluded even 
from hope, and every avenue to liberty was barred 

againſt me. In the mean time, Mentor, as he has fince 
told me, was carried into Ethiopia, by certain natives 
of that country, to whom he had been fold. 
The ſcene of my captivity was a n w ho 
the plain is a burning ſand, and the mountains are 
covered with ſnow; below was intolerable heat, and 
above was perpetual winter: the paſturage was thinly 


ſcattered among the rocks. the mountains were ſteep _ 


and craggy, and the vallies between them were al- 
moſt inacceſſible to the rays of the ſun: nor had [ 
any ſcciety, in this dreadful ſituation, but that of 
the ſncpherds, who are as rude and uncultivated as 
the country. Here I ſpent the night in bewailing 
my misfortunes, and the day in following my flocks, 
that I might avoid the brutal inſolence of the prin- 


_ Cipal] dave, whoſe name was Butis, and who, having ; 


conceived hopes of obtaining his freedom, was per- 
petually accuſing the reſt, as a teltimony of his zeal 
and attachment to the intereſt of his maſter. This 
_ complication of diſtreſs almoſt overwhelmed me; 
and, in the anguiſh of my mind, I one day forgot my 5 
flock, and threw my lelt e on x the ground near a ade | 
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. expeRing that death would deliver me ſrom a cala- 
mity which I was no longer able to ſuſtain. But, juſt 
in the moment ot deſpair, perceived the mountain 
tremble: the oaks and pines ſeemed to bow from the 


ſummit, the breeze itfſelf was huſhed, and a deep 


voice, which ſeemed to ifſue from the cave, pronounced 
| theſe words: © Son of the wiſe Ulyſfes! thou mutt, 
like him, become great by patience. Princes who 
have not known adverlity are unworthy of happinets; 


they are enervated by luxury, and intoxicated with | 


pride. Surmount, and remember theſe misfortunes, 
and thou art happy. Thou ſhalt return to Ithaca, 


and thy glory (hall fill the world, When thou halt 


have dominion over others, forget not that thou haſt 


been like them, weak, deſtitute, and afflicted ; be it . 


thy happineſs, therefore, to afford them comfort. 
Love thy people; deteſt flattery; and remember, that 
no man is great, but in proportion as he reſtrains 


and ſubdues his paſſions.” Theſe words inſpired me 
as the voice of Heaven: joy immediately tarobbed 


in my veins, and courage glowed in my boſom ; nor 


was | ſeized with that e which ſo often 3 


the hair to ſtand upright, and the blood to ſtagnate, 
when the gods reveal themſelves to men. I role in 
tranquillity ; and, kneeling on the ground, I lifted up 
my hands to heaven, and "paid my adorations to Mi- 


nerva, to whom I believed myſelf indebted for this 


oracle. At the fame time I perceived my mind _ 
luminated with wildom; and was conſcious to 


gentle, yet prevailing, influence, which over- ruled . 


all my paſſions, and reſtrained the ardour of m 


youth: I acquired the friendſhip of all the ſhepherds 


of the deſert; and my meeknels, patience, and dili- 


gence, at jength obtained the good- will even of Butis 
himſelf, who Was at ürlt pond to treat me with 


humanity, 
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& To ſhorten the tedious hours of captivity and 
ſolitude, I endeavoured to procure ſome books; for 
1 ſunk under the ſenſe of my condition, merely be- 
cauſe 1 had nothing either to recreate or to fortiſy 
my mind. Happy, faid I, are thoſe, who have loſt 
their relith tor tumultuous pleaſure, and are content 
with the ſoothing quiet of innocence and retirement! 
happy are they, whole amuſement is knowledge, and 
whoſe ſupreme delight the cultivation ot the mind! 
wherever they {hall be driven by the perfecution of 
Fortune, the means of enjoyment are ſtill with them; 
and that weary t liſtleſſnefs, which renders life unſup- 
portable to the voluptuous and the lazy, is unknown 
to thoſe who can employ themſelves by reading. 
Happy are thoſe to whom this employment is plea- 
ſing, and who are not, like me, compelled to be idle! 
While my mind was agitated by thele thoughts, 1 


5 had wandered into a thick foreſt; and ſuddenly, look- 


ing up, I perceived before me an old man with a book 
in his hand; his forehead was ſomewhat wrinkled, 
and he was bald to the crown; a beard, white as 
inow, hung down to his girdle; his ſtature was tall, 
his cheeks were ſtill florid, and his eyes piercing: 
there was great ſweetneſs in his voice; his addreis, 
_thovgh it was plain, was engaging; and I had never 
ſeen any perten, whoſe manner and appearance ſo 
llrongly excited veueration and eſteem. His name 
was Termotiris ; he was prieſt of Apollo, and ofh- 
ciĩated ir a remplec | marbie which the kings of Egypt 
had coniecratcs ro that ciuty in the ſoreſt. The book 


uhich he held in luis hand was a collection of hymns, 


that had been con poſed to the honour of the gods. 
He accolied me with an air of friendſhip, and we en- 
_ into converſation. He related paſt events with 
ſuch ſorce of expreſſion, that they ſeemed to be pre- 
4215 and wich tach comprehenſiue Weber, that at 
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tention was not wearied; and he fore{aw the future, 
by a ſagacity that diſcovered the true characters and 
diſpoſitions of mankind, aud the events which they 
would produce. But with all this intellectual tupe- 
riority, he was cheertul and condeſcending ; there 1s 
no grace in the utmoſt gaiety of youth that was not 
exceeded by Termoſiris in his age; and he regarded 
young perſons with a kind of parental affection, when 
he perceived that they had a ditpotition t to de in- 
ſtructed, and a love ter virtue. 

& He ſoon difcovered a tender regard for me, and 
gave me books to relieve the anxrety of my mind: he 
called me his ſon, and! A* addreſfed him as a 

father. The gods,” fail I, © who have deprived 
me ok Mentor have, in pity, ſultained me with thy 
triendihip.”” He was, without doubt, like Orpheus 
and Linus, rer by the immediate inſpiration 
of the gods: he often repeated verſes of his own, 
and gave me thoſe of many others who had been the 
favourites of the Mules, When he was habited in his 
long white robe, and played upon his ivory lyre, the 
bears, lions, and tigers, ot the foreſt fawned upou 
him, and licked his feet ; the ſatyrs came from their 
receſſes and danced round him; and it might almoit 
have been believed, that even the trees and rocks 
were influenced by the magic of his ſong, in which 
he celebrated the majeſty of the gods, the virtue of 
heroes, and the wildom of thoſe who prefer th to 
pleaſure. | 
„ Termoſiris often 6 me to couraze: he told 


8 | 
| me that the gods would never abandoa either Ulyites 


or his ſon; and that 1 ought, after the example of 


Apollo, to introduce the ſhepherds to the acquaint- 
_ ance of the Muſes. Apollo, ſays he, diſpleaſed that 
Jupiter frequently interrupted the ſerenity of the 
5 brighteſt oy. with thunder, turned his reſentment 
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again the Cyclops who forged the bolts, and * | 
ttroyed them with his arrows. Immediately the fiery 


_ exploſions of Mount Etna ceaſed ; and the ſtrokes of 


thoſe enormous hammers, which had ſhaken the earth 
to the centre, were heard no more: iron and braſs, 


- which the Cyclops had been uſed to polith, began 


now to ruſt and canker; and Vulcan, quitting his 
| forge, in the fury of * reſentment haſtily climbed 


Olympus, notwithſtanding his lamenels, and ruthin 


into the aſſembly of the gods, covered with duſt and 


ſweat, complained of the injury with all the bitter- 
neſs of invective. Jupiter, being thus incenſed again 


Apollo, expelled him from heaven, and threw him 
down headlong to the earth: but his chariot, though = 


it was empty, {till performed its utual courſe; and, 


buy an inviſible impulſe, continued the ſucceſſion of : 

day and night, and the regular change of ſeaſons to 
mankind, Apollo, divelted of his rays, was compel- 
led to become a thepherd, and kept the Hocks of Ad- £ 


metus king of Theſſaly. 


3 While he was thus diſgraced, and in "ths 15 — 
uſed to ſooth his mind with muſic, under the ſhade 
of ſome elms that flouriſhed upon the borders of a 


limpid ſtream. This drew about him all the neigh- 


bouring ſhepherds, whoſe life till then had been rude 

and brutal, whoſe knowledge had been confined to 
the management of their ſheep, and whoſe country 

| Had the appearance of a deſert. To theſe ſavages 
Apollo, varying the ſubject of his long, taught all 


the arts, by which exiſtence is improved into felicity. 


Sometimes he celebrated the flowers which i improve 


the graces of Spring, the fragrance which ſhe diffuſes, 
and the verdure that riſes under her feet: fometimes 
the delightful evenings of Summer, her zephyrs that 


refreſh mankind, and her deus that allay the thirſt 
of the earth; nor were the golden fruits of Autumn | 


„„ 
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forgotten, wah which ſhe rewards the labour of the 


hufbandman; nor the cheerful idlenets of Winter, 
who piles his fires till they emulate the fun, and in- 
vites the youth to dancing and feſtivity: he deſcribed | 


alſo the gloomy foreſts with Which the mountains 
are overthadowed, and the rivers that wind with a 


pleaſing intricacy through the luxuriant meadows of 
the valley. Ihus were the ſhepherds ot Vheilaty 


made acquainted with the happinels that is to be 


found in a rural life, by thoſe to whom Nature is 
not bountitul in vain: their pipes now rendered them 


more happy than kings; and thote uncorrupted plea- 


ſures which fly from the palace were invited to the 


cottage. The ſhepherdeſſes were followed by the 


Sports, the Smiles, and the Graces, and adorned by 
ſimplicity and innocence: every day was devoted to 


joy; and nothing was to be heard but the chirping of 


birds, the whiſpers ot the Zephyrs that ſported among 
the branches of the trees, the murmurs of water ſall- 
ing from a rock, or the ſongs with which the Muics 
Inſpired the ſhepherds who followed Apollo: they 
were taught alſo to conquer in the race, and to lhyot 
with the bow. The gous themſelves became jealous 


of their happineſs ; they now thought the obſcurity 
of a ſhepherd better than the ſplendour of a deity, 


and recalled Apollo to Olympus. 


„By this (tory, my fon, be thou I EIT Y Thaw 


art now in the ſame ſtate with that of Apollo in his 
exile; like him, therefore, tertilize an uncultivated 
_ tall, ad call plenty to a deſert; teach theſe ruſtics 
the power of mutic, ſoften the obdurate heart to ſen- 
ſidility, and captivate the ſavage with the charms of 
virtue. Let them taſte the pleaſures of innocence 
and retirement; and heighten this felicity with the 


5 


- tranſporting knowledge, that it is not dependent upon 
the caprice of Fortune, The day approaches, my 
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. ſon, the tis approaches, in which the pains and 


cares that ſurround a throne will teach thee to re· | 


member theſe wilds with regret. 


Termoſiris then gave me a flute, the tone ref which 


vas ſo melodious, that the echoes of the mountains, 
which propagated the ſound, immediately brought 
the neighbouring ſhepherds, in crowds, about me: 
a divine melody was communicated to my voice; J 
perceived myſelt to be under a ſupernatural influence, 
- and 1 celebrated the beanties of Nature with all the 


rapture of enthuſiaſm. We frequently ſung all the 


day in concert, and ſometimes encroached upon the 

night. The ſhepherds, forgetting their cottages and 

their flocks, were fixed motionleſs as ſtatues about 

me, while I delivered my inſtructions; the deſert be- 

came inſenſibly leſs wild and rude, erery thing aſ- _ 
ſumed a more pleaſing appearance, and the country 
_ Itlelf ſeemed to be improved by the manners of the 


people. 


« We often ie to G4 in \ the vil of 


Apollo, at which Termoſiris officiated as prieſt : the 

| ſhepherds wore wreaths of laurel in honour of the 
god; and the ſhepherdeſſes were adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers, and same dancing with baſkets of 
conſecrated gifts upon their heads. After the facri- | 

_  fice, we made a rural feaſt: the greateſt delicacies 
nere the milk of our goats and ſheep, and ſome dates, 
figs, grapes, and other fruits, which were freſh ga- 


thered by our own hands; the green turf was our 


5 Heat; and the foliage of the trees afforded us a more 
pleating ſhade than the gilded roots of a palace. But 
my reputation among the ſhepherds was completed 


by an accident: An hungry lion happened to break 


in among my flock, and degan a dreadful laughter: 
"I ran towards him, though | had. nothing in my hand 


but my hep. -hook. Vw hen he ſaw me, he erected his 
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mane, he began to grind his teeth, and to extend his 
_ claws: his mouth appeared dry and wtlamed, and 
| his eyes were red and fhery. I did not wait for his 
attack, but ruſhed in upon him, and threw him to the 


ground: nor did I receive any hurt; for a ſmall coat 
of mail that I wore, as an F gyptian ſhepherd, de- 
ſended me againſt his claws. Three times I threw 


him, and he Tolc three times againſt me, roaring ſo 
loud that the utmoſt receites of the foreſt echoed : 
| but, at laſt, | graiped him till he was ſtrangled ; and 


the ſhepherds, who were witneſſes of my conqueſt, 


inſiſted that | ſhon!d wear his ikin as a trophy. 


„This action, and the change of manners amon 
our ſhepherds, was rumoured through all Egypt, and 


came at length to the ears of Seſoſtris: he learnr, 
that one of the two captives, who had been taken 
for Phenicians, had reſtored the golden age in the 
_ midit of deſerts which were ſcarce habitable, and de- 
fired to ſee me; for he was a friend to the Muſes, and 


regarded, W ith attention and complacency, w hatever 


appeared to be the means of inſtruction. I was ac- 
cordingly brought before him: he likened to my 


ſtory with pleaſure, and ſoon diſcovered that he had 
been abuſed by the avarice ot Metophis. Metophis 


he therefore condemned to perpetual impriſonment, 


and took into his own poſſeſſion the wealth which his 


rapacity and injultice had heaped together. How 
__ unhappy,” ſaid he, arc thoſe whom the gocs have 
_ exalted above the reſt ot mankind ! They fee no ob- 
ject but through a medium which diſtorts it: they 


are ſurrounded by wretches who 1 intercept Truth in 


its approaches; every one imagines that it is his in- 


terelt to deceive them, and every one conceals his 


don ambition under the appearance of zeal for their 
| ſervice : that regard is profcticd ier the prince, of 


which the wealth and honours that os diſpenſes are 
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indeed che objects; and ſo flagitious is the neglect of 
his intereſt, that for theſe he is flattered and betr: ved.“ 


From this time Seſoſtris treated me with a ten- 


der friendſhip, and reſolved to ſend me back to Itha- 
ca, in a fleet that ſhould carry troops ſufficient to 
deliver Penelope from all her ſuitors, This fleet was 


at length ready to ſail, and w aited only for our em- 


| barkation. reflected, with wonder, upon the caprice 


of Fortune, who frequently molt exalts thoſe whom, 
the moment before, ſhe had moſt depreſſed; and 
the experience of this inconſtancy encouraged me to 
hope that Ulyfles, whatever he thould ſufter, might 
at laſt return to his kingdom, My thoughts alſo 
ſuggeſted, that I might again meet with Mentor, 


even though he ſhould have been carried into the - ; 
remoteſt parts of Ethiopia. I, therefore, delayed my | 


departure a few days, that I might make ſome in- 


auiry after him; but, in this interval, Seſoſtris, who 
Was very old, died ſuddenly, and by his death | was 


_ 1nvolved in new calamities. 


Ig)nhis event filled all Egypt with grief and 4 a 
every family lamented Seloſtris, as its moſt valuable 
friend, its protector, its father. The old, lifting up | 
their hands to heaven, uttered the molt paſſionate 
_exclamations : © O Egypt! thou haſt known no king 
like Seſoſtris in the times that are paſt; nor ſhalt 
thou know any like him in thoſe that are to come! 
Le gods! ye ſhould not have given Seſoſtris to man- 


kind, or ye ſhould not have taken him away. O! 


wherefore do we ſurvive Seſoltris?” The young 
cried out, ©* The hope of Egypt is cut off! Our fa- 
thers were long happy under the government of 2 
_ king, whom we have known only to regret !”” His 
domeſtics wept inceſſantly; and, during forty days, 
the inhabitants of the remoteſt provinces came in 
crowds to his funeral. Every one was eagerly foli- 
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citous yet once more to gaze upon the body of his 
ene - all deſired to preſerve the idea in their me- 
mory, and tome requelited to be thut up with him 1 ah 
| the tomb. 
« The loſs of Seſoſiris was more ſenſibly felt, as 
Boccheris, his fon, was deltitute of humanity to ſtran- 


ers, and of curioſity for ſcience; of eſteem for merit, 


and love of glory. The greainels ot the father con- 
' tributed to degrade the ſon: his education had ren- 
dered him efteminately voluptuous, and brutally 
proud: he looked down upon wankind as creatures 


ot an interior ſpecies, that exiited only for his plea- 


ſure: he thought only of gratifying his paſſions, and 
dillipating the immenſe treaſures that had been amalt- 
ed for public ule by the ECOnOUny. of his father; ot 


procuring new refources for extravagancies by the 


molt cruel rapacity, impoverithing the rich, famiſh- 
ing the poor, and perpetrating every other evil that 
Was adviſed by the beardlets tycophants whom he 
permitted to diſgrace his preſence, while he drove 
away, with derGom; the hoary ſages in whum = 
father had contided. Such was Locchoris ; not 
king, but a monſter. Egypt groaned under his Ny 5 
ranny; and, though the reverence of the people for 
the memory of Seſoſtris rendered them patient un- 
der the government of kis ion, however odious and 
cruel; yet he precipitated his own deſtruction: and, 
indeed, it was impoſſible that he ſhould long 15 5 


a throne which he ſo little deſerved. 
My hopes of returning to Ithaca were now at 


an end. 1 was ſhut up in a tower that ſtood upon 
the ſea-ſhore near Peluſium, where we ſhould have 
embarked, it the death of Seſoſtris had not prevented 
us; for Metophis having, by ſome intrigue, pro- 


cond his enlargement, and an admitton into the 


councils of the young king, almo!} the hel act of his ; 


Yor. * 1 On 
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Power \ was to impriſon me in this place, to revenge 5 


_ diſgrace into which 1 had brought him. There 
OE | paſſed whole days and nights in the agonies ot de- 
_ſpair, All that Termoſiris had predicted, and all 


that I had heard in the cave, was remembered but 


as a dream. Sometimes, while [ was abſorbed in 
reflections upon my own miſery, I tood gazing at the 
waves that broke againſt the foot of the tower; and 
fometimes I contemplated the veſſels that were agi- 
tated by the tempeſt, and in danger of ſplitting againſt 
the rocks upon which the tower was built; but | was. 
ſo far from commiſerating thoſe who were threaten- 
ed with ſhipwreck, that I regarded them with envy: 
„Their misfortunes,” ſaid | to myſelf, © and their 
lives will quickly be at an end together, or they will 
return in ſafety to their 3 5 but neither | 15 per- 
mitted to me!? 
»One day, while 1 was thes pining with ineffec- | 
wal ſorrow, | ſuddenly perceived the maſts of ſhips 
at a diſtance, like a foreſt; the fea was preſently co- 
vered with fails ſwelling v ich the wind, and the waves 
foamed with the ſtroke of innumerable oars. I heard 
à confuſed ſound on every fide. On the ſea-coaſt 1 
perceived one party of Egyptians run to arms with 
terror and precipitation, and another waiting quietly 
for the fleet which was bearing down upon them. 
1 ſoon diſcovered that ſome of thele veſſels were of 
Phenicia, and others of the Ifle of Cyprus; for my 
misfortunes had acquainted me with many things 
that relate to navigation, The Egyptians appeared 
to be divided among themſelves ; and I could cafily 
believe that the folly and the violence of Bocchoris 
had provoked his ſubjects to a revolt, and kindled a 
civil war; nor was it long before | became a ſpecta- 
tor of an obttinate en gagement from the top of my 
tower. Thote F gy ren who had called i in che 44. 
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ance of the foreie gn power, after having favoure: 4 
the deſcent, attached the other party, which Wis 
commanded by the king, and animated by his ex- 
ample. He appeared like the god of war; riv ers of 
blood flowed around him; the wheels of his chart 
were ſmeared with gore that was black, clotted, and 
irothy, and could ſcarce be dragged over the heaps 
«of flain, which they cruſhed as they pailed : his itgure 
was graceful, and his conſtitution vigorous ; lis at- 
pe& was haughty and herce, and his eyes iparkled 
with rage and deſpair. Like a high- ſpirited horſe 
that had never been broxe, he was precipitated upon 
danger by his courage, and his force was not direct- 
ed by wildom: he knew not how to retrieve an er- 
ror, nor to give orders with ſuflicient exactneſs; he 
neither forejaw the evils that _areatened bim, nor 
employed the troops he had to the greateſt advan- 
tage, though he was in the utmolt need of more: not 
chat he wanted abilities, for his underitanding Wis 
equal to his courage; but he had never been initruct- 
ed by Adverlity. 1 hote who had been intrutted with 
his education had corrupred an excellent natural dit- 
_ poſition by flattery : he was mitoxicated with the 
conſciouſneſs of his power, and the advantages of 
his ſituation : he believed that every thing o: aght to 
' Field to the impetuoſity of his wiſhes, and the leait 
appearance of oppoſition tranſported him with rage : 
he was then deat to the expoltulations of Reaton, 
and had no longer the power of recollection. The 
fury of his pride transformed him to a brute, and 
left him neither the affections nor the underſtanding. 
of a man; the moſt faithful of his ſervants fled ter- 
rified from his preſence, and he was gentle only to 
the molt abject ſervility, and the molt criminal com- 
pliance: thus his conduct, always violent, was al- 
ways "Ore oppoſite to his intereſt, and he was de 
's 
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teſted hy all whoſe approbation is to be deſired. 
His valonr now tultaincd him long againſt a multi- 
tude of his enemies, but at length the dart of a Phe. 
nician entered his breaſt; the reins dropt trom his 
bands, and | faw him fall from his chariot under the 
ſcet of his horſes, A fvitlier of the ile of Cyprus im- 
mediately (truck off his head; and, holding it up by 
the hair, ſhowed it to tlie confederates as a trophy 
ol their victory. Of this head no time or circum- 
| ſtance can ever obliterate the idea: methinks I (till 
ſee it dropping blood, the eyes clofed and ſunk, the 
viſage pale aud di-figured, the mouth half open, as 
ib it would ſtill Hitch. the interrupted ſentence, and the 
look which, even in dcath, was haughty and threat- 
ening: nor {hall J forget, if the gods hereafter place 
me upon a throne, ſo dreadful a demonſtration, that 
a king i is not worthy to command, nor can be hap- 
py in the exercile of his power, but in proportion as 
he ſis himſelf obedient to reaſon. Alas! how deplo- 
rable is his ſtate, who, by the perverſion of that 
power with which the gods have inveſted him as the 
inſtrument of public happinels, difinfes miſery among 
the multitudes that he governs, and who Is KNOWB. 
to be Aa king ny as he is a curſe.“ 
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TELE MACHUS relates; that the Fergie of Bec horig b ing all 
the Tyrian priſoners, he was himſelf ſent to Tyre, on board the 50 
fel of Narbal, who had commande! the Tyrian flect : that Narbal 
gave him a deſcription of Pygmalion their king, and extreſſid ap- 


05 prebe nſions of danger from the cruelty of his avarice ; that he at- | 


terwards inſtructed him in the commerical regulations of Tyre; ind | 
that being about to embark in a Cyprian veſſel, in order to proceed 


: by the Iſle of Cyprus to Ithaca, Pygmalion diſcovered that he was @ 1 
ranger, and ordered him to be ſeized; that his life was thus brongtt 


into the moſt imminent danger, but that he had been preſervet by 
the tyrant's miſtreſs Ajtarbe, that ſhe might, in his ſtead, deſtroy a 
young Lydian of whom he bad been nn but who oj ber. -- 
2 for another. | | 


TELEMACHUS 


 OALYPSO was aſtoniſhed at the wiſdom whicl: 
ſhe diſcovered in Telemachns; but the was de- 

lighted with his ingenuous confeflion of the errors 
into which he had been betrayed by the precipitation 


ol his own reſolutions, and by his neglect of Mentor's 


counſel. She was ſurpriſed to perceive, ina youth, 
ſuch ſtrength and dignity of mind, as enabled him 
do judge of his own actions with impartiality; and, 
by a review of the failings of his lite, become pru - 
dent, cautious, and deliberate. Proceed,” ſaid ſhe, 
_ * my dear Telemachus; tor I am impatient to know 


by what means you eſcaped from Egypt, and where 
you again found Mentor, whoſe loſs you had ſo much _ 


reaſon to W 5 Telemachus then continued his 
e 
The party of 3 who had preſerved their 
virtue and their loyalty, being greatly inferior to the 
rebels, were obliged to yield when the king fell. 
Another prince, whoſe name was Termutis, was elta- 
- bliſhed in his ſtead; and the Phenician and Cyprian 
troops, after they had concluded a treaty with him, 
departed. By this treaty, all the Phenician priſon- 


ers were to be reſtored; and, as I was deemed one 


of the number, | was ſet at liberty, and put on board 
with the reſt. A change of fortune, which, once more, 
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ee the gloom of deſpair, and diffuſed the 


dawn of hope in my boſom ! 
Our ſails were now ſwelled by a ba wind, 
and the foaming waves were divided by our oars; 


the ſpacious deep was covered with vellet;, the mari- | 
ners thouuted, the ſhores of Egypt fled from us, and 
the hills and mountains grew level by degrees : our 
view began to be bounded only by the fea and the 


{ky; and the ſparkling fircs of the ſun, which was ri. 


_ ting, feemed to emerge from the abyls of waters; his 
_ rays tinged with gold the tops of the mountains, 
which were flill juſt to be perceived in the horizon; 
and the deep azure with which the whole firmameut 
was painted was an omen of a happy voyage. 125 
Though I had been diſmiſſed as a Phenician, 
pet | was not known to any of thoſe with whom [ 
embarked; and Narbal, who commanded the veflel, 
| alked me my name and my country: Of what city 


of Phenicia are you?” ſaid he: Of none,” I re- 


plied; © bur I was taken at fea in a Phenician veſſel, 
and, as a Phenician, remained captive in Egypt; un- 
der this name | have been long a {lave, and by this 
name l am at length free.” Of what pg, are. 
you. then?” ſaid Narbal. 1 am,” ſud I, Te- 
lemachus, the fon of Ulyſſes, king of Ithaca, an iſland 
_ of Greece: my tather has acquired a mighty name 
among the conſederate princes who laid fiege to 
Troy; but the gods have not permitted him to re- 
turn to his kingdom. I have tought him in many 
countries, and am, like him, perfecuted by Fortune. 
Jam wretched, though my life is private, and my 
wiſhes are few; I am wretched, though I defire no 


O 


| happineſs, but the endearments of my family, and 
the protection of my father.“ 


«+ Narbul gazed upon me with aſtonichment, and 


thought he perceived in my alpeck tome: Ring that di- 
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ſtinguiſhes the favourites of Heaven. le was, by 

nature, generous and ſincere; my misfortunes excited. 
his comp: oafion, and he addreſſed me with a confi- 
| dence which the gods, doubtlets, inſpired for my 
_ preſervation in the molt imminent danger. 

„% Telemachus,” ſaid he, „ doubt not the truth 
of what you have told me: ſuch, indeed, are. the 
| ſignatures of candour and integrity which l diſcover 
in your COPHLENSNET, that it is not in my power to 


ſuſpect you of faltehood. I am irreſiſtibly determined, 


by a ſecret impulle, to believe that you are beloved 
of the gods, whom [ have alw ays ſerved, and that it 
is their pleaſure [ alſo thould love you as my ſon: 
] will, therctore, give you ſalutary counlel, for 
which: [ atk no return but ſecrecy.” * Fear not,” 
Haid 1, that 1 (hould find it difficult to be ſilent; 
for, however young, it is long ſince | learned not 10 
reveal my own ſeeret, much leſs not to betray, under 
any pretence, the ſecret of another.“ By what 
means,“ laid he, © could the habit of ſecrecy be ac- 
_ quired by a child? I ſhould rejoice to learn how that 
may be attained early, without which a prudent con- 
duct is impoſſible, and every other qualification uſe- 
A 5 | 
l have been Aber , faid I. 6 1 w "YEA UV. 
Iyfies went to the ſiege of Troy, he placed me upon 
his knees, threw his arms about me, and, aſter having 
| kiſſed me with the utmolt tenderneſs, pronounce * 
theſe words, though I could not then underſtand. 
their import: O my fon! may the gods ordain 
me to periſh before 1 fee thee »gain; or, May the 
Fatal Siſters cut the thread of thy hte while it is Fer 
mort, as the reaper cuts down a tender flower that 
1s but beginning to blow ; May my enemies dath thee 
in pieces before the eyes of thy mother and of me, it 
hos art one day to be corrupted, and le duced from 
0. I; 
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virtne! O, my friends! I Jeave with you this ſon, 
whom 1 fo tenderly love: watch over his infancy ; 
it you have any love for me, keep flattery far from 
him; and, while he is yet flexible like a young plant, 
keep him upright : but, above all, let nothing be for- 
gotten that may render him juſt, beneficent, fincere, 
and ſecret: He that is capable of a lie, deſerves not 
the name of a man; and he that knows not how to 
be ſilent, is unworthy the dignity of a prince.” 
e 1] have repeated the very words of Ulyſſes to 
you, becauſe, to me, they have been repeated fo often, 
that they perpetually occur to my mind; and! fre- 
quently repeat them to myſelf. The friends cf my 
lather began very carly to teach me ſecrecy, by gi- 
ving me frequent opportunities to practiſe it; and I 
made fo rapid a progreſs in the art, that, wh: le L was 
pet an inſant, they communicated to me their appre- 
henſions from the crowd of preſumptuous rivals that 
addreſſed my mother. At that time they treated 
me, not as a child, but as a man, whoſe reaſon might 
«it them, and in whoſe firmneſs they could con- 
.. hide: they frequently conterred with me, in private, 
upon the moſt important ſubjects; and communica- 
ted the ſchemes which had been formed to deliver 
Penelope from her ſuitors. I exulted in this confi- 
dence, which! confidered as a proof of my real dig- 
nmity and importance; | was, therefore, ambitious to 
ſullain my character, and. never ſuffered the leaſt - 
intimation of what had been intruſted with me as a 
tecret t& eſcape me. The ſuitors often engaged me 
to talk, hoping that a child, who had ſeen or heard 
any circumſtanee oi importance, would relate it with- 
cut caviion, or deſign: but I had learnt to an{wer 
them, * ithout lortcitin ig my ver: city, or r diſcloſing 
EP {ec ret, 


iT RET al tuen aCdreffed me in \ theſe terms «Y on 
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ſee, Telemachus, of what power the Pheaicians are. 
poſſeſſed, and how much their innumerable fleets are 
dreaded by the neighbouring nations. "The com- 
merce which they have extended to the Pillars of 
Hercules has given them riches, which the moit 
flourithing countries cannot ſupply to themiclves : 
even the great Selvitris could never have prevatied 
againſt them at fea; and the veterans, by whom he 
had ſubjugated all the Eaſt, found it extremely dit- 
ficult to conquer them in the field. He impoſed a 
tribute, which they have long ne, lected o pay; for 
they are too ſenſible of their e own wealth and power 
to ſtoop patiently under the yoke of ſubjection: they 
have, therefore, thrown it oft; and the war which 
Seſoſtris commenced againſt chem has been term! - 
nated by his death. "Fhe power of Seloſtris was: » 
indeed, rendered formidable | by his Polen! - but when, 
without his policy. : his power deicended to his ſon, 
it was no longer to be dreaded ; and the Egyptians, 
_ Inſtead of entering Phenicia with a military torce to 
reduce to obedience a-revolted people, have been 
compelled to call in the allittance of the Phenicions; 
to deliver them from the oppreſſion ot an impious 
tyrant. This deliverance the Phenicians have et- 
fected, and added new glory to | independence, and 
nere power to wealth. | | 
„ Burt while we deliver others we enen 8 
O Telemachus! do not rathly put your life into the 
hands of Pygmalion our king; : his hands are already 
| ſtained with the blood of Sichzus, the huſband of 
Dido his ſiſter; and Dido, impatient to revenge his 
death, is fled, with the greater part of the friends of 
virtue and of liberty, in 10 numerous fleet, from Ty re, 
and has laid the foundations of a magnificent city 
on the coaſt of Africa, which the calls Carthage. An 
5 inſatiable chirſt of riches renders Pygmalion, « every 


* 
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day, more wretched and more deteſtable. In his 
dominions it is a crime to be wealthy: avarice makes 


him jealous, ſuſpicious, and cruel ; he perſecutes the 


rich, and he dreads the poor. . 

« But, at Tyre, to be virtnons, 15 yet a greater 
crime than to be wealthy : for Pygwalion ſuppoſes, 
that virtue cannot patiently endure a conduct that 
is unjuſt and infamous; and as virtue is an enemy to 
Pygmalion, Pygmalion is an enemy to virtue: every 
incident torments him with inquietude, perplexity, 


and apprehenſion ; ; he is terrihed at his own thadow, 


and 8 is a {ranger to his eyes. The gods have 
puniſhed him, by heaping treaſures before him w hich 
he does not dare to enjoy; and that in which alone 


he ſeeks for happinels is the ſource of his miſery : he 


regrets whatever he gives, he dreads the loſs of the 


wealth which he poſſeſſes, and facrifices every com- 
Fort to the acquiſition of more. He is ſcarce ever to 
be ſeven, bur fits in the inmoſt receſs of his palace, 
alone, penſive, and dejected; his friends dare not ap- 


proach him, for 10 A him is to be ſuſpected 


as an enemy. A guard, with ſwords drawn and 
Pikes levelled, ſurrounds his ivelling with an horrid 
tecurity ; and the apartment in which he hides him- 


1cit conlitts of thirty ch ambers, which communicate 
with each other, and to each of which there is an iron 


door with fix be Its. It is never Known 1 in which of 


theſe chambers he paſſes the night - and it is ſaid, 


that, the better to ſecure bimfclt againft aſſaſſination, 
he never ſleeps in the ſame tuo nights together: - he _ 


15 Cu "ny intcnlible tO the 0 58 0 * foriery, and the 


more refined and tender delighrs of friendſhip. If he 
1s 8 ed te the Purſuic ot pleaſure, he perceives that 
e is tac from him, and firs down in deipair.. 


Hitz eyes are h flow „ ©: aver, and piercing, and he 1s 
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quilitive 4 At every 8 however trivial, 


be ſtarts, liſtens, is alarmed, and trembles: he is pale : 
and emaciated; the gloom of care is diffuted over 
his countenance, and his brow is contracted into 
wrinkles. He ſeldom ſpeaks, but he ſighs perpe- 
tually; and the remorſe and anguiſh of his mind are 
diſcovered by groans, which he endeavours in vain 
to ſupprels : the richeſt delicacies of his table are 
taſteleſs; and his children, whom he has made his molt 


angerous enemies, are not the objects of hope, but 


of terror. He believes himſelf to be in perpetual 


danger; and attempts his own preſervation, by cut- 


ting off all thoſe whom he fears ; not knowing that 
cruelty, in which alone he cones tor ſafety, will in- 


evitably precipitate his deſtruction; and that ſome of 


his domeltics, dreading the effects of bis caprice and 


ſuſpicion, will ſuddenly deliver the world from ſo : 


horrid a monſter. . 
« As for me, I fear the gods; and will, at wks: i 
ever hazard, continue faithful to the king whom they 
have ſet over me: I had rather he ſhould take away 
my life than lift my hand againſt his, or neglect to 


defend him againſt the attempts of another. But do 


not you, O Telemachus, acquaint him with the name 
of your father; for he will then certainly thut you _ 
up in priſon, hoping that Ulyſſes, when he returns 


to Ithaca, will pay him a large ſum tor your ran- 


mm” 
When we avined at 75 re I 3 ed the coun- 


ſel of Narbal, and was ſoon convinced thut ail he had 8 


related was true; though, before, I could ſcarce con- 


{ ceive it potlible- for any man to render himſelf to ex- _ 
7} tremely wretched as he had repreſented Pygmalion. 


e was the more ſenſibly touched at the appear- 


ances of his tyranny and wretchedneſs, as they had : 


the force of Derek; - and | laid to my (elt, * This 
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i5 the man who has been ſeeking happineſs, and ima- 
gined it was to be found in unlimited power and in- 
_ exhauitible wealth: wealth and power he has ac- 


_ quired, but the acquiſition has made him miſerable. 


If he was a ſhepherd, as [ have lately been, he would 

be equally happy in the enjoyment of rural pleaſures, 
Which, as they are innocent, are never regretted ; he 

would fear neither daggers nor poiſon, but would be 


the love and the lover of mankind : he would not, 


indeed, poſſeſs that immenſe treaſure, which, to ko 


who hides it, is uſcleſs as an heap of fand ; but he 


uculd rejoice in the bounty of Nature, by which 
every want would be ſupplied. He appears to act 


only by the dictates of his own will, but he is in- 


_ deed the ſlave of appetite ; he is condemned to do 

the drudgery of avarice, and to ſmart under the 
ſcourge of fear and ſuſpicion. He appears to have 
__ dominion over others, but he is not the matter even 
of himſelf; for, in every irregular palkon, he has not 


only a maſter, but a tormentor.” 


Such were my reflections upon the condition of _ 
By ;gmalion, without having feen him; for he was 
| ſeen by none; and his people could only gaze, with 
| a kind of ſecret dread, upon thole lofty towers which 
were ſurrounded night and day by his guards, and 
in which he had immured himſelf with his treaſures 

2s in a prilon. { compared this inviſible king with 
Seſoſtris, the mild, the affable, the good; who was 

ſo eaty of accels to his ſubjects, and fo deſirous to 
_ converſe with ſtrangers; ſo attentive to all who wiſh- 
ed to be heard, and ſo inquilitive after truth, which 

| thoſe who ſurround a throne ire ſolicitous to conceal. 


Seſloſtris,“ faid I, * feared nothing, and had no- 
thing to fear; he ſhowed himſelf to all his ſubjects 


a to his children: but, by Pygm: lion. oy thing 
ts to be teared, and N ze . ars ev ery thing This eex- 
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crable tyrant is in perpetual danger of aviolent death, 
even in the centre of his inaccetlivle palace, and ſur- 
rounded by his guards; but the good Seſolitis, when 
his people were gathered i in crowds about him, was 


in perfect ſafety, like a kind father, who, in his on 25 


houſe, is furrounded by his children. 


« Pygmalion gave orders to fend back the RPE 


of the Iſle of Cyprus, who, to f{uilil a treaty, had al- 


ſiſted his own in their expedition to Egypt; and Nar- 


bal took this opportunity to ſet me at liberty. He 


cauſed me to pats in review among the Cyprian ſol- 


diers; for the king always inquired into the minut— 


et incidents with the molt ſerupulous ſuſpicion. Ihe 
failing of negligent and indolent princes is the giving 


themſelves up, with a boundlets and implicit cont:- 


dence, to the diſcretion of ſome crafty and iniquitous | 
favourite; but the failing of Pygmalion was, to ſut- 


8 
pect the mot i ingenuous and upright : he knew not 


how to diltinguith the native icatures of Integrity 


from the maſk of Diſſimulation; for Integrity, who 


diſdained to approach fo corrupt a prince, be had 


never ſeen; and he had been ſo often defrauded and 


betrayed, and had fo often detected every ſpecies ot 


vice under the femblaace of virtue, in the > wretches 


who were about him, that he imagines every man 


wWalked in diſguiſe, that 2 ended only in ne 

and that all men were nearly the ſame. When hs 
found one mun abe e kg = corrupt, he ok 10 
care to diſplace him tor another, becauſe he took lor 


granted that another wo uld be as bad ; and. he had 
a worſe opinion of thoſe in whom he diſcovered an 


appearance of merit pre an of thoſe who were mot 

openly vicious, wes aule he believed thein to beegually 
knaves, and greater hy poerites. | 

-* Bur, to eta n to myleit. The picreing (0 REF 

of the king did not di fingu' ſu me {rom the Cypriun 
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ſoldiers; but Narbal trembled for fear of a diſcovery, 
which would have been fatal both to him and to me: 
he, therefore, expreſſæd the utmoſt impatience to ſee 
me embark; but I was detained at *I'yre a conſi— 
derable time by contrary winds. | | 
__ «+ During this interval I acquainted myſelf with | 
ö a manners of the Phenicians, a people that were 
become famous through all the known world. ad- 
mired the ſituation of their city, which 1s built upon 
an ifland in the midit of the ſea: the neighbouring 
coaſt is rendered extremely delightful by its uncom- 
mon fertility, the exquiſite flavour of its fruits, the 
number of towns and villages which are almaſt con— 
tiguous to each other, and ihe excellent temperature 
of "the climate: it is ſheltered by a ridge of mountains 
from the. burning winds that paſs over the ſouthern 
continent, and reſreſhed by the northern breezes that 
blow from the ſea : it is ſituated at the foot of Li- 
banus, whole head is concealed within the clouds, 
and hoary with everlaſting froſt. Torrents of water, 
mingled with ſnow, ruſh trom the craggy precipices 
a ſurround it; and at a ſmall diſtance below is a 
vaſt foreſt of cedars, which appear to be as ancient 
as the earth, and almoſt as lolty as the {xy : the de- 
clivity of the mountain below the forelt is covered 
with paſture, where innumerable cattle and theep are 
cContinvally feeding among a thouſand rivulets of the 
ured water; and at the toot of the mountain below 
ihe paſtures the plain has the appearance of a gar- 
dlen, u here Spring and Autumn ſeem to unite their in- 
fluence, to produce at once both flowers and fruit, 
which are never parched by the peſtilential hear of 
the ſouthern bluſt, nor blighted by the piercing cold 
01 .the northern tempeſt. 
4 Near this de! ightful coaſt the iſland, on which 
T vre is boi It, emerges from the lea : the city ſeeins 
55 | 
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to float upon the w: iters, and looks like the ſovereign & 


of the deep. It is crowded with merchants of every 
nation, and its inhabitants are themſelves the molt 
eminent merchants in the world, It appears, at firſt, 

not to be the city of any particular people, but to be 
common to all, as the centre of their commerce. 


There are two large moles, which, like two arms 


ſtretched ont into the ſea, embrace a ſpacious har- 
bour, which is a ſhelter ſrom every wind. The veſſels 


in this harbour are to numerous, as almolt to hide 


the water in which they float; and the malls look at 
a diſtance like a foreſt. All the citizens ol Fyre ap- 


ply themſelves to trade, and their wealth does not 
render them erg of that labour by which it is 


increaſed. Their city abounds with the fine linen of 


Egypt, and cloth that has been doubly dyed with 
the Tyrian purple, a colour which has a luſtre that 
time itſelf can ſcarce diminiſh, and which they fre- 


_ quently heighten by embroidery of gold and tilver, 
The commerce of the Phenicians extends to the Straits 
of Gades; they have even entered the valt ocean 


by which the world is cucircled, and made long 
Voyages up the Red Sea to iilands which are un- 

known to the reſt of mankind, from whence they. 
bring gold, perfumes, and many animals that arg to 


be found in no other country. 
„] gazed, with inſatiable curioſity, upon ai great 


_ city, in which every thing was in motion; and where 
none of thote idle and inquititive perſons are to be 
found, who, in Greece, ſaunter about the public places 


in quelt of news, or obſerve the foreigners who come 
on ſhore in the port. 1 he men are buſied in un- 


loading the veſſels, in ſending away, or in ſelling 5 
their merchandiſe, in putting their warchouſes in 
order, or in keeping an account of the ſums due to 
them from foreign merchants . and the women are. 
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conſtantly ed in ſpinning wool, in drawing 
patterns for embroidery, or in folding up rich ſtuffs. 
.« By what means,” faid | to Narbal, have the 
Phenicians monopolized the commerce of the world, 
and enriched themlel ves at the ny Nr of every other ; 
nation?” „ You fee the means,” anſwered Narbal: 
the ſitnation of Tyre renders it more fit for eom- 
inerce than any other place, and the invention of na- 
vigation is the peculiar glory ct our country. If 
the accounts are to be believed that are tranſmitted 
to us from the moſt remote antiquity, the Tyrians 
rendered the waves ſubſervient to their purpoſe long 
before Typhus and the Argonauts became the boalt 
of Greece: they were the firſt who defied the rage 
ofthe billows and the tempeſt on a few floating planks, 
and fathomed the aby ſſes of the ocean: they reduced 
the theories of Egyptian and Babylonian fcience to 
practice, regulating their courſe, where there was no 
landmark, by the ttars; and they brought innumer- 
able nations together which the ſea had ſeparated. 
The Tyrians are ingenious, perlevering, and labo- 
Tious: they have, beſide, great manual dexterity, 
and are remarkable for temperance and frugality : _ 
the laws are executed with the moſt ſcrupulous punc- 
tuality; the people are, among themſeives, perfect- 
ly unanimous; and, to ſtrangers, they are, above al! 
Others, friendly, courteous, and faithful. 
Ssuch are the means, nor is it neceſſary to ſeek 
for any other, by which they have ſubjected the ſea 


to their dominion, and included every nation in their 


commerce. But if jealouſy and faction thould break 
in among them; it they ſhould be ſeduced by plea- 
ure, or by indolence ; if the great ſhould regard la- 
bour and economy with contempt, and the manual 


arts ſhould no longer be deemed honourable; if public 


55 faith ſhould r not be . with the franger, and the 
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laws of a 1 commerce ſhould be violared; if manu 
factures thould be neglected, and thoſe ſums ſpared 


which are necettary to render every commoulty per- 


fect in its kind; that power, which is now the object | 


of your admiration, would be ſoon at an end.” 


gut how,” ſaid I,“ can ſuch a commerce be elta- 
bpliſhed at Ithaca?“ „ By the ſame means,” ſaid he, 


that have eſtabliſhed it here. Receive all ſtrangers 
with readineſs and hoſpitality; let them find ſafety, 
convenience, and liberty, in your ports, and be careful 
never to diſgu!t them by avarice or pride. He that 
would ſucceed in a projet ot gain, mult never at- 


| tempt to gain too inuch ; and, upon proper occaſions, 


mult know how to loſe. Endeavour to gain the good- 


will of foreigners; rather ſuffer ſome injury than 


_ offend them by doing juſtice to yourſelf; and, eſpe- 
_ cially, do not keep them at a dittance by an haughty 


behaviour. Let the laws of trade be neither compli- 
cated nor burdenſome; but do not violate them your- 


ſelf, nor ſuffer them to be violated with i impunity. Al- 
ways punith fraud with ſeverity: nor let even the ne 


gli. 


gence or prodigality of a trader eſcape; for follies, as 
well as vice, etfectually ruin trade, by ruining thoſe 


who carry it en. But, above all, never reſtrain the 
treedom of commerce, by rendering it ſublervient to 


your own immediate gain; the pecuniary advantages 
ot commerce thould be left wholly to thoſe by whole 


labour it ſubſiſts, le{t this labour, for want of a ſuffi- 
cient motive, ſhould ceaſe: there are more than equi- 


valent advantages of another kind, which muſt neceſ- 
ſarily reſult to the prince, from the wealth which a 
free commerce will bring into his ſtate; and commerce 


is a kind of ſpring, which, to divert from i its natural 


channel, is to loſe. There are but two things which 
invite foreigners, profit and convenieney: if you ren- 


der e commerce lets convenient, or leſs *. they 
7 12 | 
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will iuſenſbiy ſorſake you; and thoſe that once 

depart will never return; becauſe other nations, ta- 
king advantage of your imprudence, will invite them 
to their ports, and an habit will ſoon be contract- 


ed of trading without you. It mult, indeed, be con- 


felled, that the glory, even of Tyre, has for ſome time 
been obſcured. O my dear Telemachus, hadit thou 
beheld it before thy reign of Pygmalion, how much 
greater would have been thy aſtoniſhment ! the re- 
mains of Tyre only are now to be ſeen; ruins, which 
have yet the appearance of maguificence, but will 
ſhortly be mingled with the duſt. "0! unhappy Tyre, 
to what a wretch art thou ſubjected ; thou, to whom, 
as to the ſovereign of the world, the ſea to lately roll- 
ed the tribute of every nation! 
Both ſtrangers and ſubjects are calls . 
by Pygmalion; and, inſtead of throw! ing open our 
ports to traders of the moſt remote countries, like his 
pPredeceſſors, without any ſtipulation or inquiry, he 
demands an exact account of the number of veſſel: 
that arrive, the countries to which they belong, the 
name of every perſon on board, the manner ot their 
trading, the ſpecies and the value of their commodities, 
and the time they are to continue upon his coalt: but 
this is not the worſt; for he puts in practice all the 
little artifices of cunning to draw the foreign mer- 
_ chants into ſome breach of his innumerable reguJa- 
tions, that, under the appearance of juſtice, he may 
_ confiſcate their goods. He is perpetually haraſſing 
thoſe perſons whom he i imagines to be molt wealthy, 
and increaſing, under various pretences, the incum- 
brances of trade, by multiplying taxes: he affects to 
merchandiſe himſelf; but every one is afraid to deal 
with him. And thus commerce Janguilhes; foreigners 
forget, by degrees, the way to Tyre, with which they 
. were once fo well acquainted; and if Pygmalion per- 
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ſills in a conduct ſo impolitic and fo injurious, our 
glory andour power will be transferred to ſome other 


nation, which is governed upon better principles.” 


then enquired of Narbal, by what means the 


Tyrians had become to powerful at ſea; for | was 
not willing to be ignorant of any of the arts of go- 


vernment. We have,” ſaid he, * the foreſts of 
Lebanon, which furnith ſufficient timber for building 


ſhips; and we are careful to reſerve it all for that 


purpoſe, never ſuffering a ſingle tree to be felled = 
but for the uſe of the public; and we have a great 


number of artificers, who are very ſkilful in this 
ſpecies of architecture.“ Where could theſe ar- 
_ tificers be procured ?” ſaid I. They are the gra- 


dual produce,” ſaid he, of our own country. When 


\ thoſe who excel in any art are conſtantly and libe— 


rally rewarded, it will ſoon be practiſed in the greateſt 
poſſible perfection; for perſons of the higheſt abilities 


will always apply themſelves to thoſe arts by which 


great rewards are to be obtained, But beſides pecu- 


niary rewards, whoever excels in any art or ſcience 


upon which navigation depends receives great ho- 
nour: a good geometrician is much reſpected, an 


able aſtronomer yet more, and no rewards are 
thought too great for a pilot who excels in his pro— 


feſſion. A ſkilful carpenter is not only well paid, 
but treated with ſome deference ; and even a dexte- 
Tous rower is ſure of a reward proportioned to his 
ſervices ; his proviſion is the beſt of its kind, proper 


care is taken of him when he is ſick, and of his wife 
and children when he is abſent: if any periſh by 


ſhipwreck, their familics are provided for; and thoſe 
who have been in the ſervice a certain number of 


: years are diſmiſſed with honour, and enabled tO 
| ſpend the remainder of their days without labour or 


ſolicitude. We are, therefore, never in want of f{:i!- 


an act. — — 
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ful mariners; for it is the ambition of every father 


to quality his fon for fo advantageous a [tation ; and 


boys, almoſt as toon as they can walk, are taught to 
manage an oar, to climb the {hrowds, and to deſpiſe 


a ſtorm. Men are thus rendered wiltingly tubſervient 


to the purpoſes of government, by an adminiſtration 


ſo regular, that it operates with the force of cuſtom; 


and by rewards ſo certain, that the impulle of hope | 


is irreſiſtible. And, indeed, by authority alone little 
can be effected; mere obedience, like that of a vallal 


to his lord, is not ſuſncient; obedience mult be ant. 


_ mated by affection; and men muſt tind their own 

advantage in that labour which! 15 e to effect 
the purpoſes of others. 

After this diſcourſe Narbal carried me to 5 the 


public ſtorehouſes, the arſenals, and all the manu- 
factories that relate to the ſhipping. I inquired mi- 


nutely into every article, and wrote down all that [ 


learnt, leſt ſome uſeful circumſtance {hould after 


Wards be for gotten. n 


But Nar bal, who was well acre with the 
temper of pygmalion. and had conceived a zealous 


affection for me, was ſtill impatient for my departure, 
dreading 2 diſcovcry by the king s ſpies, who were 


night and day going about the city; but the wind 


_ wonld not yet permit me to embark: and one day, 


while we were buſted in examining the harbour with 


more than common attention, and queſtioning ſeve- 


ral merchants of commercial affairs, one of Pygma- 


lion's officers came up to Narbal, and faid, * The 
king has juſt learnt, from the captain of one of the 


vellels which returned with you from Egypt, that 
you have brought hither a perſon who pailes for a 
native of Cyprus; but who is, indeed, a liranger af: 


ſome other country, It is the king” s pleaſure that 


ibis 1 be immediately. ſecured, and the eountt 
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to which he belongs certainly known; and for this 
5ou are to anſwer with your head.” Jaſt at this 
moment [ had left Narbal at a little diltance, to 
examine more nearly the proportions of a P'yrian 
vellel, which was almolt new, and which was ſaid to 
be the belt ſailer that had ever entered the port; 


and | was then ſtating ſome quettions to the (hip- 
wright, under whole a it had been built. 

1 Narbal antwered, with the utmolt conſternation 
and terror, that the foreigner was really a native of 
the iſland of Cyprus, and that he would immediately 
go in ſearch of him: but the moment the officer was 


out of fight he ran to me, and acquainted me with 
my danger. My apprehenſions,” laid he, © were, 


but too juſt: my dear Velemachus, our ruin is ine- 


vitable. The king, who is night and day tormented 


with miſtrult, futpects that you are not a Cyprian, 

and has commanded me to ſecure your perſon under 

pain of death. What thall we do? May the gods de- 
liver us by more than human wifdom, or we d periſh! 
I muſt produce you to the king; but do you confi- 


dently athrm that you ace a Cyprian of the city of 


Amathus, and ton of a ſtatuary of Venus: I will 


confirm your account, by declaring that [ was for- 


merly acquainted with your father; and perhaps the 
king, without entering into a more fevere ſcrutiny, 
will ſuffer you to depart: this, however, is the only 


expedient by which a chance of life can be procured 


5 tor us both.“ 


« To this counſel of Narbal [ 8 « Let 
an unhappy wretch perith, whoſe deſtruction is the 


decree of Fate. I can die without terror; and! 
would not involve you in my calamity, becauſe | 
would live without ingratitude; but cannot conſent 


tolie. Jam a Greek; and to tay that Il am a Cyprian, 
is to ceale to be 2 4 man : the gods, who know mv 
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; fincerity, may, if it is conſiſtent with their wiſdom pre- 
ſerve me by their power; but fear thall never ſeduce 


me to attempt my own preſerv ation by falſehood,” 
„This falſehood,” antwered Narbal, © is wholly 


Without guilt, nor can it be condemned even by the 
gods: it will produce il! to none; it will preſerve 


the innocent ; and it will no ei deceive the 


king, than as it will prevent his incurring the guilt 


ct cruelty and injuſtice. Your love of tu is ro- | 
1nantic, and your zeal for religion tuperititious.”” 
. That it is a talſchood,” ſaid I, * is, to me, a ſuf- 


| ficient proof that it can never become a man who 


ſpeaks in the preſence of the gods, and is under per- 
petual and unlimited obligations to truth. He who 


offers violence to truth, as the counteracts the dictates 

of conſcience, muſt offend the gods, and injure him- 
elf: do not, therefore, urge me to a conduct that is 
unworthy both of you and of me. If the gods re- 


gard us with pity, they can eaſily effect our deliver- 


ance; and if they ſuffer us to periſh, we ſhall die the 


marty rs of truth, and leave one example to mankind, 


that virtue has been preferred to hte. My life has 
been already too long, lince it has been ouly a ſeries 
of misfortunes; and it is the danger of your's only, 


my dear Narbal, that I regret. Why, alas! ſhould _ 


your triendthip tor a wretched fugitive be fatal to 


yourlſett 2?” 


his diſpute, which had continued NE TS 
time, was at length interrupted by the arrival of a 


perſon, who had run till he was not able immediately 


to ſpeak; but we foon learnt that he was another 
of the king” s officers, and had been diſpatched by 
Aitzrbe. Aſtarbe had beauty that appeared to be 


more than human, and a mind that had almoſt the 


power of faſcination; her general manner was 


* . and her particular . ſoft and _ 


IJ 
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nuating: but, with all this power to pleaſe, ſhe was, 


like the Syrens, cruel and malignant ; and knew 3 
to conceal the worſt purpoles by inſerutable diſſimu- 


lation. She had gained an abfolute alcendency 


over Pygmalion by her beauty and her wit, the 


ſweetnels of her ſong, and the harmony of her lyre; 


and Pygmalion, in the ardour ot his paſlion for this 


miſtreis, had put away Lopha his queen. He 


thought only how he thovid gratity Altarbe, who. 
was enterpriſing and ambitious; and his avarice, 
however infamous, was {carce more a curle, than his 
extravagant fondneſs for this woman. But though 
he was pailionately enamoured of her, the regarded | 
him with contempt and averſion : the diſguited, in- 


_ deed, her real ſentiments, and appeared to de ſire liſe 


itlelf only as the means of enjoying his ſociety, at 


the very mo ment in which her heart lickened at his 
approach. 


At this time there was at Tyre e a voung Load in 


named Mel:chon, who was RES beautiful, but 


diſſolute, voluptuous, and effeminate: his principal 


care was to preſerve the delicacy of his compic xion, 
and to ſpread his flaxen hair in ringlets over his 


ſhoulders, to perfume his perſon, adiult his dress, 


and chaunt amorous ditties to the mulic of his lyre. 


Of this youth Altarbe became enamorired to diſtrac- 


tion; but he declined her favours, becaute he was 


himſelf equally enamoured of another, and dreaded _ 
the jealouſy of the king. Aſtarbe perceived herſelt 


lighted; and, in the rage of difappointment, reto!- 


ved, that he who rejected her love thould at leaſt | 


gratily her revenge: the thought of repretenting 
Melachoa to the king as the tiranger whom he had 


been informed Wark 3 brou Zat into Fyre, and 


after whom he had cauſed inquiry to be made: in 


this trand the e luccce ded, by 5 er own arts of perſuu- | 


Vor. „ | 1 


Ul 
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ſion, and by bribing to fecrecy all who might have 
diſcovered it to Pygmalion : tor as he neither loved 
virtue himiclt, nor could Gitcover it in others, he 
was ſurrounded by abandoned mercenaries, who 1 
would, without fcruple, execute his commands, how— 
ever iniquitous and cruel. Jo thete wretches the au— 
thority of Altarbe was formidable; and they aſſiſted 
Her to deceive the king, leſt they thould give offence 
to an imnerious woman, who monopolized his con- 
Hilence. Thus Melachon, though known to be a_ 
_ Ly44ian by the whole city, was catt into priſon, as 
tlie ſoreiguer Wim Narbal had ane out of : 
Egypt. | | 
But Allarbe, ſearing that if Narbal hould come 
before the! Ling he nn! ht diſcover the impoſture, diſ- 
patched this officer wich the utmoſt expedition, who 
dellvered her commands in theſe words: „It is the 
pleafure of Altarbe that you do not diſcover the 
ſtranger whom you brought hither to the king; the. 
requires nothing of you but to be. filenr, and will 
herſelf be anſwerable for whatever is neceflary to 
vour judite tion: but let your friend immediately 
mbark with the Cyprians, that he may be no more 
Sow in the Ciily,” Narbal, who received this pro- 
potal of deliverance with ecitaſy, readily promiſed to 
tuts the conditions; and the officer, well fatished to 
have ſuceeeded in his COmmiliion, retur ned to Altar be 
to 5 abe his report 5 
C POR this OCCINON we «ds not but bs ihe | 
Civine, 5 004nets, which had to tuddenly rewarded our 
integrity, and int crocs; almioſt by miracle, in favour 
Fthes es ere ready to have facriticed every thing 
* truth; and we reflected, with horror, upon a king 
wno as | given himtclt up to avarice and ſenſuality. 
ie, 5 5 is thus fulpicions of deceit,” ſaid we, 
s: deler ves to be deceived; and, indeed, that which he 
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: deſerves he . for as he ſuſpects the upright of 
hypocriſy, he puts himſelt into the hands of wretche 
who projets the villany that they prac! ite, and alma E 
every other. Per {on in the kt! „sen F Perce wes the tram 1 
by which he is over-reached, ' hu, wile Promotion 
is made the tool of a thamel: S ltru— npet, the gods | 
render the falſchood of the wicked an inttrument of 
_ preſervation to the righteous, to whom itis lets arcade 
tul to periſh than to he.” | 
« At the very tine 8 which wo wore n. :king the!e 
reflections we Perce ed the WW Th 1 chan e. 11 NOW -: | 
_ blew fair for the Cyprian fleet, and Nur bal cried out, 
„Ihe gods declare for 1 nee, my dear 'Felemacku>, : 
and will complete thy deliverance; ily ſrom this ecuel, | 
this execrable coat: to follow thee, to whatever cli- | 
mate, to follow thee in life and death, would be hup᷑- 
pineis and honour ; but, alas! Fare. has conn ected | 
me with this wreic bed country: with my conny! | 
am born to ſuſſer; and, pe erhaps, in her ruins! Wan 
periſh: but of w hat momient is this, if my tongne Mi 
hall be ſtill fuirhful to truth, and my heart hall hold 11 | 
faſt its integrity. As for hes, my dear Telemachus, 
may the gods, who guide thee by their wiſdom, re— 
Ward this to'the atmolt of their bounty, by giving 
and continuing to thee that virtue, which is pure, 
generous, and exalted. Rlayeſt thou ſurvive every | 
| danger, return in ſafety to Ithaca, and deliver Pene ſi 
lope trom the preſumption of her ſuitors. May thy | 
eyes behold, and thy arms embr "UCC, the wiſe UHyfſfes 
thy father; and may he rcjoice in a ſon that will yet 
add new honours to his mune. But, in the midit of if 


thy felicity, ſulFer, at leaſt, the ſorrows of friendſhip, F 


— — — 


** Ä] 


* _ 


the pleaſing anguith of virtue, to teal upon thee for i 
| a moment; and remember unhappy Narbal witha WI 
ſigh, that mal at once ae his miner tunes and — 


! 
thy affeQtion.” | if b 
K 2 
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« My heart 6 within me as he ſpoke; and, 


* hs he expected my reply, I threw myſelf upon his | 
neck, and bedewed it with my tears, but was unable 


to utter a word: we, therefore, embraced in lilence, 


and he then conducted me to the veſſel. While we 


weighed anchor, he ſtood upon the beach; and when 


the vetlel was under fail, we mutually looked towards 


OD other, till the object na conluled, and at 
length wen clappeared.” ues 


END OF BOOK THIRD, 
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c4 LY P $ 0 interrupts Telemachus in his relation, that be may re- 


tire to reſt, Mentor privately reproves him, for having undertaken 
the recital of his adventures; but, as he has begun, adviſes him o 


proceed. Telemachus relates, that, during his voyage from Tyre to 


Cyprus he dreamed that he was protected from Venus and Capid by | 
Minert a, and that he afterwards imagined he ſaw Mentor, who 
exharted him to fly from the Iſle of Cyprus ; that when he awak. 


cd, the veſſel would have periſhed in a ſtorm if he had not himſelf | 


taken the helm, the Cyprians being all intoxicated with wine: that 
when he arrived at the iſland, he ſaw, with horror, the moſt con- 
tagious examples of debauchery ; but that H«zael the Syrian, to 
whom Mentor had been ſold, happening to be at Cyprus at the ſame 


time, brought the two friends jegether, and tcok them on board is 
veſſel that was bound to Crete: that, during the voyage, he bad 


ſeen Amphitrite drawn in her charict by ſea-b: Jes, a ſight inf- 


niteꝶ enterlaiuing and magnificent. | 


TELEMACHUS 
BOOK FOURT I. 


ALYPSO, who had, till this inftant, ſat ma- 


tionleſs, and liſtening with inexpreflible delight 


to the adventures of Telemachus, now interrupted | 


him, that he might enjoy ſome reſpite. * It is time,” 
ſaid the, that, after ſo many toils, you thould tale 
the ſweets of repoſe. In this illand you have nothing 


to fear; every thing is here ſubſervient to your willes; 


open your hearts, therefore, to joy, and make room 
for all the bleſſings of peace, which the gods are 


E= for you; and to-morrow, when the roſy 
fingers of Aurora hall unlock the golden doors of 


the Fatt, and the ſteeds of Phœbus ſhall fpring vp 

from the deep, diffuſing the beams of day, "and 
driving before them the itars of heaven, the kiltory 
of your misfortunes, my dear Telemachus, ſhall be 


reſumed. You have exceeded even veur father in 


wiſdom and in courage: nor has Achilles, the con- 
queror of Hector, nor Theſeus who returned rom 
hell, nor even the great Alcides who delivered the 
earth from io many monſte ers. diſplayed either forti- 
tude or virtue equal to your's. May one deep and 


— 


unbroken Sncaber render the night [ſnort to yor, 


though, to me, als! it will be weariſome and long. 


Wit 'Y * bat i impatience fhail 1 delire again tc to fe you; 
to hear your voice; to urge You to repeat what L 
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have been told already, and inquire after what I am 


ſtill to learn! Go, then, my dear Telemachus, with 


that friend, whom the bounty of the gods has again 
reſtored; retire into the grotto which has been pre- 


pared for your repoſe. May Morpheus thed his 
benigneſt influence upon your eyelids, that are now 
| heavy with watching ; and diffuſe a pleaſing languor 
through your limbs, that are fatigued by labour: 


may he cauſe the molt delighttul dreams to tport 
around you, fill your imagination with gay ideas, 
and keep far from you whatever might chaſe them 


away too oon 


The goddeſs . a Tebemac he into the 


| ſeparate grotto, which was not leſs rural cr pleaſant 
than her own. In one part of it, the lulling mur- 
murs of a fountain invited ſleep to the weary ; and 
in another, the nymphs had prepared two beds of 
the ſotieſt moſs, and covered them with two large 
ſkins, one with that of a lion for Telemachus, and 
the other with that of a bear tor Mentor. 
They were now alone; bnt Mentor, before he re- 
ſigned his eyes to flcep, {poke thus to Telem:caus: 
Ihe pleaſure of relating your adventures has en- 
ſaared you; for, by diſplaying the dangers which 
you have furmonated by your courage and your in- 
ge! mty you have capiivated Calypſo; aud, in pro- 
portion as you have enfl:med her paſſions, you have 
eniured your own captivity. Can it be hoped that 
the will {uffer him to depart who has diſplayed ſuch | 
power to pleaſe? You have been betrayed to indiſ- 
eretion by your vanity. She promiſed to relate tome 
ſtories to you, and to acquamt vou with the adven- 
tures and the tate of Ulyſſes; but the has found 
rewrs to f much without giving you any intorma- 
tion, and to draw irom you Whatever the deſired to 
know. Such are the arts of the flatterer and the 
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wanton | When, 0 Telemachus ! will you be wiſe 
enough to reſiſt the impulle ot vanity, and know ho.ẽ 


to ſuppreſs incidents that do you honour, when it is 
not fit they ſhould be related? Others. indeed, ad- 
mire the wiſdom which you poilels at an age in which 


they think tolly might be forgiven ; but l can for- 
give you nothing : your heart is known only to me, 


S 


and there is no other who loves you well enough t 


tell you your faults. How much does your lather 


Rill furpaſs you in wiſdom !” 


„ Could I then,” anſwered Telemachus, © have 


refuſed an account of my misfortunes to Calypſo!“ 
No,“ replied Mentor; * but you thould have gra- 


tified her curioſity only by reciting ſuch circumſtan— 


ces as might have raiſed her compaſſion: you might 
have told her, that, after having long wandered 3 om 
place to place, you was firſt a captive in Sicily, and : 


then a ſlave in Egypt. This would have been enough; 


and all that was more ſerved only to render char | 
poiſon more active which now rages at her heart; 


poilon from which [ oy the gods that thy heart 


may be detended ! 


« But what can now 'W done ?” ſaid T elemachus, 


% Now,” replied Mentor, “the ſequel of your ſtory 
cannot be ſuppreſſed : Calypſo knows too much to 
be deceived in that which the has yet to learn; and 
to attempt it would be only to diſpleaſe her. Pro- 
ccd, therefore, to-morrow, in your account of all 


that the gods have done for you; and {peak another 
time with more modeity of ſuch actions of your own 


as may be thought to merit praite.,” This ſalutary 
advice was received by Telemachus with the tame 
fciendihip with which it was given by Mentor; and 


they immediately lay down to reſt. 


As ſoon as the firlt rays of Phœbus gl lanced upon. 
the mountains, Mentor heard che Voice ot Caly = 5 
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_calling to her l in the neig rhEouring word, 


and awakened Telemachus. It is time, ald he, 
« to repreſs the incronchment of ileep: let us now 


return to Calvpto, but put 10 contidence in her 
words; that your heart againlt her, and dread the 
delicious poiſon of her praiſe. Y eiter day the exalted 


vou above the wile Ulyiles vour lather, and the in- 


vincible Achilles; above Theſeus who filled the earth 


with his fame, and Hercules who obtained a place in 
the ſkies: did you perceive the excels of ſuch adula- 
tion, or did you believe her vrailcs to be jult? Ca- 


Iypſo herlelf laughs in ſecret at lo romantic a falſe- 


hood, which the uttered only becauſe ſhe believer 
vou to be fo vain as to be oratified by the grohe 


flattery, and ſo weak as to be i npoſed upon by the 


moi? extravagant inprobabilicy.” | 

They now appro:ched the place where they were 
expected by the goddeſs. "The moment the perceived 
them lhe forced a ſmile, and attempted to conceal, 
under the appearance of joy, the dread and anxiety 
which agitated her boſom; for the foreſaw, that, 
under the direction of Men tor, Fan de Kh! Ut 
ſes, would elude her ſnares. Come,” ſaid ſhe, my 


dear Telemachus, and relieve me from the impatience 


of curiolity : | have dreamed all the night of your 
departure from Phercia, to ſeek new adventures in 
the !fle of Cyprus: let us not, therefore, loſe another 
moment; make haſte to {atisty me with knowledge, 
and put an end to the illuſions of conjecture.” They 


then ſar down upon grafs that was intermingled with 
viol-ts, and a lofty grove ſprend its ſhadow overthem. 


Calypto could not refrain from looking trequent- 


N Ir, with the moſt paſſionate tenderneſs, at Telema— 
chus; nor perceive, without indignation, that cvery _ 


ola nce of her eye was 1emarked by Mentor. All! 


- ber nymphs ently ranged themſelves in a ſemi- 


, 


— 
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Cir le, and leane wh {orwartd v * the würde agernek, 


ee eably fix ed up on Tem: 1c Los - who, lookin 5 


y 
Comwnw ard, and bluthing with the malt gracetul moy- 


Ocity, thus continued fs narrative. 


Our fails had not been lang filled with the gentle 
broatit of a tavouring weite belore the level conit 
ot Phenicia ditappearcd. As | was now. ailoctated 
with Cyprians,. of whote manners 1 was tially 1g. 


11. rant, [determined to remus lilcnt, hate | night 


the bette? remark all that pulled, and reconunend 


myſelf to my compunions by the molt ſerupalous de- 


corum. But, during my ilence, a deep ep Ulle 
nfentibly upon me ; the voluntary exercile of all my 
aculties was ſulpended: Junk into the molt Inxa- 


Tions tranquillity, ; nd my heari overflow ed with de- 
light. On a ſudden I thought the clouds parted, 


and that I fw V. nus in her chart drawn by two 


doves: the appeared in all that racgrince.. ct beauty, 
that gaiety of youth, that {mrhins fottnuls, and ary 


fitible Trace, which the ! hugderer him! cht cont. 4 


tcarce ltedlaltly behold, WW B. 11 the hr it 1 100 5 1d from the 


foam of the en. | Rog gh! tile deicended with aſto— 


niſhing rapidity, and in a moment reached the ſpot 


on which 1 it. os; that fhe then, with a mile, Jad 
her hand upon my thoulder, and dann iced theie 


words: © Young Greek, thou art now about to en- 


ter into mf domitions : : thou alt ſhortly arrive at 
that fortunate ill, ind where every pleature tprings up 
under my ſteps; there thou thi; ut burn incente upon 


my altars, and I will lavith upon thee inexhauftible 
delight: let thy heart, therefore, indulgeſthe utmoſt 


| Juxuri: ancy of hope, and reject not the huppincts which. 


the moſt powertul ot all the deities 1 is NOW . to 
ar " 


At the ſame time T percety ed the "a Cupid Hut- 
1 


* 
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tering, on his little wings, round his mother : the 


lovely ioftnets and laughing (1; vplicity of childhood 
appe.red i in his countenance ; but, in his eyes, which 
ſparbled with a piercing brightnefs, there was ſome- 
thing that | could not behold without fear. He 
looked at me, indeed, with a ſmile ; but it was the 
malignant ſmile of deriſion nd cruelty : he ſelected 
 Trom his golden quiver the kceneit of all his arrows, 
and, having bent his bow, the ſbaft was jult parting 


trom the ſtring, when Minerva luddenly appeared, 
and lifted her immortal x: Zis before me. In her al- 


pect there was not that exquilite ſoftnets, that amo. 
rous languor, which I had remarked in the counte- 
nance and attitude of Venus: the beanty of Minerva 
was ſimple, chaſte, and unaffected; all was caſy and 
natural, yer ſpirited, ſtriking, and majeitic. The 
thafrt of Cupid, not having ſufficient force to peue- 
rate the ſhield that intercepted it, fell to the ground; 
and the god, touched at once with [hame and indig- 
nation, withdrew his bow, and betrayed his diſap- 
Pointment by a ſigh. “ Away! preſumptuous boy,” 


ivd Minerva; „thou haſt power only over the bale, 


who prefer the ſordid pleatures of ſenſuality to the 
1ublime enjoyments of wiidom, virtue, and honour,” 

Love, bluthing with reſtrained anger, flew away with- 
out rep! 2 and Venus again aſcending to Olympus, 
I long traced her chariot and her doves in a a cloud of 
intermingled azure and gold; 1 at length, they 
vere not to be dittinguiſhed; and, when I turned my 
eyes downwards, I perceived that Minerva allo had 

diſappeared. 
ll then fantied myſelf tranſported. to a delightful 


gar den, which revived in my wiad the deſcriptions 


that! had heard of Elyſium. Here 1 met with Men: 
tor, Who accolled me in theſe words:“ Fly from 
this fatal country, this iſland of contagion, where 
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| every . tainted with ſenſuality, where the 


moſt heroic virtue has cute for fear, and Pow 
can be obtained only by flight!“ "Che moment I ſaw 


Mentor! attempted to throw my arms about him 
in an ecſtaſy of joy; but | (trove in vain to lift my 


feet from the ground, my knees failed under me, and 


my arms cloſed over an empty thade which eluded 
their graſp. The elfort wiked me; and | perecived 
that this myſterious dream was a divine admonition. 


A more animated reſolution ag ainſt plealure, and 
greater diſſidence of my own virtue, concurred to 


make me detell the etfeminate and voluptuous man— 
ners of the Cyprians: but [| was molt affected by the 


apprehenſion that Mentor was dead; and that, ha- 
ving palled the irremeable waters of the Styx, be 


was fixed for ever in the bliſsful dwellings of the juſt. 


« [ muſed upon this imaginary lots till [| burſt in- 


to tears; and being obſerved by the mariners, the 


alked me why I wept? I replizd, that it might eaſily 


be gueſſed why an unhappy tugitive, who detpaiced 

of returning ro his country, ſhould weep. in the 
mean 3 however, all the Cyprians that were on 
board gave themſelves up to the molt extravagant 
merriment : the rowers, indeed, to whom a mere ſuſ- 


penſion of labour was luxury, fell aſl-ep upon their 
oars; but the pilot, who had quitted the helm, and 
crowned himlelf with flowers, held in his hand an 


enormous bowl, which he had almoſt emptied of 
wine; and, with the reſt of the crew, who were equal- 
ly intoxicated, roared out fuch ſongs to the praiſe of 
Venus and Cupid as no man v ho has a reverence tor 
virtue can hear without horror. 
„While they were thus thonghtleſs of danger, a 


: ſudden tempelt began to trouble the ocean and ob- 
ſcure the ſky. The winds, as in the wild ardour of 


unexpected freedom, were heard Ne! low: ing among 
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the ſails, wed the waves daſhed againſt the fide ; of 
the vetlel, which groaned under the llrokes. We now 


floated on the ridge ot a liupendons mountain, nick 


the next moment leemed to vide from under s, and 
leave us buried in the abyſe; we perceived alſo ſome 
rocks near us, and he ard the biliows break avainit. 
them with a dreadful noiſe. I had often heard Nen— 
tor ſay, that the efſeminate and v oluptuors are never 
brave; and | now found, by experience, that it was 
true: for the Cyprians, whoſe jollity had been to ex— 
travagant and tumultuous, now tunk unser a tue 
of their danger, and wept like women. | heard no- 
thing but the {creams of terror, and the walliugs dt 
hopcle is diltreſs : ſome lamented the los of le: ures 
| that were never to return; and ſome made idle vows. 
bol ſacrifice to the gods if they reached their port in 
ſafety ; but none had preſence of mind ether to un: 
dertake or direct the navigation of the veifel. In 
this ſituation I thought it my duty to fuve the lives 
of my aſſociates, by. ſaving my on: 1, there fore, 
took the helm into my own h. ind, the pilot being 4 
intoxicated 2s to be wholly in{enſible of the Gai: ger 
of the vellel; J encouraged the affrighted marincrs,. 
andi bee the fails to be taken in; the men rowed 
vigorouſly, and we ſoon found ries clear of the 
recks, among which we had beheld all the RUDE! 
of de eath at to near a view. - 
This event had the appearance of 2 dream to the 
- mariners, who were indebted to me for their lives; 
and they looked upon me with attonithment. We 
arrived at the Ie of Cyprus in that month of the 
ſpring which is conſecrated to Venus; a ſenton w 2:ch 
the 8 vprians believe to be under the caſte 1ence of this 
goacets, becauſe all nature then Appears s to be ant- 
Inate d vich Ne zur; and pleut ure fees 10-173; re 
vp ſpontanccufly with the flowers of the nel, 


- 
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As ſoon as I went on ſhore, I perceived a certain 
fofrnef, in the air, which, though it rendered the. 
body indotent and inactive, yet brought on a diſpo- 
firion to guety and wantonnels: and, indeed, the 
inhabitants were ſo averſe to labour, that the coun— 
try, though extremely fertile and plealant, was al- 
moſt whoily ancultivated. I met, in every ſtreet, 
crowds ot women looſely dreſſed, ſinging the praites 
of Venus, and going to dedicate thombetve 5 to the 
ſervice of her temple. Beauty and pleature tparkled 
in their countenwuces, but their beauty was tainted 


by ateRation ; an! tae modett e y, from which 


female charms Princip: uy derive their power, was 
wanting; the vidolute air, the ſtudied look, the 
ſaunting drets. and the Lifeivio is gnit, the exprel- 
tive glances that ſcemed to ander in ſearch after 
thoſe of the men, the viſihle emulation who ſhould 
kindic the moit ardent paſſion, and whatever elſe 1 
diſcovered iu theſe women, moved only my contempt. 


and averſion, and | was dilgulted by all that 7 


did with a delire to pleaſe. | 

© | was conducied to a temple of the goddeſs, ol 
which there arc ſeveral uw the iſt. ind ; tor "the eis wor- 
mhipped at Cythera, Idalia, and i phos. That which 
I viited was at Cythera: the 22 which is all 
ct marble, is a compiete perityle; and the columns 
are ſo large and ae; that its appearaues is extreme 
ly majeltic: on each front, over the architrave and 
eic e, are large pediments, on which the molt en- 
| tertaining adventure s Of the g0ddels are repreſented | 


in bas-relicf. There is a porpett al crowd of people 


with offerinss at the gate, but within the liqzits ot 
the conſecr. ted gro! and no vicklim is ever flain; the 
fat of bulls and heifers is never burut, us at other | 
temples, nor are the rites of Pleaſure profancd with 


tneir blood: the be Aſts chat are here offered are only 
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preſented before the altar; nor are any accepted but 
thoſe that are young „white. and without blemith; 
they are dreſſed with purple fillets embroidered with 
gold, and their horns are decorated with gilding aud 
flowers: after they have been preſented, they are led 
to a proper place at a conliderable diltance,and Killed 
for the banquet of the prieſts. 
4 Perfumed liquors are allo offered, and wines of 
the richeſt flavour. The habit of the prieſts is a long 
white robe, fringed with gold at the bottom, and 
bound round them with a golden girdle; the richeit 
aromatics of the Eait burn night and day upon the 
altars, and the {moke riſes in a cloud of fragrance to 
the {kies. All the columns of the temple are adorned 
with feltoons; all the ſacrifical veilels are of gold; 


aud the whole building is ſurrounded by a conſecra-— 


ted grove of odoriferous myrtle: none are permitted 
do preſent the victims to the prieſt, or to kindle the 
hallowed fire, but boys and girls of conſummate __ 

beauty. But this temple, however magnificent, was 
rendered infamous by the ditlolute manners f the 
Vvotaries. 
7." hat Þ fire 7s this hace gruck me at fr ſt with 
horror; but at length, by i ee degrees, it became 
: familiar. 1 was no longer alarmed at the appearance 
of vice; the manners of the company had a kind of 
contagious iufluence upon me; my jnnocence Was 
univerlally derided, and my modelty and reſerve be- 
came the {port of impudence and buffoonery: every 


art was practited to excite my paſſions, to enfnare me 


by temptation, and to kindle the love of pleature in 
my breatt. I perceived that 1 was, every day, leſs 
cen ab le of reſiſtance; the influence of education was 
ſormonnted ; my virtucos reſolutions meltcd away; 
I could no longer ſtruggle againſt evils that preſſed 
upon me on every ide; and {rom dreading vice, ! 


* 
— 
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| * ; {? . 8 "an . HA : 3 * | 
came at lengtu to be allt med Lon Virtue; L was le 
: J | | 6 75 8 » " FX © wot | os 7 7 20 

1 man seas «a LTOMLES 10 Ii A deep 1 id 7 1 rive 


his firit eflorts are vigorous, aud he makes way aut 
5 the {tre a; but, if che! Ut * es Ar. tee P. and he 4 *4!1H11OE 


relt himielf upon the bank, he grows weary. by 45 


grees; his ſtrength is exhauſted, his limbs become 
Hiff with tatigue, and hens carried away by 


Fi, x. * ** 
_— LS.» * La — \ BY 


rent. | has. my eyes began to grow dim to the de- 
formity of vice, and my heart thrunk from the toil 


of virtue; I could no longer call in the powers: of 


* 


realon to iny anntance nor remember the example 
of my father: wich emula: 


N 


I * K : s 2 
4 \ S: 2Y 7% „„ iy — 8 
4 12 — : Cas w Cii Suu, LT) * [1-TCIT 


J had teen leutor in the "Rach © ot Elyflum, repreitecck 


— 2 
— 


the Jait tceble effort ol my virtue, by cutting oft all 


hopes: ct ſupport; à pleafing lunguorttole inſenfibly 
Pt 1 | 

upon me, and ] telt, what knew to be; puilor. glide 

from vein to vein, and dliikale itlell through every 


limb wich a fecret ſatisfacti »! Ek, 12 ſudden tarts, 
I de er iq wy Cap. ity with tiahs aud tears; lotne- 


% 


„times I pined with regret, and "He netimtes [raved witit 


indignation- | low w renne 2 period ot lie, fd 
ö 1 * 15 6 ti ! XV ö * v G 1 "© 85 ti 74 11211 N 
45 „Cub . neret 1 * die the 4 Ig Oel EH) 
ſport with the calamities 01 ELON, dan them to mais 
through that it te, which 180 tn ided berweentiiefiarts 


of toliy and the agonies ob elite? hy is not my 
head alren dy hoary, and way.doy not my ters talter 
on the brink of the grave? 1 am | notalreauy Tine 
Laertes, whole Lon is my tather? Death itielt would 
be more eligible than the thajmeful weakneſs to which; 
Tam now con. cious!“ But thete excl. uma tions had no 
ooner burſt from me, than my anguiſh would abate: 
and my confcience, lulled aguin by the opiates of 


4 2 23x . | | : : * : 
Jenfuality, would again calc: to be luce beible G1 


I 8 : $ e — my * 5 "oy : | 
ame; till forme ſudden thought would rouze we 


* 1 % — * = 3 oY 4 : WT * , | 5 * 6.4 N | : 4 - * * * . 
Once ire Fo ſeuſibilich 3 and Un 0 We WLLA: pet keenel 
2 : IN * 4 
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6 In this ſtate. of perplexity and anguiſh J fre- 
quently wandered about in the con! frornted grove, 
| like a hart that has been wounded by the hunters; 
the ſpeed of the hart reaches the diltant forett in a 
moment, but he carries the tormenting ſhaft in his 
fide: thus I v. ny i atteinpted to eſcape from myſelf; 
fur the e anguill of my breaſt could not be a! lleviated 
by: Eh; nging place. - - | 
luuas one day in this ſituation, "wes at ſore 
diſtance before me, in the molt gloomy part of the 
_ grove, I thought I diſcovered Mentor; but, upon 
a nearer approach, his countenance appeared fo pale, 
and expreſſed ſuch a mixture of grief and auſterity, 
thut I felt no joy in his preſence. * Can it be thou,“ 
faid I, © my dearelt friend, my only hope! can it 


be thou thylelf in very deed; or do I thus gaze upon 


0 fleeting illuſion ? ls it Mentor? or is it the ſpirit 
of Mentor, that is ſtill touched with my misfortunes? 
Art not thou numbered among the happy ſpirits, 
who rejoice in the fruition of their own virtue; to 
which the gods have ſuperadded the pure and ever- 
lalling pleafares of Elyſium? Speak. Mentor, doſt 
thou vet live? am I again happy in thy counlei, or 
art thou only the manes of my friend?“ As | pro- 
nounced theſe werds, [ ran towards him breathleſs 
and tranſported : he calmly waited for me, without 
aJvancinga ſingle ſtep: but the gods only know with 
u hat joy 7 perceived that he filled my graip. * No, 
ic 1s not an empty ſhade—I hold him lalt; 1 embr ace 
my dear Mentor !? _ | 
Thus. I exprelied the tunault of my wind in n 
excjamations; till burſting into tears, | hung upon 
his neck without power to ſpeak. He continued to 
look {iedfalily at me with a mixture of grief, ten- 
; Gernot 5, and compaiiion ; ; and at laſt I found words: 
Alas, faid J, « whence art thou come? What 
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dangers has furrounded me in thy abſence ! and 


what {hould I now have done without thec!“ Men- 
tor, not re Zar ung my questions, crizd out, in a voice 
that ſhook me with terror, . Fly! .celiy not a mo- 
ment to t. y. The very truits of this i art poiton 
the air is peſtil ential, the inh. abitants tLemelves ar 
contagious, and {peak only to d:Tnte the molt deadly 
venom. Sordid and infamons de ntuality, the mott 
dreadſul evil that iftned from the Lox of Pandora, 
corrupts every heart, and eradicates l S e 
l wheretore dot —_ linger? Fly! cait not one 
look behind thee; nor Jet even thy thought return 


to this accurled 10 ind 10 ra moment.“ 


to woe 


. 66 While he Ye 4% poke, [ perceived, as if Were, A. 


thick cloud vanith trom betore me, and my eyes were 
once more illuminated with the rays ot unbroke! 
light. My heart was clated with a peaceful yet vi- 

_ gorous joy, very diffrent trom the Gitulute and tu— 


| multuous plealures 51 deiire: ne IS the! * OY () ! p hronty 


and conſuſion, 41 perpetual trantition 1 GIN Outr 4828 
ous paſſion to the keeneſt rcmerſe; the other ts the 
calm and equal felicity of reaton, which participate: 


of divine beatitude, and can neitner ſatiate nor be 


exhaulted : it filled all my brealt, and over flowed in 
tears; nor is there on eartli a. higher enjoyment 


than thus to weep. Happy, ſaid I, „are thofe, 


by whom Virtue vonchlates to be gen in all her 


beauty! thus to behold her, is to love her; and to 


love her, is to be h. aPPy- 24 


„ But my attention was rec ed to Mentor: yo 1 


mult leave yon,” ſaid he, “nor can my itay be pro- 
tracted a moment.” _« Whither dult thou go then? 

aid 1; “to what deſert will I not follow thee! Think 
not to depart without me, for 1 will rather die at 


thy ſeet ! 6 e g caught hold of him, wan 


Be! eld! nim wich al my ! force. It! 18 in vain, in aid 
N 2 


A _— 


- . 0 
2 —— — 
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95 that t thy zeal attempts to detain me: I was fold 
by Metophis to the Arabs or Ethiopians, who, be- 
ing on a trading journey to Damatcns in Syria, de- 
termined to part with nie, immagini: ng that they could 
ſell me fer a large finn to ene lazacl, a man who 
was ſeeking alter a Grecian fare, to acquaint him 
with the manners of the country, and i6itruc him in 
tie t2rences: nor were they mitt; ben; ter | was pur— 
chaſed by flazact ata very high price. The know- 
jedge which he teon cc; red of the Grecian policy 
inclined hun to go into Crete, to ttudy th: Jaws " 3s 
Minos; the voyage was immediately undertaken ; but 
we were driven, by contrary winds, to C yprus, m 
he h. a8 os this opportunity to make his offering at 
the te | an : Lee him n ow coming out; a fxvourable 


ind a eady hits: our fails, Mp calls us on board -. : 


Farew el my dear Pelem. .chus! A llave, who fears 
the gods, cannot dil penſo with his obligation to at- 
tend Us matter: the gods have made me the proper- 
ty of another; and they know, that if 1 had any 
right in mvieit, I would transfer it to you, Fare- 
well! remember the atchievements of Ulyſſes, and 
the tears of Penelope; remeinber allo, that the gods 
are juſt. dl e pe wers! who are the protedors ot the 
innocent, iu what a country am I compelled to leave 
Felewachus !* -.4 No, loid T, * my dear Mentor, 
here thou cant not leave me; tor | will rather periſh 
than tuiler thee to de part. without me. But has thy 
Syrian maller no compa n: will he tear thee, by 
violence, from my arms! tHe malt either take away 
my ble, or fir me to tale thee, Thou bati thy - 
fo! esborted me tn Hir! why, then, am | forbidden 


* 
4 9 7 * 8 | | 5 
to ly with thee? I will peak myſelf to Hagel; per- 
| - . : 1 * ' Ws 4 N 2 "SY 
| 5 5 he may rega INE youth and my dittrefs with 


bins. 21 e, Who is % enn ared Of Witdon as to ſcek 


| J j „ yy 5 * 5 
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or an inſenſible heart. I will throw myſelf at his 


feet; | will embrace his knees; and will not luſter 
him to depart, till he has contented that | foul. 


follow thee. My dear Mentor, Iwill wear the chains 
of {ſavery with thee! I will offer myſelt to Hazacl, 
and if he rejects me, my lot is thrown, and 1 will ech 
> reception, where | know I thall find it, in the grave.” 

„ Juit as I had pronounced theſe words Menic or 
was called by Hlazacl, betore whom i immediately 


ſell proſtrate on the ground. Hazacl, who was at- 
niſhed to lee a ttranger in that poſture, atked what [ 
would requelt : I requeit my lite,” fad I; © tor, 


if 1 am not permitted to tollow Mentor, who is your 
ſervant, I mult die. The fon ol the great Ulyties is 


betore thee, who ſurpailed in wiſdom all the Grecian, 
princes, by whom Froy, a city famous throu, ghout 
all Atta, was overturned : but think not that l boat 
the dignity of my birth to exact a tribute to my va- 
nity, I mean only to ſtrengthen the claim of mit- 
fortune to thy pity. I have wandered trom coatt to 


coaſt in ſearch ot my father with this perton, whom 


Friendihip has made a tather to me ; put Fortune has 


at length co! oplered my calamity, by taking him 
from me: he is now thy ſlave; let me, theretore, be 


thy flave alſo. It thou art, indeed, a love? ct jultice, 
and art going to Crete to acquaint tity te t loan che. 
laws of Mines, thou wilt not refit the i. importunicy 


of my diſtreſs. Thou ſeeſt the ſon of a mi ghty ; prince 


reduced to ſue for ſlavery, as the only pullibte con- 


dition of comfort: there was a time when | PFe:cr- 


'y 


red death to ſervitude in Sicily; but the evils wheat: 
I there ſuffered were but the tirl ellavs ot the rage 


* 4 — 
1. 


oi Fortune: nov tremble, 1050 - thauld not be ad- 


mitted into that ſtate, which then | would have dic 


to hun. May the gods lock down on my mier 
— ö a - 


Wacs! and may FHazacl remember Bine She 


— —— + 4 
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wiſdom he e and whoſe judgment (hall, in the 
"realms of Pluto, paſs upon ns both.” 5 
_ * Hazael looked upon me with great complacence 
and humanity; and, giving me his hand, raiſed me 
from the ground. “am not ignorant,“ ſaid he, 
-: of the wiſdom and virtue of Ulyſſes; I have been 
often told what glory he acquired among the Greeks 
by Mentor; and fame has made his name familiar to 
al the nations of the Eaſt. Follow me, fon of Ulyſ- 
I will be your father, till you _ him from 
ww __ you have derived your being. | had no 
ſenſe of the glory of C lyſſes, or of his ee or 
ot your's, the friend!] hip which I bear to Mentor would 
alone induce me to take care of you: I bought him 
indeed as a flave, but he is now mine by a nobler 
connexion; for the money that he colt me procured 
me the deareſt and molt valuable of all my friends, 
In him | have found that wiidom which I tought; 
and to him [ owe all the love of virtue that I have 
acquired : this moment. therefore, I reſtore his free- 
dom, and continue thine; | FENOUREE your ter vice, | 
and require only your eſte em.” GL 
__* The molt piercing anguith was now-changed in 
a moment to unutterable joy, I perceived myſelf 
delivered from total ruin; 1 was approaching. wy 
country: | was favoured with aſfiſtance that m night 
enable we to reach it; I had the conſolation f being 
near a perſon, uhoſe love for me had no foundation 
bur the love of virtue; and whatever elſe could con- 
tribute to my ſelicity was comprehended i in my meet- 
ing with Mentor to part no more. | | 
Rs 7e Hazael proceeded directly to the port, follo! 3 
by Mentor and myſelf, and we all embarked to- 
| cether: the pezceiul waves were divided by cur cars; 
| and a gentle breeze, which iported in our ſails, ſcem- 
ed as it were to animate our r bark, anc | impel it for- 
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; ward with an 4255 mation: Cyprus q nickly Gilap— 
= peared; and Hazael, who was impatient to know my 
ſentiments, alked me what 1 thought of the manners 
of that iſland. I told him ingendoufly the dangers 
to which my youth had been expoſed, and the con- 
fit which had agitated my boſom. He was touched 
at my horror of vice, and cried out, V enus, I ac- 
knowledge thy power, SHO that ot thy fe eat ad | have 
burnt incenſe upon thy altars; but forgive dne. of 
deteſt that infamous efuminacy which prevails int = 
dominions, and the brutal feat N Which is prac 

tifed at thy fealts.” | 

. then ditcourſed with 6 of that Firſt 
Power which produced the heavens and the earth; 
that Infinite and Immntadle Intelligence which com- 


municates itlelf to all; but is not divided; that So- 5 


vereign aud Univerſal Truth which illuminates j in- 


telleQual nature, as: the ſun enlightens the material 


world. © He who has never perceived this pure ema- 


nation of Divinity,“ ſaid Hazael, „is blind as thoſe 


who are born without ſight; he paſſes throngh life 
in darkneſs, like that which involvesthe polar regions, 
where the night is protracted to halt the year; ho be- 
lieves himſelf to be wiſe, but is indeed a fool ; he 
imagines that his eye comprehends every Object, vet 
he lives and dies without les ing any thing; or, at 
moſt, he perceives: only ſome Heeting J illutions by 

glimmering and deccitful light; ſome unkahtan ie [ 


vapours, that are evei ry moment chang zing their colour 


and ape. and. at length fade into total obtcurity : 
tuch is rhe ttate of every n who is er ted * * 


the pleaſures of ſenſe, and llured by the ganudyphan- 


= 


toms of 1 maginatiun | 3 none are wort ; 


name of men but thoſe who walk by the dictates of 
eternal Reaton, who love and follow the guiding ray 
that is vouckſaled from above: it is by This Reaſon 


/ 
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that we were < inſpired; when « our thoughts are good; 
and by this we are reproved, when they are evil; 
trom this we derive intelligence and lite; this is an 
occan, ot which we are but ſmall itreams, that are 
Quickly reablorbed in the 7 trom N chich they 
cine ; 1 
This bowl, vi deed, 1 gj d not perſectiy com- 
ke nd, yet | perceived ſomething in it that was 
elevated aud refined; and my heart cuught fre at. 
the beams of truth, v hich glanced within the verge 
of wy underſtanding. They proceeded to taik of 
the origin of the gocls, of heroes, poets, the golden 
age, and the uyiverſal dejuge; of the river of bli- 
vin, in which the fouls of the _ are plunged; 
the perpetual punithment that is in ted upon the 
wicxed in the gloomy gulf of Tart wus: and of 
that happy cwanquillity w hich i is enjoyed in the helds 
_ ot luſhim by the ſpirits ot the Ju. 'h WO cxult in 
the affurance that it fh4ll laſt for ever. | 7 
„While Hazicl and *ientor were diſc -ourfing 
on thele topics, we perceived ieveral dolphins ap- 
pro aching, whoſe ſcales were varied with azure od | 
gold nd. whoſe {port ſwelled the ſea into waves, 
and covered it with foam: thele were followed by 
tritans, who, with their jpira: thells, emulated the 
mutic of the rr umpet; and in the midtſt ot them ap- 
peared the chariot of Amphitrite, drawn by fea-- 
hortcs vehiter than ſnow, v ich dividing the waves as 
they pafted, left behind them long furruws- in the 
3 lire e Jin ther eyes, and from their no- 
trils it lued cloucs of ſmoke: the chariot of the god- 
raj was à thell, vhiter and ure bright than ivory, 
of a wonderfut h ne it vas m. bunted upon v heels of 
_—_ 1d, and ſcemed almoſt to fly over the level turtace. 
ot the water: a great number of Jung nymphs. 
lam in a crowd art. er che charie It; and t their hair, 
1 
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which was decorated with flowers, flowed looſely | 


behind them, and wantoned in the breeze. The 


goddeſs held in one hand a ſceptre of gold, with 
which ſhe awed the waves to obedience; and, with 
the other ſhe held the little god Palemon, her ſon, 
whom ſhe ſuckled upon her lap: ſuch ſweetneſs and 


majeſty were expreſſed in her countenance, that the 


rebellious winds diſperſed at her appearance, and 
gloomy tempeſts howled only at a diſtance. The. 
tritons guided the horſes with golden reins ; and a 
large purple ſail waved above, which was but half 
diſtended by a multitude of little zephyrs, who la- 
boured to ſwell it with their breath. In the mid air 


1 appeared Aolus, buſy, reſtleſs, and vehement 3 his 


wrinkled and moroſe countenance, his hoarſe and 
threatening voice, his thaggy brows which hung 
down to his beard, and the ſullen auſterity that 
gleamed in his eyes, awed the hurricanes of the north | 
to ſilence, and drove back the clouds to the horizon. 

_ Whales of an enormous ſize, and all the monſters of 
the deep, that cauſed the ſea to ebb and flow with 
their noſtrils, ruthed from their ſecret receſſes, and 
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1E LE M A CG H US relates, that when he arriv ed at Crete, be 
learned that Idomeneus, the king of that iſland, had, in conſequence 
of araſh vow, ſacrificed his only ſon; that the Cretans, to revenge 
the murder, had driven him out of the country; and that, after long 

_ uncertainty, they were then ofſembled to eleft a new ſovereign: that 
| be was admitted into the afſembly : that he obtained the prize in 
various exerciſes ; and having alſo reſolved the queſtions that bad 

been recorded by Minos in the book of his laws, the fages, who were 
Judges of the conteſt, and * the people, ſeeing bis w dom, Wwou!d 

yove made lim * 
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4e 8 O ON after the goddeſs PR her train difap- 


peared we began to diſcover the mountains ot 
Crete, though we could yet ſcarce diltinguilh them 


from the clouds of heaven, and the waves of the fea ; 


but it was not long before the ſummit of Mount Ida 
was ſeen, towering above the neighbouring moun- 
_.* rains; as the {preading antlers of a ſtag are diſtin- 

guilhed among the young tawns that ſurround him. 

By degrees we diſcovered more diſtinctly the coaſt ot 


i — ifland, which had the appearance of an amphi- 


theatre. As, i in Cyprus, the ſoil was wild and uncul- 
tivated; in Crete, it was fertilized and enriched with 


5 every kind of fruit by the labour of its inhabitants. 


« We perceived innumerable villages that were 


well built, towns that were little inferior to cities, 


and cities that were in the higheſt degree magnifi- 


cent: there was no field on which the huſbandman 


had not impreſſed the characters of diligence and la— 


bour: the plough was every where to be traced; and 


there was 1 a bramble or a weed to be fs; in 


the iſland, We remarked, with pleaſure, the deep 
| vallies i in which numerous herds of cattle were gra- 


| Zing, among many rivulets that enriched the toil; 
tae ſheep that were feeding on the declivity of the 


1 ik, the {pacions plays that were covered With th 
* 
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golden bounty of Ceres, and the mountains chat 


Were adorned with the lively verdure of the vine, 


and cluſters of grapes that were already tinged with _ 
blue, and promiſed the bleſſing of Bacchus, wine, mw— 
which ſoothes anxiety to peace, and animates Weari- — 
nets with new vigour. 2 

„Mentor told us, that be hid 1 been in 


Crete, and acquainted us with whatever he knewof 


the country. * This ifland,” ſaid he, which is 
admired by all foreigners, and famous for its hun- | 
red cities, produces all the neceſſaries of life in great 
plenty for its inhabitants, although they are almoſt 
innumerable: for the earth is always profuſely boun- 


tiful to thoſe who cultivate it, and its treaſures are 


inexhaullible : the greater the number of inhabitants 
in any country, the greater plenty they enjoy, if they 


are not idle; nor have they any caule to be jealous | 


of each other. The Earth, like a good parent, multi- 
plies her gifts, in proportion to the number of her 
children, who merit her bounty by their labour. 
The ambition and the avarice of mankind are the 
only ſources of their calamities; every individual 


| withes to poſſeſs the portion of all, and becomes 


Vretched by the deſire of ſuperfluities. If men would 
be content with the ſimplicity of nature, and with 


only to ſatisfy their real neceſſities, plenty, cheer- 


fulneſs, domeſtic concord, and public nnn 
vrould be uninterrupted and univerſal. 5 

A deep knowledge of theſe important truths. 
was the glory of Minos, the wiſeſt legiſlator, and 


the beſt of kings. All the wonders of this iſland are 


the effects of his laws; the education which he pre- 


ſeribed for children renders the body healthy and 


robult, and forms an early habit of frugality and la- 


bour. That every ſpecies and degree of voluptu- 


oulneſs w ill PI debilitate both the body 
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and the mind, is an eſtabliſhed maxim; and no plea- 
ſure is propoſed as the object of deſire but that of 
becoming invincible by heroic virtue, and diltin- 
guiſhed from others by ſuperior glory: courage is 
not conſidered as the contempt of death only in the _ 
field of battle, but of ſuperfluous wealth and ſhame-_ 
"2m pleafure ; - and three vices are puniſhed in Crete, 
which in every other country are ſuffered with im- 


punity, ingratitude, diſſimulation, and avarice. 


t might, perhaps, be expected, that there ſhould 
be ſome law againſt luxury and pomp; but at Crete 
luxury and pomp are not known. Every man la- 
bours, and no man thinks of becoming rich; labour 
is thought to be ſufficiently recompenſed by a lite of 
quiet and regularity, in which all, that the wants of 
nature have made neceſſary, is enjoyed i in plenty and 
in peace. No ſplendid palace nor coſtly furniture, 
no magnificent apparel or voluptuous feſtivity, is per- 
mitted: the habits are, indeed, made of the fineſt 
wool, and dyed of the moſt beautiful colour; but 
they are perfectly plain, and without embroidery. | 
Their meals, at which they drink little wine, are 
extremely temperate, conſiſting chiefly of bread, ſuch 
fruits as the ſeaſon produces, and milk: if they ever. -- 
taſte animal food, it is in a ſmall quantity, plainly 
dbtreſſed, and of the coarſeſt kind; for they always 
reeſerve the fineſt cattle for lnkoar; that agriculture - 
may flourith. The houſes are neat, ccnvenient, and 
pleaſant, but without ornament : architecture 3 
indeed, well known among them, in its utmoſt ele- 
gance and magnificence; but the practice of this 
art is reſerved for the temples of the gods, and it is 
thought preſumptuous in a mortal to have a dwel- 
ling like theirs. The wealth of the Cretans conſiſts in 
health, vigour, and courage, domeſtic quiet aud con- 
cord, public liberty, . n ot all that i is neceſſary, 
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and contempt of all that i is ſuperfluous; an habit of 
induſtry, an abhorrence of idleneſs, an emulation in 
vir tue, tubmiſſion to che —— and a reverence of the 
gods.“ 
"LY inquired what were the bowl of the "A 
reign authority? and Mentor anſwered, * The au- 
thority of the king over the ſubject is abſolute, but 
the authority of the Jaw is abſolute over him; his 
power to do good is unlimited, but he is reſtrained : 
from doing evil. The laws have put the people into 
His hands as the moſt valuable depoſit, upon condi- 


tion that he ſhall treat them as his children; for it is 
the intent of the law, that the wiſdom and equity of 

one man ſhall be the happineſs of many, and no: that 
the wretchedneſs and ſlavery of many ſhould gratify 


the pride and luxury of one. The king ought to 
Poſſeſs nothing more than the ſubject, but in propor- 
tion as more is neceſſary to alleviate the fatigue of 


his ſtation, and impreſs upon the minds of the pev= 


plwe a reverence of that authority by which the laws 
are executed. In every other reſpect the king ſnould 


indulge himſelf leſs, as well in eaſe as in pleaſure, and 
ſhould be leſs diſpoſed to the pomp and the pride of 

life than any other man: he ought not to be diſtin- 

guiſhed from the reſt of mankind by the greatneſs of 
his wealth, or'the variety of his enjoyments, but by 


ſuperior wiſdom, more heroic virtue, and more ſplen- 


did glory. Abroad he ought to be the defender of his 


country, by commanding her armies; and at home, 


the judge of his people, diſtributing juſtice among | 


them, improving their morals, and increaſing their 
felicity. It is not for himſelf that the gods have in- 


truſted him with royalty, he is exalted above indivi- 


duals, only that he may be the ſervant of the public; 
to the public he owes all his time, the public ſhould _ 
engage all his attention, and his love ſhould have na 
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object but the public; for he deſerves dignity, only , 
in proportion as he gives up private enjuyments for 


the public good. Minos directed, that his children 
| thouid not 1ucceed to his throne, but upon condition 
that they ſhould govern by theſe maxims; for he lo- 


ved his people yet more than his family; and by this 
wiſe inſtitution he enſured power and happinels to 
his kingdom. Thus did Minos, che peacetul legilla- _ 


tor, eclipſe the glory of mighty conquerors, who 1a - 
crificed nations to their own vanity, and imagined 


they were great. The power ot thele tyrants, after a 
few years, lett them in the grave; but the jultice of 
Minos has placed him on a more awful tribunal in 
the world of ſpirits, where he diſtributes everlaſting 
rewards and puniſhments as the ſupreme judge of the | 


dead.“ 


As we were liſtening to Mentor we arrived at 


the iſland; and as ſoon as we came on {hore we view- 


ed the celebrated labyrinth which had been built by 
Dadalus, in imitation of that of much larger extent 
which we had leen in Egypt. While we were con- 
_ templating this curious ediſice we perceived all the 
coalt covered with a multitude of people, who ga- 
thered ina crowd at a place not far diitant from the 


ſea; we inquired the caule of this commotion, and 


our curiolity was immediately gratified by a Cretan, 


whoſe name was Naulicrates. 


_ « Idomeneus,” taid he, the ſon of Deucalion, 
and grandſon of Minos, accompanied the other prin- 
ces of Greece in their expedition againſt Troy; and 
after the deſtruction of chat city he let ſail for Crete: 
but they were overtaken by ſo violent a tempelt, that 
the pilot, and all the perſons on board the veſſel, who 
pere (killed in navigation, believed their ſhipwreck to 
de inevitable, Death was preſent to every imagina- 
tion; every one thought he ſaw the abyſs open to 
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ſwallow him; and every one deplored the misfortune; 
which did not leave him the mourntul hope ot that 
imperiect relt, to which the {pirits of the dead are 
admitted beyond the waters ot the Styx, atter fune- 
ral rites have been paid to the body. In this ſitua- 
tion Idomenens, litting up his hands and his eyes to 
heaven, and invoking Neptune, cried ont, «0 migh- 


ty Deity, to whom belong the dominions.of the deep, 


vouch{ite to hear me in this uttermoſt diltreſs! If 
thou wilt protect me trom the fury of the waves, and 
reſtore me in fafety to my country, | will offer up to 


thee the firſt. Iving obj? ct that | tee at my return!“ 
i ml the mean time, his fon halted to meet him, 
with all the ardour of filial affection, and pleaſed 


himſelf with the thought of receiving the firſt em- 


' brace. Unhappy youth ! he knew not, that to haſt- 
el to his father was to ruſh upon deſtruction. Ido» 
me eus, elcaping the tempeſt, arrived at his port, and 
rea ned thanks to Neptune for having heard his vow; 
but he was toon tenfible of the fatal effects It would | 


Prodiice A certain preſage of misfortune made him 


repent his indiicretion with the utmoſt anguiſh of - 
mind; he ureaded his arrival among his people, and 
thong ot mceting thole who were moit dear to him 


Vito horror: but Nemelts, a cruel and mexorable 


godels, who 35 ever vigilant to puniſh mankind, and 
rcjoiccs to hu nh the wighty and the prond, impel · 


din trward wie a fatal and invilible hand. He 
Proceece | From the vt fel to the thore; but he had 
ſcarce. ventured 40 | t1 up his eyes 8 he bcheld 


his ſ-1; he ttarted back; pale and trembling; he 
turned his eyes on every ſiue to tina another victim 


to hom he was lets tenderly allie d, but it was too 


lite: his on (ſprung to him, and threw his arms round 
Bis neck; but . with allonithment, that, in 
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Read of returning his. cureſſ. 55 he Rood motionlef 
and at leng! I burit into tears, | | 
% O my father, laid he, „ what is the cine of 

this ſorrow? Atter to long an ablence art thou gies. 

ved to return to thy pecpte, and reitoure happincts to 
thy ſon? In what; alas! have l ffended? | iy ch 88 
are ſtill turned from me, as ir they loathed or dreid- 
ed to behold me.“ — The father, overwhelmed with 
grief, was not yet able to reply; but after {ome fi hs 
that liruggled | in his boſom had burt aw. * he cried 
out, ©) Neptune! what have | promited the? on 

what condition haſt thou preterved me from ap- 

wreck! O leave me again to the biliows and. ne 
rocks; let me be dalhed to pieces, and Iwailuwed in 


the deep; but preſerve my lon! Cruel and unrelents 
ing god let my blood be ac cepted as FecuMm pen! E 
for his.” He then ſnatched out his ſword, and at- 


| tempted to plunge it in his boiom; but thole who 
ſtood near him held back luis hand; and Sophroni— 
mus, an hoary prophet who had long interpreted 
the will of the gods, nes him, that! Neptune might 
- be ſatisfied without the death of his fon: ©) ur 
vow, ſaid he; was . my and 1nquitous; the pros 
are not honoured, but 0e, nded, by crueity.; do not, 
therefore, add one enormity to another, and vic Lite 
the laws of nature to accomplith that vow which it 
was 4 crime to make, Select an hundred bulls, 
| _ whiter than tnow 3 decorate the altar of. Neptune f 
with flowers; let theſe victims be thy blamelefe e Her- 
ing, and let a cloud of gratetul incenle alcend. in. 
honour of the god.” | | 
4% [domeneus heard this addreſs in an atti: ode of 
deſperation, and without reply: - Is eyes pat kled 
with fury, bis vill ge beeane ahailly, his colour 
changed every moment, and ins whole bo; dy hook 
with the agony of | is nnd. His for was touched 
02 | 
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with his diltreſs; and having no wiſh but to relieve 


it, My father,” ſaid he, „ am I not here? delay 
not to appeaſe the god to whom thou haſt vowed, 
nor bring down his vengeance upon thy head : if thy 
life can be redeemed with mine, I will die content: 


ſtrike then, O my father! and fear not that, at the 
approach of death, | ſhould diſcover a weaknels that 


is unworthy of thy ſon.” _ 

© At this moment Idomeneus, erding from kis 
poſture with the ſudden violence of outrageous phren- 
7, as if rouſed by the ſcourge of the internal Furies, 


ſurpriſed the vigilance of thoſe who had their eyes 

upon him, and plunged his ſword in the boſom of 

| his ſon : he drew it haſtily back, and, while it was 
yet warm, made an effort to ſheath it a ſecond time 
in his own breaſt; but in this he was again prevented. 

The youth, who immediately fell, lay weltering in 

| his blood; his eyes were ſuffuſed with the ſhades of 


death, he attempted to open them, but, not being 


able to bear the light, they were immediately cloſed | 


in everlaſting darkneſs. 


A lily of the field, when its root is cut away 
by the ploughthare, being no longer ſupported by 
the talk, languiſhes upon the ground; and, though it 
does not immediately loſe all the luſtre of its beauty, 
yet it is no more nouriſhed by the earth, nor quick- 
ened by a vital principle: thus fell the ſon of Ido- 
meneus; cut down, like a flower, by an untimely 


ſtroke, i in the firſt bloom of his youth. 


he father, ſtupified by exceſs. of a knew 
neither where he was, what he had done, nor what 


he ought to do; but walked with faltering ſteps to- 
ward the city, and inquired eagerly for his child. 
In the mean time, the people, who were moved 


with compaſſion for the youth, and with horror at 
the, cruel * of the iather, cried out, that the Je | 
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of the gods had given him up to the Furies. Their 
rage immediately ſupplied them with weapons; one 
ſnatched a ſtick, others caught up a ſtone, and dif 
cord infuſed rancour and malignity i into every bo- 
ſom. The Cretans, however wile, were at this time 


exaſperated to folly, and renounced their allegiance 


to their king. His friends, therefore, as they could 
no otherwile preterve him from popular fury, con- 
ducted him back to the fleet, where they went on 
board with him, and once more committed themſelves 
to the mercy of the waves. Idomeneus, as ſoon as 
he recovered from his phrenzy, thanked them for ha- 
ving forced him from a country which he had ſtained 
with the blood of his ſon, and which, therefore, he 
could not bear to inhabit. The winds waited then 
to the coalt of Heſperia, and they are now — 

a new ſtate in the country of the Salentines. 
The Cretans, having thus loſt their king, refadl. 5 
ved to elect ſuch a perſon in his ſtead as ſhould ad- 
miniſter the eſtablithed laws of the nation in their 
utmoſt purity: tor this purpoſe the principal inha- 
bitants of every city have been ſummoned to this 
place; the ſacrifices, which are the firſt folemnities 
_ of the election, are already begun; the moſt celebra- 
ted ſages of all the neighbouring countries are al- 
ſembled to propole queſtious to the candidates as a 
trial of their ſagacity; and preparations are made 
for public games, to determine their courage, ſtrength, 

and activity: for the Cretans are reſolved, that, as 

their kingdom is the prize, they will beſtow it upon 

him only who ſhall be adjudged ſuperior to all others, 

both in body and in mind; and to render the vic- 

_ tory more difficult by increaſing the number of com- 
petitors, all foreigners are invited to the contett.” 


Nauſicrates, after having related theſe aitoaiſh- 


| ak events, Preſſed us to enter the liſts:“ Make halte,“ : 
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ſaid he. 0 rangers! to our aſſembly. and engage, 


among others, in the conteſt; for it the gods decree 


the victory to either of you, he will be the lovereign N 
ct Crete.” He then turned hattily from us, and we 


followed him, not with any deſire ot victory, bur 
only that we might gratify our curioſity, by being 


pretent at ſo uncommon and i important a tranſaction. 


We came to a kind ot circus of a vaſt extent, in 
the middle of a chick foreſt: within the circus was 
an area prepared for the combatants, ſurrounded by 
aà circular bauk of freſh turf, on which was ſeated an 


innumerable mul.itude of ſpectators. We were re- 


| ceived with the utmoli civility; for the Cretans excel 
_ all other people in a liberal and religious performance 
of the duties of hoſpitality. They not only cauted | 
us to be ſeated, but invited us to engage in the exer- | 
ciſes. Mentor declined it on account of his age, and 
Hazael, as being in an ill Rate of health; my youth 
and vigour left me no excuſe; however, | glanced 
my eye upon Mentor, to Slee his ſentiments; and 
| I perceived that he withed I ſhould engage. 1 there- 
fore accepted the offer that had been made me; and 


throwing off my apparel, my limbs were anointed . 


witn oil, and | placed myſelf among the other com- 
batants. A rumour immediately paſſed through 
tte whole multitude, that the new candidate for the 
kingdom was the ſon of Ulyſſes: for ſeveral of the 
Cretans, who had been at Ithaca when I as a child 1 
remembered my face. | 
Ihe firlt exerciſe was wreſtling. A Rhodian, 
who apr-ared to be about thirty tive years of age, 
threw all that ventured to encounter him: he was 
Kill in his full vigour, his arms were nervous and 
 brawny; his muſcles were diſcovered at every motion; 
and his limbs were not leis ſupple than ſtrong. 1 here | 


Was NOW no COMPELITOT remaining. bur ylelf; and 
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as he thought no honour was to be cakad by over- 
coming ſo teeble an opponent, he indulged the com- 
paſſion which he felt for my youth, and would have re- 
tired; but I pretfed forward, and preſented my ſelt be- 
fore him. We immediately ſeized each other, and grap- 
pled, till both were out of breath; we ltood hq ulder 
to thoulder, and foot to foot; every nerve was train- 
ed, our arms were entwined, like {erpents, in each 
other, and each of us endeavoured to litt his antagoniſt 
from the ground. He attempted to throw me, iome— 
times by lurpriſe, and ſometimes by mere ltrength ; 
ſometimes on one (ide, and ſometimes on the other; | 
dut while he was thus practiſing all his tkill and force. 
upon me, | threw myfelt forward by a ſudden effort, 
with ſuch violence, that the muticles ot his back gi- 
ving way, he tell to the ground, and drew me upon 
him. All his efforts to get me under him were inet 
fectual: J held him immoveable under me, till che 


multitude thonted, (7 Victory to the ton of Ulyſſes!“ 


and then ! afſi. ted him to * and he retired in con- 
fuſion. | 
„Ihe combat of we es was more difficulr. 
: The ſon of a wealthy citizen of Samos had acquired 
fuch reputation in this exerciſe, that the reit of the 
candidates yielded to him without contelt, and the 
hope of victory animated no boſom but mine. In 
| the firſt onſct [ received ſuch blows on the head 

and ſtomach that blood guthed from my mouth and 
noſtrils, and a thick miit ſeemed to fall upon my 
eyes: [ reeled; my antagoniit preſſed upon me, ind 
I wasjalt linking. faint and breathleſs, when! heard 
Mentor cry out, „O ſon of Ulyſſes, wilt thou be 
vanquiſhed!” "The voice of my friend encouraged - 
me to iarther reſiſtance, and ditdam ſupplied ine 
with new ſtrength. I avoided ſeveral blovs, which 
1 mul: orherwite have lun t under; 2 my my 


, 
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niſt having miſſed a ſtroke, I ſeized the opportu- 


nity of his arm being carcied away by its own vi- 
gour, and his body bent forward, to aim a blow at 
him that he could not ward off, and [ railed my 
ceitus that it might deſcend with greater force: he 
ſaw my advantage; and, ſtepping back, he writhed 
bis body to av nd the ſtroke: by this motion the 
equilibrium was deſtroyed, and I eaſily threw him to 
the ground: I immediately offered him my hand, 
which he refuſed, and he got up without affitance, 
covered with duſt and blood; but though he thowed 
the utmoſt ſhame at his deleat, yet he did not dare 
to renew. the combat. | 
% The chariot races immediately fallow ed. "The 
chariots were diſtributed by lot, and mine happened 
to be the worſt of the whole number: the wheels 
were more heavy, and the horſes leſs vigorous. We 
ſtarted; and the cloud of duſt that roſe behind us 
_ obſcured the ſky. At the beginning of the race I. 
ſuffered the others to get before me: but a young 
Lacedemonian, whote name was Crantor, left them 


all behind him ; and Polycletus, a Cretan, Wann 


him at a ſmall diſtance. Hippomachus, a relation 
of Idomeneus, who was ambitious to ſucceed him, 
giving reins to his horſes, which were covered with 


meat, leaned forward over their necks; and the 
+= of heels whirled round with ſuch rapidity, that, like 


the wings of an eagle floating upon the air, they ſeem- 
ed not to move at all. My horſes, which had been 
breathed by degrees, beginning now to exert them 
| ſelves, toon lett almoſt ail thoſe that had ſet out with 


ſo much ardour at a great diſtance behind them; and 


Hippomachus, preſſing forward to keep his advan- 
tage with too much eagerneſs, the moſt vigorous of 
his horſes fell down, and put an end to the hopes of 
. his mater, | Polycletus, ning coo much over his 


ny 
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borſes, was thrown out of his chariot by a ſudden 
- ſhock; the reins were forced out of his hand; and 
though he had now no hope of victory, he thought 


himſelf happy to have eſcaped with his lite. Crantor 
perceiving, with jealouſy and indignation, that | was 


nov clole behind him, ur ged torward with more ea- 


gerneſs; ſometimes vowing rich oflerings to the gods, 


and ſometimes encouraging his horſes: he was atraid 


I ſhould pais him, by driving between his chariot and 
the barrier of the courle, becauſe my horles, having 
been leſs exhauſted, were able to get before him, it 
they had room, though they ſhould wheel round on 
the outſide of the track: this could be no otherwiſe 
prevented than by obſtructing the paſſage; he, there- 
tore, though he faw the danger of the attempt, drove 


_ up foclote to the barrier, that his wheel being forced 


againſt it, was torn off, and his chariot diſmounted. 


had now nothing to do but to turn thort, that 1 
might keep clear of him; and the next moment he 


ſaw me at the go oal. The multirude ONCE more 


| ſhoated, Victory to the ſon of Ulyiſes! It is he 
whom the gods have appointed to reign over us!“ 


We were then conducted, by the moit illuſtrious 


and venerable of the Cretans, into a wood, which 


had been long kept ſacred from the vulgar and the 


profane; where we were convencd by thoſe ancient 
oracles of wiſdom, who had been appointed by Minos 
to prelerve the 0 18 from violation, and adminiiter 
| Juſtice to the people. But, into this aſſembly, thoſe 


only who had contended in the n. were . | 
The ſages opened the book, into which all the liws 


of Minos had been collected. I was touched wit ' Y 
reverence and humility w hen | approached theſe ta- 
thers of their country, whom age had rendered Ve- 


nerable withont impairing their vigour of mind. 


They ſat, with great orger and tele muity, in a fi red 
V r l. 3 
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poſture; . their hair was vi -hire as fnow, bur ſome of 
them had ſcarce any luft; and their countenances, 


though grave, were ee ee with a calm and 
placid ſagacity. They were not forward to ſpeak; 
and they faid nothing that was not the reſult of ma- 


ture deliberation : when their opinions were different, 
they ſupported them with ſo much candour and mo- 


deration, that it could ſcarce be believed they were 


not of one mind. By long experience, and cloſe ap- 


plication, they had acquired the moſt acute diſcern- 


ment, and extenſive knowledge; but that which 


principally conduced to the ſtrength and rectitude 
of their judgment, was the ſedate diſpaſſionate tran- 


quillity of mind, that had been long freed from the 


_ tumultuous paſſions and capricious levity of youth, 
_ Wiſdom alone was their principle of action; and, by 
the long and habitual practice of virtue, they had ſo 

corrected every irregular diſpoſition, that they talted 
the calm, yet elevated, delights of reaſon without 


alloy. To theſe awful beings 1 litted up my eyes 
with admiration; and wiſhed that, by a ſudden con- 


traction of my life | might immediately arrive at fo 
deſirable an old age: tur | perceived youth to be 
a ſtate of infelicity, lub ject to the blind impetuoſity 
ol paſſion, and far from the per n tranquil- 
lity of their virtue. 


«The perlon who prefided i in chis aſſembly opened 
the book into which all the laws of Minos had been 
collected. It was a large volume, and was kept 


locked up, with the richeſt perfumes, in a golden 
box, When it was taken out, all the ſages kiſſed it 


with a profound reſpect, and ſaid, “ That, the gods 
only excepted, from whom all good is originally de- 
rived, nothing ſhould be held ſo facred as thoſe laws 


which promote wildum, virtue, and happineſs : thoſe 
. who put thefe laws in execution for the government 
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of others, ſhould allo, by thele laws, govern them- 
ſelves; lor it is the law that OUgNT to reg, and not 
the man.” Such were the ſentiments of this hoary 
council: and the pretdent then propoted three quet- 


tions, Which were to be reſolved by the Lal. Lane of 


Minos. 


« The ſirſt 5 bas What man i mo 


free? One antwered, that it was a king who 


governed his people with abſolute authority, and 


had triumphed over all his enemies: another ſaid, 


that is was he whote riches enabled him to pur- 


chaſe whatever he deſtred: in the opinion of tome, 
it was a man who had ncver n narried, and who was 
perpetually travelling trom oue country to another, 
without ſubjecting himſelt to the laws of: any: others 
ſuppoſed it might be a ſavage, who, living wild in 


the woods, and fubli! ting himſelf by hunting, was 


independent of all ſociety, and ſuſſered no want as 
an individual: others thought of a flave immediately 
after emancipation ; becauic, being jult relieved from 
the ſeverities of ſervitude, he would have a more 
lively ſente of the ſweets of freedom: and there were 


{ſome who ſaid, that a man at the point of death 


Vas more free than all others; becaule death breaks 


every bond, and over the d Gead the united world has 


mo power. 


„When my opinion was dem anded. I was in no 


doubt what to anſwer, becaule | etc what 


had been often told me by Mentor: * The moſt free 


of all mea,” ſaid 1, is he, whole freedom flavery 
itſelf cannot take away: he, and be only, is free, in 


every country, and in every condition, who fears the 
gods, and whoſe fear has no other object. In other 


words, he only is truly tree, over whom fear and 
deſire have no power, and who is fubje& only to rea- 
_ fon and the gods.“ The fathers looked vpon each. 


© 
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other with a ſmile, and were ſurpriſed to find my 5 
anſwer exactly the ſame with that of Minos. 
pe ſecond queſtion was, „ Who is moſt un- 
| happy?” To this every one gave ſuch an anſwer as 
was luggeſted by his fancy. One faid, that the moſt | 
unhappy man was he who was without money, health, 
and reputation: another ſaid, it was he that had no 
friend: ſome imagined none could be fo wretched as 
_ thoſe who had degenerate and ungratetul children: 
but a native of Leſbos, a man celebrated for wiſdom, 
ſaid, that the molt unhappy of all men was he that 
thought himſelf ſo; becauſe unhappinets depends 
much leſs upon adverfity than impatience; and un- 
_ fortunate events derive all their power to afflict from 
the minds of thoſe to whom they happen. The aſ- 
ſembly heard this opinion with a ſhout of applauſe ; 5 
and every one believed that, in this quelticn, the Leſ- = 
bian would be declared victor. But my opinion be. 
ing aſked, formed my anſwer upon the m: a ims of 
Mentor. The moſt unhappy of all men,” ſaid I, 
is a king, who believes he tha'l become happy by 
rendering others miſerable: his wretcheenefs ! is dou- 
bled by his ignorance; for, as he does not know 
_ whence it proceeds, he can apply no remedy ; he is, 
indeed, afraid to know, and he ſuffers a crowd of 


ſycophants to ſurround him, that keep truth ata 


diſtance; he is a ſlave to his own patlions, and an 
utter ſtranger to his duty; he has never taſted the 
pleaſure of doing good, nor been warmed to ſenſi- 
bility by the charms of virtue; he is wretched, but 
the wretchedneſs that he ſuffers he deſerves, and his 
miſery, however great, is perpetually increafing; - he 
ruſhes down the precipice of perdition, and the gulf 


of everlaſting puniſhment receives him.” The aſ- 


ſembly attelted my victory over the J. eibian, and the 
6 jus Ages declar ed that [had expreſſed the zeate of Mins, 
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The third queſtion was, Which of the two ” 


' ought to be preferred, a king who was invincible in 
war; or a king who, without any experience in war, 


could adminiſter civil government, with great wiſdom. 
in a time of peace?” The majority determined this 
queſtion in favour of the warrior; for {kill to govern 


in a time of peace, faid they, will be of but little nſe, 
if the king cannot defend his country in a time of 
war, ſince he will himſelf be diveſted of his authority, 
and his people will become flaves to the enemy. 


Others preferred the pacific prince, becauſe, as he 


would have more to fear from a war, he would be 


more careful to avoid it; but they were anſwered, that 
the atchievements of a conqueror would not only in- 


creaſe his own glory, but the glory ot his people, to 
whom he would ſubjugate many nations; but that, 


under a pacific government, quiet and ſecurity would 
_ degenerate into cowardice and {loth. My ſentiments _ 
were then aſked, and I anſwered thus: Although 


he, who can only govern either in peace or war, is 


but half a king; yet the prince who, by his fagacity, 
can diſcover the merit of others, and can defend his 
country when it is attacked, if not in perſon, vet by 


his generals, is, in my opinion, to be preferred be- 
fore him who knows no art but that of war: a prince 
whole genius is entirely military will levy endieſs wars 
to extend his dominions, and ruin his people to add 4 
new title to his name. If the nation, which he now 

governs, is unhappy, what is it to them how «141 y 
more he conquers ! A foreign war, long continued, 


cannot fail of producing diforder at home: the man- 
ners of the victors themſelves become corrupt during 
the general confuſion. How much has Greece ſuffered. 
by the conqueſt of Troy? ſhe was more than ten years. 


deprived of her kings; and wherever the flame ct 
War is kindled, the laws are violated with impunity, 
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agricultnre | 5 neg. ed, and the ſciences are forgot- 
ten. The bell pri ince, when he has a war to ſuſtain, 18 
compelled to the fame conduct which diſgraces che 
Vorit, to tolerate licentiontinels, and employ villany 
in his ſervice: how many daring profligates are puniſh- 
ed in a time of peace, whom it is necellary to reward 
during the diſorders of war? No nation was ever 
roverned by a conqueror that did not ſuffer by his 
ambition. The victorious and the vanquiſhed are 
involved almoſt in the ſame ruin, while the king 
grows giddy amidit the tumult of a triumph. As 


he is utterly ignorant of the arts of peace, he knows 


not how to derive any popular advantages from a 
ſucceſsſul war; heislike a man that not only defends. 
his own field, but forcibly takes poſſeſſion of hisneigh- 
bour's, yet can neither plough por ſow, and.conſe- 
quently reaps no harvelt from either: he ſeems born, 5 
not to diffuſe happineſs among his ſubjects by a wiſe 
ande equitable government, but to fill the world with 
violence, turn! It, and de! OLSON. | | 
* As to the pacific prince, it muſt, indeed, be con- 
felled, that he is not qu: ified for conquelt; or, in 


| other words, he is not born to harrats his people, by 


perpetual hoſtilities, in a reſtlets attempt to ſubjugate 
others, over whom he can have no equitable right; 
but if he is perfectly qualified for peaceful government, 
theſe very qu. alitications will ſecure his ſubjects againſt 
the encroachments ot an enemy: his jultice, modera- 
tion, and quietnets, render him a good neighbour; 

he engages in no cnterpriſe that can interrupt the 
Peace ſubfiſting between him and other ſtates; and 
he fulfils all his engagements with a religious exact- 
neſs; he is, therefore, regarded by his allies rather 
| with love than ſear, and they truſt him with unlimited 


confidence: if 7 reſtleſs, hw ughty, and ambirious 5 


Power ih ould mel. elt hi im, all che neighbouring Princes 
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will interpoſe in his behalf; becauſe, from him, they 


apprehend no attempt again their own quiet, bus 
have every thing to tear tr om his enemy. His ſteady. 


juſtice, impartiality, and public faith, render him the 
arbiter of all the kingdoms that fairoend his oben 

and while the enterpriſes of ambition make the tobe 

odious, and the common danger unites the world a- 


gant him, a glory, ſuperior to that of conqueſt, 
comes unlooked-tor to the friend of peace, on Nm 
the eyes of every other potentate are turned, with 


reverence and affection, as the father and the guardian 


of them all. Theſe are his advantages abr dad, and 
thoſe at home are yet more confider able. [i he 1s a- 


| lied to govern in peace, it follows, that he mult gu— 
vern by the witeit. laws: he muit reitrain parade aud 
: luxury; he mult ſupprets every art w hich can only Zra- 
tify vice; and he muſt encourage thoſe which tu; ply 
the neceſlaries of lite, eſpecially agriculture, to w nich 


the principal attention of his people muit be turned: 


whatever is neceſſary will then become abundant ; 
and the people, being inured to labour, fimple in 
their manners, habituated to live upon a littie, and 


therefore euſily gaining a ſubfiſtence from the field, 


will muldiply without end. This kingdom, ene 
will ſoon become extremely populous; and the 15 ople 
will be healthiul, vigorous, and hardy; not effenii- 

nated by luxury, but veterans in v irtus: not tf withly 
| attached to a lite of voluptuous indolence, but tree 
In a magnunimous contempt of death, "and chung 


4 
* 5 


rather to die than loſe: the manly privileges Wien 
they enjoy under a prince who reigus only as the 
Publtitute of reaton.- It 2 neighbouting conqueror 
ſnould attack tuch a people as this, be might pro- 


badly find them unikiitul in marking out a camp, 


forming the order of battle, and managing the un- 


— 


wache engines of detiruction that are uled wn a fee; 
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but he Wen find 6 tei by their numbers, | 
and their courage, their patience of tatigue, their 
habit of enduring hardſhip, the impetuoſity of their 
attack, and the perſeverance of that virtue which 
diſappointment cannot ſubdue. Beſides, if their 
prince is not himſelf qualified to command his forces, 
he may ſubſtitute ſuch perſons as he knows to be 
equal to the truſt, and uſe them as inſtruments, with- 
out giving up his authority: ſuccours may be ob- 
tained from his allies ; bis ſubjects will rather periſh 
than become the llaves of injuſtice and oppreffion ; 
and the gods themſelves will fight in his behalf. 
Thus will the pacific prince be ſuſtained, when his 
danger is molt imminent: and therefore I conclude, 
that, though his ignorance in the art of war is an 
_ imperfection in his character, ſince it diſables him to 


execute one of the principal duties of his tation, the 


chaſtiſement of thoſe who invade his dominion, or 


nnjure his people; yet he is infinitely ſuperior to a 


king who is wholly unacquainted with civil govern- 
ment, and knows no art but that of war.” 
II perceived, but without wonder, that many 
_ perſons in the aſſembly did not approve the opinion 

that I had been labouring to maintain; for the 
greater part of mankind, dazzled by the falle luſtre 
of victories and triumphs, prefer the tumult and 

how of ſucceſsful hoſtilities to the quiet ſimplicity 

of peace, and the intrinſic advantages of good go- 
vernment. The judges, however, declared, that I 


had ſpoken the © 05h of Minos ; ; and the prefi- 
dent cried out, © The oracle of Apollo, known to 


all Crete, is fulfilled: Minos inquired of the god, 
how long his poſterity ſhould govern by the laws 
which he hadeſtabliſhed; and he was anſwered, Thy 
| poſterity ſhall ceaſe to reign, when a ſtranger ſhall 
ann the of thy laws, "os teared, that 
1 
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ſome foreigner would make a conqueſt of our iſland; 
| but the misfortunes of [domeneus, and the wiſdom 
ol the ſon of Ulyfles, who, of all mortals, beſt un- 
derſtands the laws of Minos, have diſcloſed the true 
ſenſe of the oracle: why, then, do we delay to crown 
kim, whom the gods have appointed to be our king?“ 


"XD OF POOK FIFTH. 


c 0 N * E N F; 8. 


TE L E MA CHU 8 * that he refuſed: the 8 of Crete to 
return to Ithaca; that he propoſed Mentor, but that Mentor al 
| 8 ſed to be Ring: that the Cretans then preſſing Mentor to ap- 

point a king for them, he related to them what he had heard of the 
virtues of Ariflodemus, whom they immediately proclaimed : that 
Mentor and Telemachus having then embarked for Italy, Neptune, 
to gratify the reſentment of Venus, ſhipwrecked them upon the iſland 


of Calypſo, whers * goddeſs recerved . Wi with e a £ 
—_— Re 


| 
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BOOK SIXTH, 


5 T HE ſages immediately went out of the conle- 
1 crated grove; and the chief of them, taking 


me by the hand, declared to the people, who were 
waiting impatiently for the deciſion, that the prize. 
had been decreed to me. The words were no ſooner 
uttered, than the dead ſilence of expectation was 


followed by an univerſal ſhout; every one cried out, 


Vet the ſon of Ulyfles, a ſecond Minos, be our king!“ 
and the echoes of the neighbouring mountain re- 
peated the acclamation. „„ | 


I waited a few moments, and then made a ſign 


with my hand, that I deſired to be heard. In this in- 
terval Mentor whiſpered me, Wilt thou renounce 
thy country? Can ambition obliterate the remem- 
brance of Penelope, who longs tor thy return as the 
aſt object of her hope; and alienate thy heart from 
the great Ulyfles, whom the gods have reſolved to 
reſtore to Ithaca?” Theſe words rouſed every ten- 
cer paſſion in my boſom, and the fond deſire of roy- 
alty-was inſtantly abſorbed in the love of my parents 


and my country. In the mean time, the multitude 
wa“ again become motionleſs and filent, and I ad- 
drelſed thera in theſe terms: © Illuſtrious Cretans | 


Tan not worthy the dignity which you offer. The 5 


Le ws 
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hal expre! 's, that the ſovereignty of Crete ſhall 1 
part ſrom the race of Minos, when a ſtranger ſhal! 
eſtabliſh the dominion of his laws; but it does not: 


{ay, that this ſtranger ſhall be king. | am willin 


to believe that | am the ſtranger foretold by the 


oracle, and that I have accomplithed the prediction. 


Fortune has caſt me upon this iſland; I have dif. 
covered the true ſenſe of the laws of Minos; and [ 
' wiſh that my explanation may contribute to join them 
in the ſovereignty with the man whom your choice 


| ſhall appoint to fo important a truſt. As for me, I 


prefer my country, the obſcure and inconſiderable 
illand of Ithaca, to the hundred cities of Crete, with 
all their opulence and glory; permit me, therefore, 
to wander wherever the Fates ſhall have marked 
my courſe. If I have contended in your fports, I 
was not prompted by a defire to govern you; but 

only to obtain your eſteem, and your pity, that you 


i might the more readily afford me the means of re- 
turning to the place of my birth: for þ would rather 


obey my father Ulyſſes, and comfort Penelope my 
mother, than govern all the nations upon the earth. 
You ſee, O Cretans ! the fecret receſſes of my heart: 


I am compelled to leave you, but death only can put 
an end to my gratitude ; your intereſt ſhall never be 
teſs dear to me than my own honour; and | will re 
member you with affection, till death thall etface the 


laſt idea from my mind.” 


I had ſcarce finiſhed the laft ſentence. before 
there roſe, from the innumerable multitude that ſur. 


rounded me, a deep hoarſe murmur, like the found 


of waves that are broken againſt each other in 2 
ſtorm, Some queſtioned whether I was not a god 
under the appearance of a man : others affir med that ; 


they had ſeen me in foreign countries, and knew me 


9 be Telemachut: and er eried out, „klar [ frond IR. 
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de compelled to aſeend the throne of Idomeneus. I, 
' therefore, again ſignified my intention to ſpeak, and 


they were again filent in a moment, not knowin but 


that l was now about to accept what before | had 
 vefuſed. © Permit me,” faid l, O Cretans! to tell 
you my thoughts without ditguiſe. | believe you to 
dee the wiſeſt of all people; and yet there is one im- 


portant diſtinction which I think you have not made: 


your choice ought not to ſelect the man who is belt | 
acquainted with the theory of your laws, but he who, 
- with the moſt ſteady virtue, has reduced them to 
practice. I am, as yet, but a youth; and, conſe- 
quently, without experience, and ſubject to the ty- 
ranny of impetuous paſſions: I am in that ſtate which 
renders it more fit tor me to learn, by obedience, how 
to command herezfter, than now to pradtile a ſcience 


which is at once fo difficult and important. Do not, 


_ therefore, ſeek a man who, in any exerciſes, either of 
the wind or of the body, has conquered others; but 
done who has atchieved the conquett of himſelf: ſeek 
2 wan who has the laws of Minos written upon his 


heart; and whoſe life has illuſtrated every precept 


by an example: let your choice be determined not 
by what he fays, but what he has done.” 


Ihe venerable fathers, being much pleaſed with. 
theſe ſentiments, and hearing the applauſe of the aſ- 
lembly grow till louder, addreſſed me in theſe terms: 


Since the gods no longer permit us to hope that 
you will reign over us, aſſiſt us, at leaſt, in the choice 
ola king who will eſtabliſh the reign of our laws. 

Is any man known to you, who, upon a throne, will 
be content with this equitable though limited autho- 
rity!” © There is a man!” ſaid I, to whom | ove. 

_ Ghatever merit I poiſaſs, whoſe wiſdom has ſpoken 
N my lips, and whoſe converſation ſuggeſted every 
 EBUTent v Eich you have approved,” While | was 
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yet ſpeaking the eyes of the whole aſſembly were 
turned upon Mentor, whom I took by the hand, and 
preſented to them: at the ſame time I related the 
protection which he had afforded to my infancy, the 

dangers from which he had delivered me, and the 
calamities that fell upon me when I rejected his coun- 
fel. Mentor had, till now, ſtood unnoticed among 
the crowd ; for his habit was plain and negligent, 


his countenance was modeſt, he ſpake little, and had | 


an air of coldneſs and reſerve : but, as ſoon as he 
became the object of attention, a dignity and firm 
neſs, not to be deſcribed, were diſcovered in. his 
countenance; it was remarked, that his eyes were 
_ peculiarly piercing, and every motion expreſſed un- 
common vigour and activity. Some queltions were 
immediately propoſed; his anſwers excited univerſal 
admiration, and the kingdom was immediately of- 
fered him: the kingdom, however, he refuſed with- 
cout the leaſt emotion; and ſaid, that he preferred 
the ſweets of a private life to the ſplendour of royal- 


ty; that the belt princes were almoſt neceſſarily un- 


happy, becauſe they were ſeldom able to effect the 


good which they deſigned, and were often betrayed, 
by the circumvention of ſycophants, to the perpe- 


tration of evils which they intended to prevent. If 
ſervitude,“ continued he, © is a ſtate of wretched- 
neſs, there can be no happineſs in royalty; for royal- 
ty is nothing more than ſervitude in diſguiſe; a king 
is always dependent upon thoſe by whom he muſt 
_ enforce his commands: happy are thoſe to whom 
the toil of government is not a duty; a duty which 
implies the ſacrifice of private liberty to public ad- 
vantage, which our country only can claim, and 
which thoſe alone who are inveſted with _—— 
ny can owe?“ 5 
ND. The Cretans were at rl fuck lent with allo. 
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nilhment ; but at length, they atked Mentor what 
perſon he would adviſe them to chuſe. * I would 


adviſe you,” ſaid Mentor, “to chuſe a man who 


well knows the people he is to govern; and who is 
allo ſufficiently acquainted with government to fear 
it as a itate of difficulty and danger: he that defires 
royalty does not know the duties which royalty re- 


quires; and by him who does not know them they 


can never be ſulſilled: ſuch a man deſires regal au- 


D 


thority only to gratify himſelf; but regal authority 
c ſhould be intruſted with him only who would not ac- 


cept it but for the love of others.” 
« The whole aſſembly ill wondering to | ee two 


ſtrangers refuſe a kingdom, which ſo many others 
had ſonght, began to inquire with whom they had 
come to Crete; and Nauſier ates, who had conducted 
us from the por t to the circus, immediately pointed 
to Hazael, with whom Mentor and myſelt had taed - 
_ from the 1 and of Cyprus: but their wonder, how- 
ever great, became (till greater, when they under- 
ſtood that he, who had juit refuſed to be the ſove- 


reign of Crete, had been lately the ſlave of Hazael; 


that Hazael, ſtruck with the witdom and virtue af 
his ſlave, cow conſidered him as his monitor and his 
friend; and had been urged, merely by his deſire of 


knowledge, to travel from Damatcis in Syria to 


Crete, that he might acquaint himſelf with the laws 
of Minos. | 
The ſaves then addreſſed themſelves to Hazael: 
e We do not dare,” ſaid they, © to offer to Hazael 
the crown which has been refuſed by Mentor, becauſe 
we believe the ſentiments of both to be the tame: 
you deſpiſe mankind too much to rule them; nor is 
there any thing in wealth or in power that, to you, 
Would compentate the toils of government.” Hazael 
replied, © Think not, O Cretans | that 1 _ | 
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mankind, or that I am inſenſible to the glory that 
rewards the labour by which they are rendered vir- 
tuous and happy: but this labour, however glorious, 
is attended with pain and danger; and the external 
_ glitter of regal pomp captivates only the toolith and 
the vain. Life is hort, and greatneſs rather irri- 
rates than gratifies deſire: it is one of thoſe deceitful 
acquiſitions which I am come to tar, not to obtain, 
but to deſpiſe. Farewell! I have no with but to re- 
turn once more to retirement and tranquillity, where 
my ſoul may feaſt on knowledge with divine reflec- 
tion, and where that hope of immortality which is 
derived from virtue may afford me comfort under 
the intirmities of old age; of, if | have a wiſh be- 
ſides this, it is never to be 7 trom che two 
perſons who now ſtand before you.“ = 
Ihe Cretans then cried out to Mentor, « Tell 
us, O wiſeſt and greateſt of mortals ! tell us who ſhall 
be our king! We will not ſuffer thee to depart till 
thou haſt directed this important choice.” Mentor 
immediately anſwered, * As I ſtood among the crowd 
ol ſpectators, whom the ſports had drawn together, 
I perceived a man who, in the midſt of all that tu- 
mult and impatience, appeared recolle&ed and ſe- 
date; he was (till vigorous, though advanced in years; 


-. a0, upon inquiring who he was, IL ſoon learned that 


his name was Ariſtodemus. I afterwards heard 
_ ſome that ſtood near tell Lins, that his two ſons 
Vere among the candidates; but he expreſſed no ſa- 
tistaction at the news: he faid, That be loved one 
of them too well to with him involved i in the dangers 
ol royalty; and that he had too great a regard for 
His country, to wilh it ſhould be governed by the 


bother.“ I immediately conceived, that the old man 


loved one of his ſons, who had virtue, with a rational 
_ aftcction; and that he was too wile to indulge che 
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other in vicious irregularities. My eurioſity being 
now greatly increaſed, [ inquired more en ly 


into the croatia: ot his 97 and one of the ci- 
tizens gave me this account: „ Ariitodemus,” ſaid 


he, © bore arms in the ſervice of his country many 
years, and is almoſt covered with tcars; but his ab- 
horrence of inſincerity and flattery rendered him di!- 
agreeable to [domeneus, who, therefore, left him at 


Crete when he went to the ſiege of Troy; and, in- 
deed, he was kept in perpetu. il anxiety by a man 


who gave him ſuch counſel as he could not but ap- 
prove, yet wanted reſolution to follow: he was, be- 


tides, jealous of the glory which he knew Ariitode- + 


mus would foon acquire. The Ling, therefore, tor- 


getting the ſervices of his foldier, left him kire ex- 
poſed to the diſtreſſes of poverty, and to the ſcorn of 
| the brutal and the ſordid, who confider nothing as 


merit but riches. «With poverty, however, Ariſto- 
demus was contented, and lived cheerfully in a re- 
mote corner of the itland, where he cultivated a few 


acres of ground with his own hands. In this em- 
ployment he was athited by one of his ſons, whom 
he loved with great nern - and labour and fru- 
gality ſoon made them happy in the poſſeſſion of 
whatever is neceſſary to a lite of rural fimplicity, and 


ſomething more. The old m ut, who was not lets /a 

philoſopher than a hero, dittributed this ſurplus 
among the decrepit and the fick ; the youth he ſti- 
mulated to induſtry ; he exhorted the refractory, and 


inſtructed the ignorant; he was the arbitrator ot 5 


every diſpute, and the father of every family: in his 

own he conſiders no circumſtance as unfortunate but 

the bad diſpolition of his ſecond ſon, upon whom all 

admonition has been loit. The father, after having 

long endured his irregularities, in hopes that ſome 

means would be foun: Ito correct them, has at lengtl 
M2 5 
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| expelle ed him from his family; and the ſon has * : 


given himſelf up to the groſſeſt ſenſuality, and, 


the folly of his ambition, is become a candidate for 27 


the kingdom.” | 
„Such, O Cretans ! is the account that was given 


me of Ariſtodemus; whether it is true or falſe is beſt 
known to you. But, if this man is indeed ſuch as he 


Has been repreſented, why have public exercites been 


appointed, and why have fo many ſtrangers been 
brought together? You have, in the midlt of you, 
a man whom you well know, and by whom you are 


well known: a man to whom all the arts of war are 


familiar, and whoſe courage has ſuſtained him, not | 
only againſt the ſpear and the dart, but the formi- 
dable ailaults of poverty; who has deſpiſed the riches 
that are acquired by flattery, who has preferred la- 
bour to idleneſs, and knows the advantages which 
are derived to the public from agriculture; who is 


an enemy to parade and pomp, and whoſe paſſions 


are under the controul of reaſon; for even the pa- 
rental affe&ion, which in others 4 fo often a blind 


inſtinct, acts in him as a rational and a moral prin- 
_ ciple; ſince, of two ſons, he cheriſhes one for his vir- 
tue, and renounces the other for his vices: a man 
who, to expreſs all his virtue at once, is already the 


father of the people. In this man, therefore, O Cre- 7 
tans! if, indeed, you deſire to be governed by * 


laws of Minos, behold your king !” 


_* The multitude immediately cried out, with one 
voice, © Ariſtodemus is, indeed, ſuch as he has been 


repreſented; Ariſtodemus is worthy to be our king!” 


The fathers of the council then ordered that he 
ſhould be brought before them; and he was imme 


diately fought'among the crowd, where he was mix- 
ed with the loweſt of the people. When he was 


. before the allembly he e to be 2 
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ſcaly cab and e and when he was ; told | 
that the people had determined to make him king, 


he anſwered, that he would not accept of the office 
but upon three conditions: © Firlt,”” {ays he, © The 
throne ſhall be declared vacant at the end of two 
| years, it w ithin that time [ do not render you better 


than you are; orit you ſhall reſiſt the execution of 

the laws. Secondly, [ will be (till at liberty to live in 

| aſimple and frugal manner, Thirdly, My fons thall 
not rank above their fellow citizens; and, after my 


death, ſhall be treated, without diltinction, N 
to their merit.“ 
« At theſe words the air was filled with ln 


tions of j joy; the diadem was placed upon the head 
of Ariſtodemus by the chief of the hoary guardians | 
of the law; and ſacrifices were offered to Jupiter and 


the other ſuperior deities. Ariſtodemus made us 


preſents, not with an oſtentatious magaificence, but 


a noble ſimplicity. He gave to Hazacl a copy of the 
laws of Minos, written by the legiſlator himſelf; and 
à collection of tracts, which contained the complete 
hiſtory of Crete from the time of Saturn and the 
golden age: he ſent on board his vellel every kind 
of fruit that flouriſhes in Crete, and is unknown in 
Syria, and offered him whatever he thould need. 
As we were now impatient to depart, he cauſed 
a veſſel to be immediately fitted out for us: he man- 


ned it with a great number of able rowers, and a de- 
tachment of his beſt troops; and he put on board 
leveral ch; anges of apparel, and great plenty of pro- 


viſion. As ſoon as the veilel was ready to ſail the 
wind became fair for Ithaca; but as Hazael was 
bound on a contrary courſe, it compelled him to con- 


tinue at Crete. He took leave of us with great ten- 


i , * ” 2 * ; * 
dernefs; and embraced us as friends, with whom he 


Fas about to part for life. The gods,” faid he, 


| 
| 
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are juſt; and they know that the ſacred bond of 
our frie nd{hip i is virtue; and theretore they will one 
day reſtore us to each other ; and thoſe happy fields, 
in vhich the juſt are ſaid to enjoy everlaliing reſt, 

thall ſee our ſpirits reunited to part no more. O! 
that my aſhes alſo might be mixed with yours!“ 
ere his words became inarticulate, and he burſt in- 
to tears; our eyes overflowed with 1 tendernels 


and gricl. | 
« Our parting with Ariſtodemus was ſcarce le 
aſlectionate. As you have made me a king,” laid 


he, * remember the dangers to which you have ex- 
poled me! and requelt the gods to irradiate my mind 
with witdom from above, and give me power over 
myſelf, in proportion to my authority over others, 
May they conduct you in ſafety to your country, 
abaſe the inſolence of your enemies, and give you the | 
joy to behold Ulyfles again upon the throne of Ithaca, 
ſupremely happy in the poſleſſion of Penelope and 
Peace. To thee, I elemachus, [ have given a good 
veſſel, well manned with mariners and joldiers, who 
may ailiſt thee againſt the perſecutors of thy mother, 
For thee, Mentor, thy wiſdom is ſufficient; poſſeſ. 
ling this, thou hait need of nothing; all that I can. 
give would be ſuperfluous; and all that I can with 
i precluded. Go, both of you, in peace; and may 
von long be the felicity of each other! Remember 
Ariltodemus; and if Ithaca ſhould need the aſſiſtance 
of Crete, depend upon my friend{hip to the laſt hour 
of my lite.” He then embraced us, and we could 
not thank him without tears. | 
he wind, which now ſwelled our ſails, promiſed 
us a happy voyage. Mount Ida already appeared 
but like à hillock, the ſhores of Crete in a ſhort time 
totally diſappeared, and the coaſt of Peloponneſus 
ſeemed to advance into the ſea to meet us. But 4 
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tempeſt ſuddenly obſcured the tky, and irritated the 
- billows of the deep; Night ruthed upon us unawares, 
and Death preſented himſelf in all his terrors, It wis 


thy awful trident, O Neptune! that agitated the 


ocean to its remoteſt ſhores. Venus, to revenge the 

contempt with which we had treated her, even in her 
temple at C yihera, haited to the tather of the floods, 
whom {he addreſſed with a voice broken by griet, and 
her eyes ſwimminy in tears : thus, at lealt, I have 


been informed by Mentor, who is acquainted with 


celeſtial things: Wilt thou ſuffer,“ {aid the, © thele 
impious men to derive my power, and eſcape un— 
punithed? My power has been contelled by the gods 
themſelves; and yet all who acknowledge 1t in my 
favourite illand theſe preſumptuous mortals have 
dared to condemn : they pride themſelves in a trigid 
wildom, which was never warmed by the ravs ot 


beauty; and they deſpiſe, as folly, the delights of 


love. Halt thou forgot that. I was born in thy domi- 
mons? wherefore dolt thou delay to overwhelm the 
wretches whom 1 abhor 7”? | 


© Neptune immediately ſwelled the waves into 


mountains that reached the ſkies; and Venus, ſmil- 
ing upon the ſtorm, believed our thipwreck to be in- 
evitable. Our pilot cried out in contuſion and de- 


ſpair, that he could no longer withltand the fury of 


the winds, which drove us upon the rocks with ir- 
refiltible violence; our maſt was broken by a ſudden 
gutt; and the moment after we heard the points of 
the rocks that were under water tear open the bot- 


tom of our vetlc|: the water flowed in on every fide, 
the veſſel funk, and the mariners ſent up a cry ot 


diſtreſs to Heaven. 1 ran to Mentor, and, throwing 


my arms round him, Death,“ ſaid I, is now in- 


_ deed upon us; let us meet him with intrepidity. 


Ide gods have delivered us from ſo many dangers, - 
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5 only that we e may perith 1 in this : let us die then, my 


dear Mentor; it is ſome conlolation to me. that 
die with you, and it would be hopelets labour to diſ- 
pute lite with the (torm.” Mentor anſwered : „True 
courage never ſits down inactive in deſpair : it is not 
enough to expect death with tranquillity; we ought, | 
without dreading the event, to continue our utmoſt 
efforts againſt it. Let us Jay hold on ſome fragment 
of the veilel; and while this alfrighted and confuſed 
multitude deplore the loſs of life, w vithout attempting 
to preſerve it, let us try at leaſt to preſerve our own.” 
While he was yet fpeakins, he ſnatched up an axe, 
and divided the ſplinter that ſtill held the broken 
maſt together, which, falling croſs the veſſel, had 
laid it on one fide. The top of the malt already lay 

in the water; and Mentor, now puthing off the other 
end, leaped upon it himſelf in the midſt of the waves; 
and calling me by my name, encouraged me to follow 
him. As a mighty oak, when the winds combine 
againſt it, ſtands firm on its root, and its leaves only 
are ſhaken by the tempeſt; ſo Mentor, who was not 
only fearlets but ſerene, appeared ſuperior to the pow- 
er of the winds and waves. I followed his example; 
and the torce of his example who could have refilt- 
ed? We itcered ourſelves upon the floating matt, 
which was more than ſufficient to ſuſtain us both; 
and therefore rendered ns a moſt important ſervice : 
tor it we had been obliged to ſwim merely by our 
on effort, our ftrength mult have been ſoon exhauſt- 
ed. The mail, however, on which we ſar, was 
viten overturned by the tempeſt, notwithſtanding its 
bulk; to that we were as often plunged under the 
water, which ruthed in at our mouths, ears, and 
noltrils; and it was not, without the urmoſt labour 
und difficulty that we recovered 617 feat. Sometimes. 
a wave, that was twelled 1270 a mountain, rolled 


3 : 
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over us; and we then kept our hold with all our 
might, leſt the maſt, which was our only * ſhould 


be driven from under us in the ſhock. 


„ While were in this dreadful ſituation, 1 : 
 whopolſefſed the fame tranquillity on the fragment ot 


a wreck that he does now on that bank of turf, ad- 


dreſſed me in theſe words: “ Canſt thou believe, 


Telemachus, that the winds and waves are the ar- 


25 biters of life and death? Can they cauſe thee to 
_ periſh, otherwiſe than as they fulfil the command of _ 


Heaven? Every event is determined by the gods; re 
the gods, therefore, and not the ſea, be the object ot 
thy tear, Wert thou already at the bottom of this 


| ans the hand of Jove could draw thee forth ; or ; 1 


ſhouldſt thou be exalted to the ſummit of Olympus, 


and behold the ſtars rolling under thy feet, the hand 
ol ſove could again plunge thee to the centre, or 
_ calt thee headlong into hell.” I heard and admired 
this diſcourſe; but, though it gave me ſome comfort, 
my mind was too much depreſſed and confuſed to 
reply. He ſaw me not, nor could | fee him. We patt- 
ed the whole night, ſhir 'cring with cold, iu a ſtate 
between life and death ; driving befere the ſtorm, 
and not knowing on w hat thore we ſhould be caſt. 
At length, however, the impetuoſity of the wind be- 


gan to abate; and the fea reſembled a perſon whole 


anger, after haviag been long indulged in _tumulc 
and outrage, is exhauſted by its own vehemence, and 
ſubſides in murmurs of diſcontent. The noiſe of the 
| ſurge gradually died away; and the waves were not 


higher than the ridges that are left by the plough. 


And now Aurora threw open the gates of hea- 
ren to the ſun, and cheered us with the promiſe of a 
better day; the Eaſt glow 'ed, as if on fire; and the 
ſtars, which had been o long hidden, juſt appeared. = 
and fled at the approach of PREM. We now del- 
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cried land at a diſtance; the breezes waſted us to- 
wards it; and hope revived in my boſom; but we 
looked round in vain for our companions, who pro- 
bably religned themſelves to the tempelt in deſpair, 
and ſunk with the veſſel. As we approached nearer 
to the ſhore, the fea drove us upon the rocks; againſt 
which we ſhould have been dathed in pieces, but that 
we received the thock againſt the end of the maſt, 


which Mentor rendered as ſerviceable upon this ty 


cuſion as the beſt rudder could have been in the 
hands of the moſt ſlilful pilot. Thus, having paſſ- 
ed the rocks in ſafety, we found the reſt of the coaſt 
"rife from the ſea with a ſmooth and eaſy aſcent; and 
floating at eaſe upon a gentle tide, we ſoon reached 
the ſands with our feet. There we were diſcovered 
by the goddets who inhabits this happy iſland; and 
there ſhe vouchſafed to take us into her protection. 


END OF BOOK SIXTH, - | 
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. 4 ALrPS0 adibu Telemachus for his adventures, and exert; it 2 


her power to detain him in her iſland, by inciting him to return her 
paſſion; but he is ſuſtained by the wiſdom and friendſvip of Men- 
tor, as well againſt her artifices as the power of Cupid, whom 
Venus ſends to her aſſiſtance. Telemachus, however, and Eucharis 
become mutually enamoured of each other, which provokes Calypſo, 
firſt to jealouſy, and then to rage; and ſhe ſwears by the Styx that 
Telemachus ſhall leave her iſland: ſhe is con ſoled by Cupid, who 
excites the nymphs to burn the veſſel which had been built by Men- 
tor, while Mentor was labouring to get Telemachus on board. Te- 
liemachus is touched with a ſecret joy at this event: Mentor, who 
perceives it, throws him from a rock into the ſea, and leaps after 
bim, that they may ſwim to another veſt which appeared not far 
di ſſant Ne the ſore. | 


o 


| 
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CY "HEN Telemachus had concluded the relation 


of his adventures, the nymphs, wholc eyes had 


till then been immoveably fixed upon him, looked at 
each other with a mixture of aſtoniſhment and de- 
light. What men,” ſaid they, © are thele ! In the 

| fortunes of whom elſe would the gods have taken 
part? and of whom elſe could ſuch wonders have 
been related? Ulyffes is already ſurpaſſed in clo- 
- quence, in wiſdom, and in courage, by his fon, What 
an aſpect! what manly beauty! what a mixture of 
_ dignity and complacence, of firmneſs and modeſty! 
If he was not known to be born of a mortal, he 
might eaſily be miltaken for a god, i'r Bacchus, for 
Mercury, or, perhaps, even for Apollo himſelf! But 
who is this Mentor? His firſt appearance is that of a 
man obſcurely born, and of a mean condition; but 


when he is examined with attention, ſomething inex- 


preſſible is diſcovered, ſomething that is more than 


mortal! 


Calypſo heard theſe exclamations with a confu- 
ſion which the could not hide; and her eyes were 

inceſſantly glancing from Mentor to Telemachus, 
and from Telemachus to Mentor. She was often about 


to requeſt a repetition of the ſtory to which ſhe had 


5 liſtened with ſo much delight, and as often ſuppret- 


: 
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ſed her deſire. At length ſhe roſe haſtily from her 


ſeat; and, taking Telemachus with her, retired to a 
| neighbouring grove of myrtle, where the laboured, 
with all "Ones art, to learn trom 1 whether Mentor | 
was not a deity concealed under human form. It was 
not, however, in the power of 'Telemachus to fatisfy 
her curioſity ; for Minerva, who accompauied him 
in the likeneſs of Mentor, thought him too young to 
be truſted with the ſecret, and made the confidant of 
her defigns : ſhe was, belides, deſirous to prove him 
in the greateſt dangers ; and no fortitude would have 
been neceſſary to ſuſtain him againſt any evil, how- 


ever dreadful and however near, if he had hw | 


himſelf to be under the immediate protection of Mi- 


nerva. As Telemachus, therefore, miſtook his di- 


vine companion tor Mentor, all the artifices of Ca- 
Iypſo to diſcover what {he wilhed t to "know were in- 
effectual.- 
In the mean time, the 8 who had been left 
with Mentor gathered round him, and amuſed them- 
ſelves by aſking him queſtions. One inquired the 
_ particulars of his journey into Ethiopia; another de- 
tired to know what he had teen at Damaſcus; and a 
third aſked him whether he had known Ulyſſes be- 
fore the ſiege of Troy. Mentor anſwered them all 
with complacence and affability ; and though he uſed 
no ſtudied ornaments of ſpeech, yet his expreſſion 
was not only ſignificant bur graceful. The return 
of Calypſo ſoon put an end to this converſation: her 
nymphs then began to gather flowers, and to ſing 
tor the amuſement of 'Telemachus; and ſhe took 
Mentor aſide, that the might, if pollible, diſcover who | 
he was from his own diſcourſe; | 
The words of Calypſo were wont to ſteal upon 
the heart, as ſleep ſteals upon the eyes of the weary, 
with a fw eet and gentle, though refill Ale, influ- 
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ence: but, in Meunitor; there was ſomething which 
defeated her eloquence, and eluded her beauty; 
ſomething as much ſuperior to the power of Calyp- 
ſo as the rock that hides its foundarion in the centre, 
and its ſummit in the clouds, is tupertor to the wind 
that heats againſt it. He ſtood immoveable in the 
purpoſes of his own wiſdom, and ſuffered the god- 
deſs to exert all her arts againſt him, with the ut 
molt indifference and ſecurity. Sometimes he would 


let her deceive herſelf with the hope of having em- 


barraſſed him by her queſtions, and betrayed him 
into the involuntary diſcovery ot himſelf; but, jult 
as the thought her curioſity was on the point of be- 
ing gratitied, her expectations were ſuddenly diſap- 
pointed, all her conj<ctures were overthrown, and, 
by ſome ſhort and unexpected anſwer, the was . 5 
overwhelmed in perplexity and doubt. 
In this manner Calypſo paſſed one day after ano- 
ther; ſometimes endeavouring to gain the heart of 
| Telemachus by flattery, and ſometimes labouring to 
alienate him from Mentor, of whom ſhe no longer 
hoped to obtain the intelligence ſhe deſired. She 
employed the moſt beautiful of her nymphs to inflame 
the breait of the young hero with deſire; and the was 
aſſiſted in her deſigns againſt him by a deity whoſe 
power was ſuperior to her own. : 
Venus burned with reſentment againſt Mentor ind | 
Telemachus, for having treated the worthip which 
the received at Cyprus with diſdain ; and their eſ- 
cape from the tempeſt, which had been raiſed againſt 
them by Neptune, filled her breaſt with indign; tion 
and grief: the therefore complained of her diſap- 
pointment and her wrongs to Jupiter, and from his 
tuperior power the hoped more eſſectual redreſs. mor 
the Father of the gods only ſmiled at her complaint 
3nd, without acquainting her that Telemachus had 
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been preſerved by Minerva i in the likeneſs of Men. 


tor, he left her at liberty to gratity her reſentment 
as ſhe could, The goddeſs immediately quitted 


Olympus; and, thoughtleſs of all the rich perfumes 
that were riſing from her altars at Cythera, Idalia, 
and Paphos, mounted her chariot, and called her 
_ ſon: the grief which was diffuſed over her counte. 
nance rather increaſed than diminiſhed her beauty, 


and ſhe addreſſed the god of love in theſe terms: 


Who, my ſon, ſhall henceforth burn incenſe upon 


our altars, if thoſe who deſpiſe our power elcape un- 
- puniſhed? The wrerches who have thus offended 


with impunity are before thee; make haſte, there. 


fore, to ſecure our honour, and let thy arrows pierce 


them to the heart: go down with me to that iſland, 


and I will ſpeak to Calypſo.” The goddeſs ſhook 


the reins as the ſpoke, and gliding through the air, 


| ſurrounded by a cloud which the fun had tinged with 


a a golden hue, the preſented herſelf before Calypſo, 


Who was ſitting penſive and alone by the fide of 4 
fountain, at ſome diſtance from her grott. 


60 Unhappy goddeſs!“ ſaid the, * thou haſt alrea- 


| dy been deſpiſed and deſerted by Ulyſſes, whom the 


ties, not only of love, but of gratitude, ſhould have 


bound to thee; and the ſon, yet more obdurate than 
the father, is now preparing to repeat the inſult. 


But Love is come in perton to avenge thee : I will 


leave him with thee; and he thall remain among the 


nymphs of this iſland, as Bacchus did once among 


thoſe of the iſland of Naxos, who cheriſhed him in his 


Infancy. Telemachus will regard him, not as a deity, | 


but as a child; and, not being upon his guard againſt 
him, will be ſoon ſenfible of his power.” The Qneen 


of Beauty then turning from Calypſo, reaſcended = 
to Olympus in the golden cloud ſrom which the had 
| alighted upon the earth, and weft * her 1 a train 


3: 
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of celeſtial fr agrance, which, expanding by degrees, 
filled all the groves of Calyplo with perfume. 
Cupid remained in the arms of Calypſo; and, 
| though the was herſelf a deity, yet the felt his fires | 
_ diffuſed in her breaſt. It happened that a nymph, 
whoſe name was Eucharis, was now near her, and 
Calypſo put the boy into her arms. This was a pre- 
ſent relief; but, alas! it was purchaſed too dear. 
The boy ſcemed at firit to be harmleſs, gentle, love- 
ly, and engaging : his play ful careſſes, and perpetual 
ſmiles, might well have perſuaded all about him that 
| he was born only to delight; but the moment the 
heart is opened to his endearments, it feels that they 
have a malignant power. He is, beyond conception, 
deceitful and malicious; his careſſes have no view 
but to betray, and his ſmiles have no cauſe but the 
miſchiefs that he has perpetrated, or that he medi- 
| tates. But, with all his power, aud all his ſubtilty, 
he did not dare to approach Mentor: in Mentor 
there was a ſeverity ot virtue that indimidated and 
ept him at a diſtance; he knew allo, by a ſecret ſen- 
ſation, that this inſerutable ſtranger conid not be 
wounded by his arrows. The nymphs, indeed, were 
ſoon ſenſible of his power; but the wound which 
they could not cure they were very careful to con- 
ceal. 
ln the mean time 8 who ſaw the boy 
playing ſometimes with one of theſe nymphs, and 
ſometimes with another, was ſurpriſed at his ſweet- 
neſs and beauty: he ſometimes prefſcd him to his 
bolom, ſometimes ſet him on his knee, and frequent- 
ly took him in his arms. It was not long before he 
became ſenſible of a certain di :{quietude, of which he 
could not diſcover the cauſe; and the more he en- 
deavoured to remove it by innocent amuſements, the 
e reſtleſs and enervated he grew. He obſerved 
o.. „ 3 ; 
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to Mentor, that the nymphs of Calypſo were very 
diſferent from the women they had ſeen in the land. 
of Cyprus, whoſe indecent behaviour rendered them 
diſguſting in fpite of their charms: © In theſe im- 
mortal beauties,” ſays he, © there is an innocence, a 


modeſty, a — which it is impoſſible not to 


admire and love.” The youth bluſhed as he ſpoke, 
though he knew not why; he could neither forbear 
| ſpeaking, nor go on with his diſcourſe, which was 
interrupted and incoherent, always obſcure, and 
ſometimes quite unintelligible. O Telemachus,“ 


fuaid Mentor, © the dangers to which you Was expo- 


ſed in the Iſle of Cyprus were nothing in compariſon 
of thote which you do not now ſulpeck. As vice, 
when it is undiſguiſed, never fails to excite horror, 
We are alarmed at the wanton, who has thrown off 
all reſtraint; but our danger is much greater, when 
_ the appearance of modeſty remains: we then perſuade 
_ ourſelves, that virtue only has excited our love, and 
give ourſelves up to a deceitful paſſion, of which 


beauty is, indeed, the object; and which we ſeldom _ 


learn to diſtruſt till it is too ſtrong to be ſubdued. 
Fly, therefore, my dear Telemachus, from theſe fatal 
beauties, who appear to be virtuous, only that they 
may deceive the confidence they raiſe ; fly from the 
_ dangers to which you are here expoſed by your youth: 
but, above all, fly from this boy, whom you do not 
dread, only becauſe you do not know him. This 

boy is Cupid, whom his mother has brought into 
this ifland, to puniſh us for treating her worſhip at 
Cyprus with contempt: he has already pierced the 
heart of Calypſo, who is cnamoured of you ; he has 
_ inflamed all the beanties of her train; and his fires 
have reached even thy brealt, O unhappy youth! al- 
though thou knoweſt it not!“ Telemachus oſten i in. 
Lerru rupted Mentor, during this admonition: * ny," 
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ſaid he, « ſhould we not continue in this ifland? Ulyl- 
ſes is no longer a ſojourner upon the earth; he has, 
without doubt, been long buried in the deep: and 
Penelope, atter waiting in vain, not only tor his re- 
turn, but for mine, mult have yielded to the impor- 
tunities of ſome tortunate ſuitor, among the number 
that ſurrounds her; eſpecially as it can icarce be ſup- 
poſed but that her father Icarus mult have exerted 
his paternal authority, to oblige her to accept ano- 
ther huſband. For what, then, can I retura to Itha- 
ca, but to ſee her diſgraced by a new alliance, and 
be witnels to the violation of that truth which ſhe 
plighted to my father? And it Penelope has thus for- 
gotten Ulyſſes, it cannot be thought that he is re- 
membered by the people; neither, indeed, can we 

hope to get alive into the itland; for her ſuitors will 
certainly have placed, at every port, a band of rut- 

fians, ſufficient to cut us off at our return.“ All. 
3 have ſaid, replied Mentor, © is only and- 


ther proof that you are under the influence of a 


| fooliſh and fatal patiton. You labour with great 
ſubtilty to find every argument that can favour it, 
and to avoid all thote by which it would be condemn- 
ed; you are ingenious only to deceive yourſelf, 
and to ſecure forbidden pleatures from the intruſion 
of remorſe. Have you forgot that the gods them- 
ſelves have interpoſed to favour your return? Was 
not your eſcape from Sicily ſupernatural? were not 
the misfortunes that you ſuffered in Egypt converted 
into ſudden and unexpected protperity? and were not 
the dangers which threatened you at T'yre averted 
by an inviſible hand? Is it potlible, that, after fo 
many miracles, you thould itill doubt to what end 
| You have been preſerved? But why do l remonitrate ! 
Of the good fortune which was deſigned tor thee 
thou art unworthy ! As for myſelf, I make no doubt 
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but I ſhall find means to quit this iſtand; and if here 
thou art determined to (tay, here am [ determined to 
Jeave thee, In this place let the degenerate fon of 
the great Ulyiles hide himſelf among women, in the 
ſuameful obſcurity of voluptuouſnets and floth ; and 
itoop, even in ſpite of Heaven, to that which his 
father diſdained.” 
This reproach, fo forcible and fo he Pierer 
Telemachus to the heart : he was melted with ten- 
dernels and grief; but his grief was mingled with 
mame, and his ſhame veith fear. He 8 the 
reſentment of Mentor, and the loſs of that compa- 
nion, to whoſe ſagacity and kindneſs he was ſo much 
| indebted. | Bur, at the ſame time, the paſſion which 
had juſt taken poſſeſlion of his breaſt, and to which 
he was himielf a ſtranger, made him ſtill tenacious 
of his purpoſe. © What!” ſaid he to Mentor, with 
tears in his eyes, „do you reckon as nothing chat 
immortality which 1 may now thare with Calypſo!” 
* I hold as nothing,” replied Mentor, © ail that is 
contrary to the dictates of virtue, and to the com- 
mands of Heaven. Virtue now calls you back to 
' your country, to Ulyifes, and to Penelope; virtue 
forbids you to give up your heart to an unworthy 
paſſion; and the gods, who have delivered you from 
ſo many dangers, that your name might not be leſs 
illuſtrious than that of Ulylles, command you to quit 
this iſland, where only the tyranny of Love could 


_ detain you; a tyranny, which, to refiſt, is to ſubdue; 


and which, e N it is infamous to ſuffer. Im- 
mortality! alas! what is immortality without liberty, 
without virtue, and without honour? is it not a tate 
_ of milery, without hope; till more pier ane; as it 
can never end?“ | 

To this expoRtulation . repl; ed ly | 
by ighs, Sometimes he almoſt withed that Mentcr 
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would force him ſrom the iſland in ſpite of himtel!; 
| ſometimes he was impatient to be left behind, that he 


| | might be at liberty to gratify his wiſhes, without fear 


ing to be reproached for his weakneſs. A thouland. 
different withes and deſires maintained a perpetual 
conflict in his brealt, and were predominant by turns; 
his mind, therefore, was in A (tate of tumult and 
fluctuation, like the ſea when it is at once urged by 
different winds of equal force. Sometimes he tirew 
himſelf on the ground near the fea, and remwned a 
long time extended motionleſs on the beach: ſome- 
times he hid himſelf in the gloomy receſſes of a wood, 
| where he wept in ſecret, and uttered loud and pat- 
ſionate complaints. His body was emact ated, and 
his eyes were grown hollow and eager; he was pale 
and dejected, and in every reſpect to much altered 
as ſcarcely to be known: his beauty, ſprighlineſs, 
and vigour, had forſaken him; all the grace and dig- 


nity of his deportment were loſt; and life itſelf tur- 


fered by a ſwift but ſilent decay. As a flower that 
blows in the morning fills the air with fragr: ance, 
and then gradually fades at the appronch of ui, whe, 
loles the vivid brightneſs of its colours, droops, Wi⸗ 
thers, and at length falls with its own weight; ſo 
the ſon of Ulyſſes was ſinking inſenſibly into the grave. 
Mentor, perceiving that all his virtue and eefoly- 
tion was irreſiſtibly borne down by the violence of 
his paſſion, had recourſe to an artifice, which he 
| hoped might preſerve him from its moſt pernicious 
effects. He had remarked that Calypſo was ena- 
moured of Telemachus, and Telemachus of Eucharis: 
for as Cupid is always buſy to give pain under the 
appearance of pleaſure, it ſeldom happens, that by 
| thoſe whom we love we are beloved again: he, 
| therefore, refolved to make Calypio jealous; and it 
having been agreed between Euchar: s and Telma. 
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Chus that they would go out together a hunting, 


Mentor took that opportunity to alarm her. =P 


have obſerved,” ſaid he, “that Telemachus has of 
late been more fond of the chace than l ever knew 


him before; he ſeems now to take pleaſure | in no? 


thing elle; and is in love only with mountains and 


ſorelts. Is the chace alſo thy favourite pleaſure, O 


goddeſs? and has he caught this ardour from thee?” 
Calypſo was fo ſtung by this queltion, that the could 
neither difſemble her emotion, nor hide the cauſe, 
+. This Telemachus,” faid the, 4 whoſe heroic virtue 
deſpiſed the pleaſures that were offered him in the 
Iſle of Cyprus, has not been able to withſtand the 
charms of one of my nymphs, who is not remarkable 
for beauty. How did he dare to boaſt of having 
atchieved ſo many wonders! a wretch, whom luxury 
has rendered ſordid and effeminate, and who ſeems. 


do have been intended by Nature for a life of indo- 


lence and obſcurity among women!“ Mentor obſer- 
ved, with pleaſure, that Calypſoſuffered greatanguiſh 


trom her jealouſy; and, cherefore, ſaid nothing more 


to inflame it at that time, leſt the ſhould ſuſpect his 
135 deſign: but he aſſumed a look that expreſſed dejec- 


tion and concern. The goddeſs diſcovered, without 


reſerve, her uneaſineſs at all that the ſaw, and inceſ. 


ſantly entertained him with new complaints. The | 


| hunting- match, to which Mentor had called her at- 
tention, exaſperated her beyond all bounds; for ſhe 
knew that Telemachus had nothing in view but to 


draw Eucharis from the reſt of the nymphs, that he | 


might ſpeak to her in private. A ſecond hunting- 
match was propoſed ſoon afterwards, and Calyplo 
| knew that it was intended for the ſame purpoſe as 
the firſt; which being determined to diſappoint, ſhe 
declared that the would be of the party; but her 
emotion being too viole ent to be concealed, the 1. 
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denly broke out into this reproachful expoſtulation : 

4 [5 it thus, then, preſumptuous boy! that thou hat 
made my dominions an aſylum from the retentment 
ol Neptune, and the righteous vengeance of the gods? 
Haſt thou entered this itland, which mortals are for- 
| bidden to approach, only to dety my power, and 
| deſpiſe my love? Hear me, ye gods of the celeſtial 

and infernal world! let the ſufferings oi an injured 
deity awaken your vengeance ! overtake this perfi- 


dious, this ungrateſul, this impious, mortal with fwite 
deeſtruction! Since thy obduracy and injuſtice are 


greater than thy father's, may thy lufferings allo be 


longer and more ſevere ; may thy country be for ever 


hidden from thy eyes, that wretched, that deſpicable 
country, which, in the folly of thy preſumption, thou 
| haſt, without a bluth, preferred to immortality with _ 
me! or rather, mayeſt thou periſh when, in the di- 
ſtant horizon, it firſt riſes before thee: mayelt thou 
then, plunged in the deep, be driven back, the ſport 
of the waves, and caſt lifeleſs upon theſe ſands, which 
ſhall deny thee burial! May my eyes lee the vultures 
devour thee! they ſhall ſee them; and ſhe whom 
thou loveſt ſhall ſee them alſo; the ſhall ſee them with | 
_ and anguith, and her miſery ſhall be my de- 
light!“ | FF ᷣ ONCE. 5 
While Calypſo was thus ſpeaking, her whole coun- 
tenance was ſuffuſed with rage; there was a gloomy 
fierceneſs in her looks, which continually hurried 
from one object to another; her lips trembled, a li- 
vid circle ſurrounded them, and her colour, which 


vas ſometimes pale as death, changed every moment: 


| her tears, which ſhe had been uſed to ſhed in great 

plenty, now ceaſed to flow, as if deſpair and rage 

had dried up their ſource ; and her voice was hoarte, | 
tremulous, and interrupted. Mentor remarked all 
the changes of her emotion, bur ſaid nothing more 
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to Telemachus : he treated "TB as a man inſeged - 

with an incurable diſeaſe, to whom it was in vain to 
_ adminiſter remedies; but he frequently regarded him 
with a look that ſtrongly exprelled his compaſſion, 
Telemachus was ſentible ot his weakneſs, and con- 
ſcious that he was unworthy of the triendthip of 
Mentor: he kept his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
not daring to look up, leſt he ſhould meet thoſe of 


| his monitor, by whole very ſilence he was condemn- | _ 


ed: he was often ready to throw himlelf upon his 
neck, and at once to confeſs and renounce his folly; 

but he was ſometimes reſtrained by a falſe {hame, and 
ſometimes by a conſ{ciouſnels that his proteſſion would 
not be fincere ; and-a fecret tondnets for a ſituation, 


which, though he knew to be dangerous, was yetlo 


pleaſing, that he could not reſolve to quit it, 
In the mean time the deities, aſſembled upon Os 
pus, kept their eyes fixed, in ſilent ſafpenſe, upon the 
| iſland of Calypſo, to ſee the iſſue of this conteſt be- 
tween Venus and Minerva. Cupid, who, like a play- 
ful child, had been careſſed by all the nymphs in 
their turns, had ſet every breaſt on fire; Minerva, 
under the form of Mentor, had availed herſelf of 
that jealouſy which is inſeparable from love, to pre- 
clnde its effects; and Jupner relolved to lit neuter 
between them. | 


Eucharis, who Gd that a might "FN A 


_ cape from her chains, practiſed a thouſand arts to 
_ detain him. She was now ready to go out with him 
to the ſecond chace, as had been agreed upon be- 
_ tween them, and had dreſſed herſelf like Diana; and 
the deities of love and beauty had, by a mutual efort, 
improved her charms, which were now ſuperior even 

to thoſe of Calypſo, Calypto beheld her at a diſ- 


| tance; and ſeeing her own reflection allo in a fountain 


near which ſhe tood, the compariſon Elled her with 
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rief and ſhame: ſhe hid herſelf in the innermoſt 
recels of her grotto, aud gave herſelt up to theſe 
reflections: ** | have then vainly endeavoured to in- 
terrupt the pleaſure of theie lovers, by declaring 
that l would go with them to the chace: hall U ttill 
go? alas! {hall I be a foil to her beautics ? thall J | 
increaſe her triumph and his pathon? Wretch that I 
am, what have 1 done! I will not go; nor ſhall they: 
I know well how to prevent them. If l intreat Men- 
tor to quit the iſland with his friend, he will imme- 
diately conduct him to Ithaca. But what do 1 tay! 
when Telemachus is departed, what will become of 
Calypſo! Where am 1! what thall Ll do! O cruel 
— O Venus, thou haſt deceived me; thou halt 
| betrayed me with- a fatal gitt! Pernicious bey! 
opened my heart to thee, ſeduced by the pleaſing 
hope that thou wouldtt introduce telicity ; but choc : 
halt perfidioufly filled it with anguich and deſpair. 
My nymphs have combined againit me; and my divi— 
nity ſerves only to perpetuate my ſufferings. O that 
could put an end to my being and my ſufferings 
together! But | cannot die; and, therefore, Pelema— 
chus, thou ſhalt not live! 1 will revenge myſelf of 
thy ingratitude; the nymph, who is che partner of 
thy crime, [hall be the witnels ot thy puniſhment; 
and in her preſence will I ſtrike thee to the heart. 
But [ rave : O unhappy Calypto ! what wouldſt thou 
do? would!t thou deſtroy che guide 1s youth whom 
thou halt alrcady made wretched? It is I that have 
kindled, in the chaſte boſom of Felemachus, a guilty 
flame. How pure was his innocence, and how uniform 
his virtue! how noble his deteitation of vice, how 
_ heroic his diſdain of inglorious pleaſure! Why did 
I taint fo immaculate a brealt? He would have left 
me, alas! and mult he not leave me now? or, ſince 


he lives but for my rival, it be Hays, muſt he not Ray 
Vor. KEE oy | 
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only to deſpiſe me? But I have cites the miſery 5 
that I ſuffer! Go then, Telemachus! again let the 
ſeas divide us; go and leave Calypſo without con- 
lolation, unable to ſuſtain the burden of life, unable 
to lay it down in the grave! Leave me, without con- 
lolation, overwhelmed with ſhame, and deſpoiled of 
hope; the victim of remorſe, and the ſcorn of Eu- 
charis!“ | 
Thus ſhe 55 alone in the Aa of ber grot- 
to: but, the next moment, ſtarting ſuddenly from 
her ſear, the ran out with a furious impetuoſity: 
Where art thou, Mentor?“ fays the, “ is it thus that 
thy wiſdom ſuſtains Telemachus againſt the miſchief 
that is even now ready to overwhelm him? thou 
fleepeſt while Love is vigilant againſt thee, I can 
bear this flothful indifference no longer: wilt thou 
always ſee the fon of the great U lyſſes diſhonour his 
birth, and forego the adv antages of his fortune, with 


i this negligent tranquillity? It is to thy care, and not 


mine, that his friends have committed him; wilt thou 
then fit idle while I am buſy for his preſervation ? 
The remotelt part of this foreſt abounds in tall pop- 
lars, of which a commodious veſſel may eaſily be 
built: in that place Ulyfes himſelf built the veſſel! 
in which he ſet fail from this ifland; and, in that 
place, you will find a deep cave, which contains all 
the implements that are necefſary for the work.” 
She had no fooner given Mentor this intelligence 
than the repented of it; but he loſt not a moment to 
improve it. He halted immediately to the cave, 
ſound the implements, felled the trees, and in one _ 
day conſtructed a veſſel fit for the ſea; for, to Miner- 
va, a ſhort time was ſufficient for a great work. | 
Caalypſo, in the mean time, ſuffered the molt tor- 
| menting anxiety and ſuſpenſe : the was, at the ſame 
time, en to know what Mentor would do1 in 
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conſequence of her information, and unable to bear 
the thought of leaving Telemachus and Eucharis at 
full liberty, by quitting the chace. Her jealouty would 
not permit her to loſe ſight of the lovers; and, there- 
fore, the contrived to lead the hunters towards that 
part of the foreſt where ſhe ſuppoſed Mentor would 
be at work. She ſoon thought the heard the ltrokes 
ol the axe and the mallet; the liſtened, and every blow 
that the heard made her tremble - yet tbe was diſtract- 


e . in the very moment of attention by her fears, 


that ſome amorous intimation, ſome ſign, or ſome 
glance, between Telemachus and Eucharis might: | 
elcape her notice. 

Eucharis, at the ſame time, thought fit to cally 
her lover: Are not you afraid, lays ſhe, that 
Mentor will chide you for going to the chace with- 
out him! what a pity it is that you have ſo ſevere 


a maſter! he has an auſterity that nothing can ſoften; 


he affects to deſpite pleaſure himſelf, aud therefore 


interdicts it to you, not excepting even the molt in- 
nocent amuſements. It might, indeed, be proper for 
you to ſubmit to his direction before you was able 


to govern yourſelf; but after you have given fuch _ 


proofs of wiſdom, you ought no longer to ſuffer 


1 85 yourſelt to be treated like a child,” 


This ſubtile reproach ſtung Telemachus to the 
| heart; he felt a ſecret indignation againlt Mentor, 
and an impatient deſire to throw off his yoke: yet 
he was ſtill afraid to ſee him; and his mind was in 
ſuch agitation, that he made the nymph no reply. 
The hunt, during which all parties had felt equal 


cConſtraint and uneaſineſs, being now over, they re- 


turned home by that part of the foreſt where Mentor 
had been all day at work. Calypſo ſaw the veſſel 


— finiſhed at a diſtance, and a thick cloud, like the _ 


Ihades of death, fell inſtantly upon her eyes; her 
Hz: 
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knees trembled, ſhe was covered EW a cold ſweat, _ 
and obliged to ſupport herſelf by leaning on the 

nymphs that ſurrounded her, among whom Eucha- 
© preſſing to aſſiſt her, the pufhed her back with a 


frown of indignation and diſdain. 


Telemachus, who ſaw the veſſel, but not Mentor, who | 
had finiſhed his work and was retired, atked Calypſo 
to whom it belonged, and for what purpole it was 
intended? She could not anſwer him immediately; 
but at length ſhe told him it was to fend away Men- 


tor, whom the had directed to build it for that purpoſe. 


Tou,“ ſaid ſhe, ** thall be no longer diſtreſſed by 
the antterity of that ſevere cenſor, who oppoſes your _ 
| happire's, and would become jealous of your im- 


mortality.“ «To fend away Mentor!“ ſaid Telema- 


chus; © if he forſakes me | am undone; it he forſakes 


me, V hom ſhall L h. ave left Eucharis, but thee!” Thus, 


in the unguarded moment of ſurpriſe and love, the 

| ſecret eſeuped him in words, which his heart prompt · 
ed. and of which he did not conſider the import. 
He diſcovered his inditcretion the moment it was too 
late; the whole company were ſtruck dumb with 
conſuſion; Eucharis bluſhed, and fixing her eyes upon 


the ground, flood behind the crowd, not daring to 
appear: but though thame glowed upon her cheek, 


yet joy revelled at her heart. Telemachus ſo far 
loſt his recollection, that he ſcarce knew what he had 
done; the whole appeared to him like a dream; but 


| it was like a dream of confuſion and trouble. 


Calypſo inſtantly quitted the place; and, tranſ- _ 
ported with rage, made her way through the foreſt 


Vith a haſty and diſordered pace, following no track, 
and not knowing whither the was going: "at length, 


however, the found herſelf at the entrance of her 
grotto, where Mentor was waiting her return. © Be- 
: gone,” {aid 18 4 from this s land, 0 Rranger, wan 


| —— — 
— — 
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art come hither only to interrupt my peace! Begone, 


thou hoary dotard, with that infatuated boy! and 


be aſſured, that it he is found another hour within 
my dominions, thou ſhalt know the power of a deity 
to puniſh. I will fee him no more; nor will | ſuffer 
my nymphs to have any farther intercourſe with 
him: this I ſwear by the waters of Styx, an oath at 
which the inhabitants ot eternity tremble! But thou, 
Telemachus, (halt know that thy ſufferings are yet 
but begun. I diſmiſs thee from this iſland; bur it 
is only to new misfortunes : I will be revenged, and 
thou ſhalt regret the abuſe of my bounty in vain. 
Neptune (till reſents the injury which he received 
from thy father in Sicily; and, folicited by Venus, 
whoſe worſhip thou haſt ſince deſpiſed in the lile of 
Cyprus, he is now preparing to excite new tempeſts 
againſt thee, Thou thalt ſee thy father, who 1s not 


dead; but, when thou ſeeſt him, thou ſhalt not know 


him; and though thou ſhalt meet him in Ithaca, thou 
halt firſt ſuffer the ſevereſt perſecutions of Fortune. 
_ Begone! I conjure the celeſtial deities to revenge me! 
Mayeſt thou be ſuſpended in the middle of the deep, 
by the crag of ſome ſolitary and naked rock! there 
may the thunder ſtrike thee from above; and there 
. mayelt thou invoke Calypſo, who ſhall ſcorn thy re- 
pentance, and enjoy thy puniſhment !”” But the rage 
of Calypſo evaporated with the very breath that ex- 
preſſed it, and the defire of retaining Telemachus 
revived in her boſdm. Let him live,” ſaid ſhe to 
herſelf, „and let him live here! perhaps, in time, 
he will learn to ſet a juſt value upon my friendſhip, 
and reflect that Eucharis has no immortality to be- 
ſtow. But, alas! I have enſnared myſelf by an in- 
violable oath; it has bound me with everlatting 
bonds; and the irremeable waters of Styx, by which 
have ſworn, preclude for ever the return of hope!“ 
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While theſe thoughts paſſed ſilently in her boſom, . 
the characteriſtics of all the Furies were impreſſed | 
upon her countenance, and all the peſtilential vapourg | 


ol Cocytus ſeemed to exhale from her heart. 

Her whole appearance {truck Telemachus with 
horror; {he inſtantly perceived it; for what is hidden 
| from the perſpicacity of love? and the diſcovery 
added new violence to her phrenzy. She ſuddenly 


| Rlarted away from the place where the flood, with I 
all the fury that inſpires the votaries of Bacchus, 


when their ſhouts echo from the mountains of 
Thrace; the ruthed into the woods with a javelin in 

her hand, calling all her nymphs to follow her, and 

_ threatening to pierce thoſe who ſhould ſtay behind: 


terrified at this menace, they thronged round her, 


and Eucharis among the relt, her eyes ſwimming in 


tears, and her laſt look directed to Telemachus, to 


whom ſhe did not dare to ſpeak. The goddeſs 


trembled when ſhe approached her, and was ſo far 
from being ſoftened by her ſubmiſſion, that ſhe 
burned with new rage, when lhe perceived, that af. 


fiction itſelf only heightened her beauty. 


Telemachus was now left alone with Mentor; and, _ 
after a ſhort interval of filence and confuſion, be 


threw himſelf on the ground, and embraced his 
Eknecs: he did not dare to throw himſelf on his neck, 
or even to lift up his eyes upon him: he burſt into 
tears; he attempted to ſpeak, but his voice failed 


him, and he was yet more at a joſs for words: he 
knew not what he ought to do, what he did, or what 
he would do; but at length he cried out, © O more 
than father! O Mentor! deliver me 0 the evils 
that ſurround me. I can neither forſake nor fol- 

low you: deliver me from evils that are worſe than 

death; deliver me from myſelf, * an end to 7 


* 57 
being. 
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Mentor embraced him, comforted and encou- 

raged him; and, without ſoothing his pathon, recon- 
eiled him to life. © O fon of the wile Ulyſles !”” ſaid 
he, © whom the gods have ſo highly favoured, and 
whom they favour ſtill; the very ſufferings of which 
thou art now complaining are new reltimonies ot 
their love: he who has never felt the ſtrength of his 
paſſions, and his own weakneſs, is not yet acquainted 
with wiſdom; he is not yet acquainted with himſelf, 
nor is he aware how little his own heart 1s to be 


truſted, The gods have led thee, as it were by the 
hand, to the brink of deſtruction; they have ſhowed 


thee the depth of the abyſs, but they have not ſuf- 
fered thee to fall in; ſecure now the knowledge, 
which otherwiſe thou could{t never have acquired: 

and improve that experience, without which it would 
have been in vain to tell thee of the treachery of Love, 
uho flatters only to deſtroy, and who conceals the 
keenelt anguilh under the appearance of delight. 
Thou hatt now ſeen, and known, this lovely, this 
perfidious boy; he came hither blooming in immor- 
tal beauty, and all was mirth and ſport, elegance 


and diflipation ; he ſtole away thy heart, and thou 
Hadlt pleaſure in permitting the theft; yer didit thou 


wilt to perſuade thyfelf that it was (till thy own; 
thou walt ſolicitous to deceive me, and to Hatter 
thytelt; and thou art now gathering the fruits 
of thy inditcretion, Thou art importuning me to 
take away thy lite, and that I will comply is the 
only hope that lingers in thy brealt; the goddeſs 1s 


transformed, by the violence of her paſſions, to an 


infernal fury; Eucharis is tormented by a flame lets 


| tolerable than the pains of death; and, among the 
other nymphs of Calypſo, Jealouſy has ſcattered all 


her plagues with an unſparing hand. Such are the 


exploits of that boy, hole rener was to Sentle 
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and lovely! How gre: atly, then, art thou beloved by 
the gods, who have opened a way tor thee to fly from 


him, and return to thy country, the object not ofa 


bl: ameleſs only, but a noble paſſion! Calyplo i is her- 
ſelt eompelled to drive thee hence; the veſſel is ready; 


_ call up, then, all thy courage, and let us make haſte 1 


to quit this ifland, where it is certain that virtue can 
never dwell.” | 
Mentor, while he was yet : freaking, took Telems- 


chus by the hand, and led him towards the ſhore. 


Telemachus conſented with filent reluctance, and 
looked behind him at every ſtep. Eucharis was (till 
in light, though at a confiderable diſtance; and not 


being able to tee her face, he gazed at her five hair, . 
which, tied in a lock, played gracefully behind her, | 


and at her looſe light robe that flowed negligently 
in the wind: he remarked the eaſy majeſty of her 


gait, and could have kiſſed the mark of her footſtefs | 


on the ground, When his eye could no longer reach 
| Her, he likened, and he perſuaded himfelf that he 
heard her voice: he {till faw her, though ſhe was 
| abſent; his fancy realized her image, and he thought 
that he was talking with her, not knowing where he 


Was, nor hearing any thing that. was Haid by Mentor. 


But, at length, awaking as from a dream,“ Men- 
tor, ſaid he, 1 am reſolved to follow you, but ! 
have not yet taken leave of Eucharis; and | would 
rather periſh than abandon her with ing 

Stay only till I ſee her once more; ſtay only till I 


bid her farewell for ever. Let me tell her, that the 


gods, jealous of my felicity, compel me to depart; 

but that they thall ſooner put a period to my lite 
than blot her trom my remembrance. O my father! 
grant me this laſt, this molt reaſonable, requett; or 

5 deſtroy me this moment, and let me die at your feet. 
1 have no defire to continue ia this iſland, nor will l 


5 


gratitude. 
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give up my heart to love; it is, indeed, a ſtranger to 


the pailion ; for all that [I feel tor Eucharis amounts 
but to frienathip and gratitude. I detire only to bid 
her farewell, and I will then follow * I ichout fl 
moment's delay.“ 

My fon,” replied Mentor, © my pity for you is 
more than I can expreſs : : your paſſion is fo violent, 
that you are not ſenſible it poſſeſſes you; you imagine 
yourſelf to be in a ſtate of tranquillity, even while 


you are adjuring me to take away your life: you de- 
clare that you are not under the influence of love, 
while you feel yourſelf unable to quit the object of 
your paſſion, while you ſee. and hear her only, and 


are blind and deaf to all beſide: fo the wretch, whom 
a fever has rendered delirious, tells yon he 15 not fick. 


| 3 underitanding is blinded by deſire; you are 
ready to renounce Penelope, who expects you in Itch 


ca, and Ulyſtes, whom you thall certainly ſee again 
at your return, and to whote throne you are to ſuc- 
ceed: you would give up all the glory which the 
gods have promited, and confirmed by the miracles 
which they have wrought j in your behalf, to live with 
Eucharis in obſcurity and diſgrace; and yet you pre- 
tend that your attachment to her is not the effect of 
love. What is it but love that troubles you? what. 
but love bas made you weary of life? and what elle 
produced the tranſport that betrayed your ſecret 70 


Calypſo? I do not accuſe you of inſincerity, but £ - 


pity your deluſion. Fly, fiy, O Telemachus! for long 


is conquered only by flight: againlt ſuch an enemy 


true courage conlilts in "Towns and retreat; 1n re Rats 


without deliberation, and without loo king back. 


Y ou cannot have tor gotten the tender anxicties VO 
have colt me from your earlieſt infancy, nor the dan— 


gers which my counſel has enabled you to avoi 18 


why, th ven, v. il You diſtruſt mM? now? Belie ve ue, 
Yor; 4: X 
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let me leave you to your fate. You know not the 
anguiſh that my heart has felt to ſee you rulh for- 
w ard ia the path of deſtruction; you know not what 
I ſecretly ſuffered when I did not dare to ſpeak to 
you: your mother felt not a ſeverer pang at your 
birth. I was ſilent; and ſuppreſſed even my ſighs, 
in the fond hope that you would at length return 
to me without admonition or reproof. O my ſon! 
reſtore to me that which is dearer than life; give me 
thy lelf, and be once more mine and thy own. 11 reaſon 
fall at length prevail over paſſion, I ſhall live, and 
my life ſhall be happy; but if, in the conteſt with 
paſlion, reaſon ſhall give way, my happineſs i is at an 
end, and [ can live no longer.“ 
During this diſcourſe Mentor continued to ada = 
towards the ſea; and Telemachus, who had not yet 
ſufficient reſolution to have followed him, was yet ſo 
far influenced as to ſuffer himſelf to be led forward 
without reſiſtance. Minerva, in this crifis of his fate, 
ſtill concealed under the form of Mentor, covered him 
invieibly with her thield, and diffuſed round him the 
Civine radiance of uncreated light: its influence was 
immediate and irreſiſtible; and Telemachus was con- 
ijcious to a (ſtrength of mind, which, ſince he came 
into the iſland of Calypſo, he had never felt. They 
came at length to the ſea-hore, which in that place 
was ſteep and rocky; it projected in a cliff, which 
was broken by the foaming turge below, and which, 
trom the top, commanded an extenſive proſpect of 
the country: from this promontory they looked to ſee 
whether the (hip, which had been built by Mentor, 
was ſtill in the place where they had left it; and they 
beheld a ſcene which, to Mentor at leall, was ex- 
tremely mortiſying and diſtreſsful. „ . 
| Love, who was conſcious that his ſhaſts could make . 
no imprefiion upon Mentor, now ſaw him carry off 


Telemachus, with new pangs of diſappointed malig- 
nity: he wept with rage and vexation; and went in 
ſearch of Calypſo, who was wandering about in the 
molt gloomy receſſes of the forett, The moment le 
ſaw him a deep ſigh eſcaped her, and the felt every 
wound in her botom begin to bleed afreſh. Art thou 
_ a goddeſs?” ſaid the diſdainful boy; * and doſt thou 
_ ſuffer thyſelf to be defied by a feeble mortal, who is 
_ captive in thy dominions? Why is he ſuffered to de- 
part with impunity?” * O fatal power!“ replied 
Calypſo, © let me no more liſten to thy dangerous 
counſel, which has already ſeduced me from a ſtate 
of perfect and delicious tranquillity, and plunged me 
in an abyſs of mitery, where thought itſelf can find 
no bottom. All counſel is, indeed, too late: I have 
{worn by the waters of the Styx, that I will not de- 
_ tain him; and thiCaweful oath, Jupiter himſelf, the 
father of the gods, omuipotent and eternal, docs not _ 
dare to violate. Depart then, Telemachus, from this 
idand! Depart thou alſo, pernicious boy! for my 
a derived rather from thee than from 
im!“ „ | ” „ é 
Love, drying up his tears, replied, with a ſmile ot 
derifion and ditdain, © And this oath has left you 
without an expedient ? Leave the matter then to my 
management. As you have ſworn to let Telemachus 
depart, take no meaſures to detain him; but neither 
I nor your nymphs are bound by your oath. I will. 
fecretly incite them to burn the veſfel that Mentor 
has ſo haſtily built, and his diligence to circumvent 
us ſhall be ineffectual; he allo thall be circumvented 
in his turn, and find himſelf unexpectediy deprived 
of all means to reſcue Felemachus from your power.” 
The voice of Love thus ſoothed the deſpair of Ca- 
_ Iypfo, as the breath of the Zephyr, upon the margin 
ot a flream, refreſhes the languid flock which are 
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fainting in he burning heat of che ſummer” 5 fun: 
the fleet influence of hope and joy was again felt in 
her breait; her conntenance became ſerene, and her 
eye ſoft and placid; the glooms of care were diſſipa- 
ted toe a moment: ſhe llopped, the ſmiled; and the 
repaid the flattery of the wanton boy with carelles, 

which prepared new anguith lor her heart. 

_ Cupid, pleaſed with his tucceis upon Calypſo, went 
to try his influence upon her nymphs; they were 


ag about upon the mountains, like a flock of 


cp, which, purſued by ſome hungry wolf, had fled 


tar from the thepherd. Having ſoon got them to- 


gether, “ Telemachus,“ ſays he, © is till in your 
b. ands; but if a moment is loit he will elcape you: 


make Balle then, and tet fire to the veilel which the 
temerity of Mentor has conſtructed to carry him off,” 

TVorckes were now lighted in a moment; they ruſh- 
ed towards the ſea-lhore, with the cries and geſtures 
of frantic Bacchanals, their hair diſhevelled, and 


their limbs trembling ; the flames. ſpread ; the whole 


V vellel was ſoon in a blaue; and the fmoke, intermixed 


with ſheets of fire, roſe in a cloud volume to the ſky. 


Telemachus and Mentor ſaw the Hames, and heard 


the cries of the nymphs, from the top of the rock. 
Telemachus was fecretiy inclined to rejoice at what 


had happened ; the heakth of his mind was not yet 


perfectly reſtored; and Mentor remarked, that his 
pation was like a fire not totally extinguithed, which, 
trom time to time, gleams from the embers, : and fre; 
qnently throws out ſparks with a ſudden and unex- 


pected vigour. , ſays Telemachus, “ our 
retreat is cut off, and our elcape from this ifland is 


impoſſible !“ Mentor, who perceived that he was 
relapling into: ll his tollies, xnew that not a moment 
Was to be loft : he law a veſſel lying at anchor at a 


ditance, which a 4 not approach the hare, becauſe 
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it was well known to all pilots that the land of Ca- 


i lypſo was inacceſſible: this wite guardian of unex- 
perienced youth, theretore, ſuddenly pulhed Tele- 


machus trom the top of the rock into the ſea, and 
inſtantly leaped after him. Telemachus, who was 
at firi unned by the fall, drank of the briny wave, 
and became the ſport of the ſurge: but, at length, 


recovering irom his aſtoniſhment, and ſecing Mentor, 
who ſtretched out his hand to afliſt him in twimming 


1 he thought only how to leave the iſland at a 8 
The nymphs, who before imagined that they had 
ſecured their captives, uttered a dreadtul cry when 


they ſaw them eſcape; Calypſo, again overwhelmed 


with deſpair, retired to her grotto, which the filled 


with unavailing complaints; and Love, who fa his 
triumph ſuddenly changed into a defeat, ſprung up 
into the air, and, ſpreading his wings, took his fight 
to the groves of Idalia, where he was expected by Ve- 

nus: the boy, ſtill more cruel than his mother, con- 


ſoled himſelf for his diſappointment, by laughing, ; 


with her, at the miſchief they had done. 
Telemachus felt, with pleaſure, that his ſortitude 

and his love of virtue revived as his diſtance {from the 

latal iſland of Calypſo increaſed. I now,” laid he 


0 Mentor, * experience what you have told me; 


but what, it I had not experienced, I could never have 


believed; vice can only be conquered by flight. My 


father, how dear a teltimony have the rods £ given me 


or their love, by granting me the guidance and pro- 
tection of thy wildom! I deſerve, indeed, to be depri- 


vedot both; [deterve to be abandoned to my ownfolly. 


[ now fear neither ſeas nor wiads ; | apprehend dan- 


ger only from my paſſions: Love alone is more to be 
dreaded han all the calamitics of ſlupwreck.” 
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c Oo N TE N 'T 7 
The veſſ 1 e to be a Vikas, PEE hs Atoam: the brother 
of Narbal, by whom the adventurers are kindly received. Am 
recolletth Tele machus, and relates the tragical death of Fyg malien 
and Ajtarbe, and the acceſſion of Baleazar, whim the traut lis 
father had mſgraced at her inſtigation. During a banquet, which 


be prepares for his gueſts, Achitoas entortains them with muſic, | 


which brings the Tritons, the Nereids, and other divinities of .. 
the ſea, in crowds round the weſel : Mentor taking ud a lyre, plays 
much better than Achitoas. Adoam relates the wonders of Betica: 
be deſcribes the ſiſt temperament of the air, and the beauties of the 


country, where the utmoſt ſi implicity of manners Jecares to the people = 
| naar en Iranquiziny. 
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E which lay at anchor, and which Te- 
1 lemachus and Mentor were approaching, was 
of Phenicia, and bound to Epirus. The Phenicians 
uh⁰ were on board had ſeen Telemachus in his 
voyage from Egypt; but he could not be ſufficientiy 
| dilticguithed to be known while he was {wimmins 
in the fea, When Mentor was near enough the vei- 
tel to be heard, he railed his head above the water, 
and called out with a loud voice, Phenicians! you 
who ſuccour alike the diſtreſſed of all nations, refuſe 
not your a{liitance to two ſtrangers, whole liſe de- 
pends upon your humanity : it you have any reve- 

rence for the gods take us on board, and we will 
accompany you whitherſoever you are bound.” The 5 
commander of the veſſel immediately anſwered, «We 

will receive you with joy: it is not neceſſary thaw 
you ſhould be known to us; it ſuilices that you are 
men, and in diſtreſs.” He gave orders accordingly, 
and they were taken into the hip. 

When they firlt came aboard, they were fo ex- 


: hauſted and out of breath, that they could neit! 


ſpeak nor move ; for they had been frimmingalong 
time, and had iiruggled hard with the billows. They 
' recovered, however, by degrees, and had change cf 


apparel brought them; their own being heavy with 
Vor. FFF . 
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| the water it had e which ran 01 from all 
parts. As foon as they were able to ſpeak, the Phe- 
niclans gathered round them, and were impatient to 
hear their adventures: “ How,” ſaid the commander, 
did yon get into that ifland from whence you came 
hither? It is in the poſſeſſion of a goddeſs who ſuf. 
fers no man to enter it; and, indeed, it is furround- 
ed by rocks, which are alw ays beaten with ſo dreadful _ 
a ſurge, that it can ſcarce be approached without 
certain ſhipwreck.” Mentor replied, © We were dri- 
ven on ſhore by a ſtorm: ve are Greeks from Itha- 
ca, an ifland not far trom Epirus, whither you are 
bound ; and if you thould not touch there, which, 
| heweven | is in your courſe, we ſhall be ſatisfied to be 
put on thore at your port; for we ſhall find friends 
ut Epirus who will procure us a paſſage over to [tha- 
ca; and we lhall ſtill think ourſelves indebtcd to your 
humanity, tor the happineſs of being again reſtored 
to all that is dear to us in the world.” = 
Telemachus remained filent, and left Mentor its 
anſwer for them both; the faults which he had com- 
e in the ifland of Calypſo having greatly in- 
_ creaſed his prudence: he was now diffident of himfelf; 
and ſo conſcious how much he always ſtood in need 
e the direction of [ſuperior wiſdom, that, when he 
| had no opportunity of aſking Mentor's advice, he 
watched his countenance, and endeavoured to diſ- 
cover his ſentiments in his looks. 
The Phenician commander, obſerving the lence 
5 of Telemachus, looked earneſtly at him, and thought 
hie remembered to have ſeen him before; but rot 
being able to recollect any particulars,“ Permit me,” 
taid he, © to alk, if you have not ſome remembrance. 
21 { h, ring teen me before: for I think this is not the 
Erlt time J have ſeen you; your countenance is not 
unknown to me, it r ruck! me at the firſt ene, but: 
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I cannot recalled where we have met perhaps, my 
memory may be allilted by your's.”” "Felcinachus 


immediately replied, with a mixture of turprite and 
pleaſure, ** | have lelt, at the fight of you, exactly 


what you have telt at the fig rhr ot me: | welt remem- 
ber to have ſcen you, but F cannot reco!iect * 
in Egypt or at 'Fyre.” The Phenician, at the men- 


tion of Egypt and Tyre, like a man who, waking 
in the morning, has brought back, by degrees, and 


as it were from a remote di Aance, the evaneſcent 
images of a dream Which had ed with he thadows 
of the night, ſuddenly cried aut, “ Thou art Tele- 
machus, with whom Nar bal contracted 2 friendthip 
when we were returning from Egypt! Jam his bro- 
ther, of whom you have, doubtlels, heard him often 


yon left you with him when we arrived at I“ 0 


being myleit obliged to make a voyage to Bœtic 
that celebrated country, near the Pillars of Herenles, 
on the remoteit contnes of the deep. Having, 
therelore, but juſt ſeen you, it is not ltr; ange that 
1 did not perſectly recollect you at firit fight. 

I perceive,” faid Telemachus, « tha at you are 
Adoam : I had no opportunity of a perſonal ac- 


quaintance with you, but I have heard much of you 
from Narbal. How ſhould L ery to hear of him 


from you! for, to me, his memory will be for ever 
dear. Is he ſtill at Tyre? has he ſuffered nothing 


from the ſuſpicion and cr uelty of Pygmalion?“ 
“ Telemachus,” laid Adoam interrnpting him, For- 
tune has now given you in Char 82 to a man Who 


will, to the utmoſt of his abilit ies, c leſerve the truſt : 
1 will put you on thore at [thaca ton [ proceed 


to Epirus; and you thall nat find leſs friendſhip in 
the brother of Narbal than in Narbal himſelf,” Ha- 


ving looked aloft while he was ſpeaking, he obſerved 


that the wind, tor whic h he had waited, beg an to 


1 2 
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blow; he, therefore, ons orders nftantly to weigh 
anchor; the fails were {pread to the breeze, and the 
oars divided the flood. 


Adoam then took Telemachns and Mentor apart, 
« J will now,” ſnid he to Telemachus, <4 gratify 
your curioſity. The tyranay of Pygmalion is at an 


end; from that ſcourge the righteous gods have de- 


| Hvered the earth ! As he dared to trult no man, fo 
no man dared to truit him: the good were content 


to ſigh 1 in ſecret, and to hide theme Ives from his 


cruelty, without attempting any thing againlt him; 
the wicked thought there was no way of ſecuring 


their own lives but by putting an end to his. There 
was not a man in Tyre who was not in perpetual 


danger of alarming his ſuſpicion; and to this danger 

his guards themſelves were more ex poſed than others. 
As his life was in their hands, he teared them in pro- 

5 my to their power; and he ſacriſiced them to his 

ſafety upon the ſlighteſt miſtruſt: thus, his very 

arch of ſecurity rendered the finding it impoſſible. 

Thoſe in whoſe hands he had depoſited his life were 


themſelves in perpetual danger by his ſuſpicion; and 
the only expedient to deliver themſclves from this 
dreadful ſituation was to anticipate the effects of his 


ſuſpicion by his death. The firſt, however, whe 
took a reſolution to deſtroy him, was the impious 
Altagbe, whom you have heard 10 often mentioned 


already. She was paſſionately enamoured of a young 


Tyrian, who Rad great poſſeſſions, and whole name 


S 
was Joazar; and had conceived a deſign of placing 


him upon the throne. To facilitate the execution f 
this project, ſhe perſuaded the king that Phadael, the 
eldeſt of his two tons, being imp atient to ſucceed him, 


had conſpired againſt his life ; the ſuborned witneſſes 


to ſupport the charge, and che unhappy ty rant cauſed 


Phagael to be 428 to death. Balcazar, his ſecond 


. * 
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"ow; Was tent to Samos, under the pretence of lcaru- 
ing the manners and ſciences of Greece; but, in re- 
| ality, becauſe Aſtarbe had pertuaded the king that 
it was neceſſary to ſend him away, leſt he thould at. 
ſociate himſelt with the malecantents. The thip, in 


which he was embarked, had ſcarce PR the purt 


when thoſe who had been appointed to navigate her, 
_ having been corrupted by the perfidious inhumanity 


of Aſtarbe, contrived to make pes reck of the velicl 


in the night; and having thrown the young prince 


into the ſea, they preſer ved themſelves by {wit nming 


to ſome foreign barks that waited tor them at a con- 


venient diſtance. 
In the mean time, the amours of Aſtarhe were ſe— | 


erets to none but Pygmalion, who fondly imagined | 
_ himſelf to be the only object of her affection: he, 


who heard even the whiſper of the breeze with dil- 
truſt and dread, relied on this abandoned woman with. 
a blind and implicit confidence. At the time, how - 


ever, when love rendered him the dupe of her arti- 
| fices, he was incited, by avarice, to find ſome pre- 
. tence for putting Joazar, her favourite, to Icath, 
that he might ſeize upon his riches. 


But, while ſuſpicion, love, and avarice, were thus 


= ſharing. the heart of Pygmalion, Aſtarbe was con- 
trieing his immediate deſtruction. She thought it 
- poſlible that he might have diſcovered ſome: hing of. 


her connexion with Joazar, and, if nor, ſhe knew 
that avarice alone would furniſh him with a ſufficient 


motive to cut him off: ſhe concluded, thereldre, that 
not a moment was to be lot. She ſaw that all the 
principal otncers of the court were ready to dip their 
hands in his blood, and ſhe heard of ſome new con- 
ſpiracy every day; yet there was none whom lhe. 
could make the conſidants of her deſign, without put- 
ting her own lite 1 in their power ; and therefore he 
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determined to de ſtroy Py gmalion by poiſon, and to 
adminitter it hertelf. 5 
lt was his general practice to eat with her i in pri- : 
vate; and he always dreſſed his food himſelf, not 
Caring to truſt any hand but his own. While he was 
thus employed, he uſed to lock himſelf up in the moſt. 
retired part of his palace, the better to conceal his 
fears, and elude obſervation, He did not dare to 
enjoy any of the pleaſures of the table, nor even to 
taite any thing which had not been prepared wholly 
by himſelf; he was thus precluded trom the uſe, not 
only ot a and refinements in cookery, but of 
weine, bread, ſalt, oil, milk, and all other ordin 


food : he lived entirely upon fruit, which he gather. | 


ed him{clf from his garden, or ſuch roots and herbs 


as he ſowed and dreiicd with his own hands; he : 


_ drank no liquor but the water which he drew from = 
a fountain that was incloſed in a part of the palace, 
of which he always kept the key; and, notwithſtand- 
ing his confidence in Aſtarbe, he did not, in this par- 
ticular, lay aſide his precaution even with reſpect to 
| her: he made her eat aud drink of every thing that 
- furniſhed out their repa't before he tafted it himſelf, 
that he might be ſure not to be poiſoned without her, 
and that ſhe might have no hope of ſurviving him. 
She contrived, how ever, to render this precau tion in- 
eſſectual; for the took a counter-poiſon, which ſie 
had obtained of an eld woman yet more wicked than 
herſelf, whom, upon this occaſion, ſhe made no leru- 
ple to trult, as fle was already the confidante of her 
zmours. As the was thus ſecured againſt danger, in 
_ poiſoning the king with food of which the was her- 
ſelf to partake, ite accomp Pe her purpoſe = in the ; 
following manner. = 
At the moment when they were fitting down to 
cheir repult, the 0: d women made a noile at one of 
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the doors of he apartment; the king, always under 
the terrors of al. age was greatly alar med, and 
ran in haſte to the dyor, to fee that it was tecured : 


the old woman, having performed her part, with- 


drew; and the king itood torpid in ſuſpenſe, not 
knowing what to think of the noiſe he had heard, 


nor daring to reſolve his doubts by opening the door. 
Aſtarbe encouraged him, careſſed him, and preſſed 
him to eat, having thrown poiſon into his golden 


cup while he ran to the door upon the alarm. Pvg- 


malion, with his uſual precaution, gave the cup irik 
into her hand; _— the drank without fear, couſi- 
ding in the antidote the had taken: Pygmalion then 


drank himſelf; wy in a thort time ilerway ds funk 


down in a ſtate of total inſenſibility. Altarbe, who 
knew that he was capable of itabbing her to the heart 
upon the ſlighteſt tnſpicion, and that he might re- 


cover trom this fit while he had yet firength todo it, 


immediately rent her clothes, tore her hair, and burſt 
into clamorous lamentations: ſhe took the dying 
king in her arms, preſſed him to her boſom, and {hed 
cover him a flood of tears, which the had always at 
command; but when ſhe ſaw that his ſtrength was 


juſt exhauſted, and the laſt agony coming on, lie 


dropped the mails, and, to prevent a poſſibility of his 
recovery, threw herſeli upon him, and ſmothered 
him: ſhe then took the royal ſignet from his finger, 
and the diadem from I head, and prefented them 
both to Jouzir, whom ſhe c: tiled in for that purpole. 
She imagined that all her partizans would readily 
concur in the gratification of her p Th non; and that 
ber lover w ould not fail to be proclai ned king: but 
thoſe who had paid their court to her with the great- 
elt aſſiduity were baſe and mercenary wretches, why. 
vere incapable of a ſincere affection; and who, beſides, 
deing deſtitute of courage, were deterrec trom lup- 
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porting Aſtarbe b the fear of her enemies: 1 
P 8 * 


own pride, diſſimulation, and erue Ity, were yet more 
formidable; and every one withed that ſhe might 


perith, as a pledge of his own ſecurity. In the mean 


time, the palace was in the utmoſt confu fuſon: no- 
thing was heard but a repetitic n of the words, The 
king i is dead!“ Some ſtood terrified and irreſolute; 
others ran to arms ; every one rejoiced at the event, 

but every one app prehended the conlequences. The 
news preſently circulated, from mouth to mouth, 

through the whole city; v here there was not ſo much 
as 4 * gle perſon that regretted the death cf the king, 


which was an univerſal geliv erance and conſolation. 


Narbal, ſtruck with an event ſo ſudden and awful, 


compal Konated the misfortunes of Py omalion, though | 


he could not but deteſt his vices : be regretted, like 


an honeſt man, his having betrayed himſelf to de- 
ſtruction by an unlimited and undeſerved confidence 
in Aſtarbe; and choſen. rather to be a tyrant, diſ- 
claimed by nature, and abhorred by mankind, than 


to fulfil the duties of a ſovereign, and become the 


father of his people. He was alſo attentive to the 
intereſts of the ſtate, and made halte to aſſemble the 


friends of his country to oppoſe the meaſures of 
Aſtarbe; under whole influence there was the great- 


eſt reaſon to apprehend a reign yet more oppreſise 
than that of Pygmalion himtelf. 


Narbal knew that Baleazar was not drow _ when 


he was throun into the fea; though the w retches, 
ho allured Aſtarbe of his death: thonght otherwiſe: 
he ſaved himſelf, under favour of the night, by ſwim- 
ming; and ſome Cretan merchants, touched with 


compaſſion, took him into their vetlel. Having no rea- 


{on to doubt but that his deſtruction was intended, | 
and being equally afraid of the cruel jealouſy of Pyg- 


malion, and the fatal artifices of Aſtarbe, he did not 
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| Fes to return into his father's dominions, but wan- 


dered about on the coaſt of Syria, where he had been 


left by the Cretans who took him up, and pms. 1 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence by tending a flock of theep : | 
| length, however, he found means to make Narbal ac- 
quainted with his ſituation; not doubting but that 


he might lately truſt his ſecret and his life with a 


man whoſe virtue had been to often tried. Narbal, 
though he had been ill treated by the father, did not 


look with leſs tenderneis on the ſon; nor was he leſs 


| attentive to his intereſts, iu which, however, his prin- 
cipal view was to prevent his undertaking any thing 


inconſiſtent with the duty he ſtill owed to his father; 


and therefore he exerted all his influence to reconcile 


him to bis ill fortune. 
Baleazar had requeſted Narbal to ſend him a ring 


252 token, whenever it ſhould be proper for him to 


repair to Tyre; but Narbal did not think it prudent, 


during the lite of Pygmalion, as it would have been 
attended with the utmoſt d. anger to them both; the 


tyrant's inquiſitive circumſpection being ſuch, as no 
ſubtilty or diligence could elude: but, as ſoon as the 


fate he merited had overtaken him, Narbal ſent the 
ring to Baleazar. Baleazar ſet out immediately, 


and arrived at the gates of Tyre, while the whole 


_ eity was in the utmoſt trouble and perplexity to know _ 


who {ſhould ſucceed to the throne : he was at once 


known and acknowledged, as well by the principal 


Tyrians as by the people; they loved him, not tor 


the ſake of his father, who was the object of univerſal 
deteſtation, but for his own amiable and gracious 


diſpoſition ; and even his misfortunes now threw a 


kind of ſplendour round him, which {howed his good 
qualities to the greatelt advantage, and produced 4 


dender interelt in his favour. 


Narbal aſſembled che chief s of the people, he elders 
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of the council, and the prieſts of the great goddeſy 
of Phenicia. They ſaluted Baleazar as their king; 
and he was immediately proclaimed by the heralds, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people. The ſhouts 
were heard by Aſtarbe in one of the innermoſt re- 
ceſſes of the palace, where ſhe had ſhut herſelf up 
with Joazar, her effeminate and infamous favourite: 
the was abandoned by all the ſycophants and para- 
ites, the corrupt proſtitutes of power, who had at- 
tached themſelves to her during the life of Pygma- 
lion; for the wicked fear the wicked; they know 
them to be unworthy of confidence, and, therefore, 
do not wiſh they ſhould be inveſted with power. 
Men of corrupt principles know how much others 
of the ſame character abuſe authority, and to what 


_ excels they carry oppreſſion; they wiſh rather to have 


the good ſet over them: for though they cannot hope 
for reward, they know they ſhall not ſuffer injury. 
Aſtarbe, therefore, was deferred by all but a few 
 wretches, who had ſo far involved themſelves in her 
_ guilt, that, whatever party they ſhould eſpoule, oy | 
could not hope to eſcape puniſhment. 1 
Ihe palace was ſoon forced; Guilt, naturally i ir⸗ 
reſolute and timid, made little refiſtance, and the 
criminals endeavoured to ſave themſelves by flight, 
Aſtarbe attempted to make her eſcape, diſguiſed like 
a ſlave : but ſhe was detected and ſeized by a ſoldier, 
who knew her; and it was with great difficulty that 
the people were prevented from tearing her to pieces: 
they had already thrown her down, and were drag- 
ging her along the pavement when Narbal reſcued 
her out of their hands, She then entreated that 
| ſhe might ſpeak to Baleazar, whom ſhe hoped to in- 
fluence by her beauty, and to impoſe upon, by pre- 
tending that ſhe could make important diſcoveries. 
Baleazar could r not refuſe to hear her; and he we 
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proached him with an expreſſion of ſweetneſs and 
modeſty in her countenance which gave new power 
to her beauty, and might have ſoftened Rage itſelt 
into pity and complacency. She addreſſed him with 
the moſt delicate and iulinuating flattery ; the con- 
jured him, by the athes of his father, to take pity 
upon her, whom he had fo tenderly loved; the in- 
voked the gods, as if ſhe had paid them the homage _ 
ol ſincere adoration ; the ſhed a flood of tears, and 
proſtrating herſelf on the ground before the young 
king, ſhe paſſionately embraced his knees. But as 
| ſoon as ſhe imagined theſe arts had gained an in- 
fluence over him, ſhe neglected nothing to render 
him ſuſpicious of the molt faithful and affectionate 
ol his ſervants : ſhe accuſed Narbal of having en- 
tered into a conſpiracy agaialt Pygmalion; and ot 
 1ntrignes to procure himſelf to be choſen king in- 
| ſead of Baleazar, whom, lke inftauated, he had allo 
intended to poiſon. In the ſame manner the ca- 


lumniated every other perſon whom ſhe knew to be a 


friend to virtue; and hoped to find Baleazar ſuſcep- 
tible of the ſame diſtruſt and ſuſpicion as his father: 
but the young prince, diſcerning and ditdaining 
both her ſubtilty and her malice, ſuddenly interrupt- 
ed her, by calling in his guards: ſhe was immedi- 
_ ately carried to priſon, and a proper number of per- 
_ ſons, diſtinguiſhed for their experience and their wil- 
dom, were appointed to inquire into her conduct, 


They diſcovered, with horror, that ſhe had firk 


poiſoned, and then ſmothered, Pygmalion; and that 

her whole life had been one uninterrupted ſeries of 

the moſt enormous crimes : the was, therefore, judg- 
ed worthy of the ſevereſt punithment which the laws 

of Phenicia could inflict, and condemned to be burnt 

| by a flow fire. Bur, as ſoon as the found that her 

erimes were known, and her judges inexorable, the 
Es | : Ed + 
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gave way to all the fries that had taken poſſeſſion 7 
of her foul; and the immediately ſwallowed poiſon, 
which ſhe had taken care to conceal about her, as the 
means of a ſpeedy death, if ſhe ſhould be condemned 
_ to ſuffer lingering torments. Thoſe who were about 
her ſoon perceived that the ſuffered intolerable pain, 
and offered ſuch relief as was in their power; but, 
without giving any anſwer, ſhe made ſigns that ſhe 
would receive no afliltance : they then ſpoke to her 
of therighteous gods, whoſe anger the had provoked; 
but, inſtead of expreſſing contrition or remorſe, le 
| looked upward with a mixture of deſpite and arro- 
gance, as it the abhorred their attributes, and defied i 


their vengean ce. 0 


The laſt agony now came on, and her PIER aſpet : 
expreſſed only impiety and rage: of that beauty, 
which had been fatal to ſo many, no remains were 
now left; every grace was vaniſhed; her eyes, upon 
Which the hand of Death was already heavy, were 
turned haſtily on every tide, with a wild and unmean- 
ing ferocity; her lips were convulſed, her mouth 
open, and her whole countenance diſtorted; a livid | 
palenets ſueceeded, and her body became cold: yet 
tometimes ſhe ſtarted, as it were, back to life; but it 
was only to expreſs the pang that rouſed her by 
ihrieks and groans. At length, however, ſhe expi- 
red, leaving thoſe that ſtood round her in a ſtate of 
inexpreflible confuſion and horror. Her guilty ſoul, 
without doubt, deſcended to thoſe mournful regions 
Where the unrelenting daughters of Danaus are per- 
petually employed in filling veſſels that will not hold 
water; where Ixion for ever turns his wheel; and 
Tantalus in vain endeavours to ſlake his everlaſting = 
thirſt with the water that eludes his lips; where 
| Syſiphus, with unavailing labour, rolls up the ſtone, 
. which eternally falls back; and where Lure feels 5 
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the vulture kerne prey upon his heart, which 


| as faſt as it is devoured is renewed. | 
haleazar, having expreſſed his gratitude to the 


-ods for his deliverance from this moniter by innu- 
merable ſacrific:s, began his reign, by a conduct al- 
together different from that of Pygmalion. 1 


| | applies himſelf, with great diligence, to revive com- 
merce, which had long languithed by a gradual de- 
cline: in matters of great importance he takes the 


1 advice of Narbal, yet does not ſubmit implicitly to 
his direction; in every inſtance he makes the admi- 


| niſtration of government his own act, and takes cog- 
niance of all things with his own eye: he hears 
erery one's opinion, and then determines according 
to his own; he is, conſequently, the idol of his people; 


and by poſſeſſing their ailections, he is maſter of more 
wealth than the cruel avarice of his father could 
erer hoard; for there is not a man in his dominions 
that would not treely part with his whole property, 


it, upon a prelling neceſſity, he ſhould require it ot 


him: what he leaves his people, therefore, is more 
| effectually his own than it would be if he took it 
| away. All precautions for the ſecurity of his perſon. 
are unneceſſary ; for he is continually ſurrounded 


| dy an impregnable defence, the affection of the public: 


| there is not a ſubject in his kingdom who does not 


dread the loſs of his prince as a (calamity to himſelt; 


and who would not interpoſe between him and dan- 
ger at the hazard of his life, He is happy, and all 
bis people are happy with him; he is afraid of requi- 
ring too much of them, and they are afraid of offer- 
ing him too little: his moderation leaves them in 

_ affluence, but this afluence renders them neither in- 
tractable or inſolent; for they are habitually induſtri- 


ous, addicted to commerce, and inflexible in ſupport- 


3 ng the ancient e of their law 8. Phenicia has 


Conde . . 1 
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now reached the ſummit of greatneſs and of glory, 


and owes all her proſperity to her young king! 


Narbal is his minilter, the inſtrument of his vir. 
tue, and of his wiſdom. O Telemachus! if he was 
now to fee you, with what joy would he load yuu 


with preſents, and ſend you back with magnificence 


to your country! How would he have rejoiced to 
have placed the ſon of Ulyſſes upon the throne of 
Ithaca, to diffuſe the ſame happineſs through that | 
Hand which Baleazar diſpenſes at Tyre! And how | 
happy am I to render you this ſervice in his ftead!” | 


Telemachus, who had liſtened with great pleature 


to the relation of theſe events, and was yet more ſenſi- 
bly touched with the tender and zealous friendſhip with 

which Adoam had received him in his misfortunes, re- 

plied only by claſping him to his breaſt in a tranſport 


of gratitude, affection, and eſteem. Adoam then in- 


quired how he came on ſhore at the Iſland of Calypſo: |, 
and Telemachus, in his turn, gave him the hiſtory of 
his departure from Tyre, of his paſſage to the Iſle of 
Cyprus, of the manner of his finding Mentor, of their 
voyage to Crete, of the public games tor the election 
of a king after the flight of Idomeneus, of the reſent- 
ment of Venus, of their ſhipwreck, of the pleaſure 
with which Calypſo received them, of her becoming 
jealous of Eucharis, and of his being thrown into the | 
ſea by Mentor upon his perceiving a Phenician vellel | 


at ſome diſtance from the coaſt. 


Adoam then ordered a magnificent entertainment; 
and, as a farther teſtimony of his joy, he improved 
it with all the pleaſures of which his ſituation would 
admit. During the repaſt, which was ſerved by 
young Phenicians, dreſſed in white garments, and | 


crowned with flowers, the place was perfumed by | | 


burning the moſt odoriferous gums of the Eaſt : they | 
were entertained with the found of the flute, by | 
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muſicians, to whom the rowers had reſigned their 


ſeats ; and this melody was, from time to time, in- 


terrupted by Achitoas, who accompanied his tyre 
with his voice, in ſtrains which were worthy to be 
heard at the table of the gods, and to which even 
Apollo might have liſtened with delight. The Tri- 


tons, Nercids, and all the deities who 1 rule the waters 
in ſubordination to the father of the deep, and even 


all the monſters of thote hoary regions, unknown to 
man, quitted the watery grottos of the abyſs, and 


ſwam in crowds round the veſſel to enjoy the bar- _ 


mony. A band of Phenician youths, of exquiſite 


beauty, clothed in fine linen whiter than ſnow, 
entertained them a long time with dancing, in the 

manner of their country, afterwards with the dences 
of Egypt, and at laſt with thoſe of Greece. At 
proper intervals, the ſhrill voice of the trumpet in- 
|  terpoſed, and the waves reſounded to the diſtant | 
thores. The filence of the night, the calmnels of 


the ſea, the lambent radiance of the moon which 


trembled on the furtace of the waves, and the deep 
azure of the ſky tpangled with a thouſand ſtars, con- 


| curred to heighten the beauty of the ſcene, 


Telemachus, who was remarkable for a quick and 


rely tenlibality, taſted all theſe pleaſures with a high 


| reliſh; yet he did not dare to give his heart up to 
. theiriofluence ſince he had experienced in the Iſland 


of Calypſo, to his great contuſion and diſgrace, how 
ealily a young mind is inflamed, he regarded all 
Pleaſures, however innocent, with diſtruſt and dread ; 


and watched the looks of Mentor, to ditcover what 


he thought of theſe. 


Mentor was pleaſed with his embarraſſinent, but 


without ſeeming to diſcover it. At length, 3 ever, 


douched with his ſelf. denial, he ſaid, with a ſmile, 
" I know of what you are aſraid, and your fea: 


—ͤ— — oi 
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does you honour; do not, however, let it carry you | | 
too far; it is not poſſible to with you the enjoyment _ 
of pleaſure more earneltly than I with it you, pro- 


vided it is pleature that neither inflames the paſſions, 


nor eff. minutes the character: your pleaſures mu 
be ſuch as unbend and refreſh the mind, ſuch as leave 


you complete malter of vourſelf; not ſuch as ſubdue 
yon to their power. Thoſe that I with you do not 


inflame the ſoul with a brutal fury, but ſooth it, by 
a ſweet and gentle influence, to a pure and peaceful 

enjoyment. You have endured toil and danger; and 
relaxation and ſolace are now neceflary : accept, then, 


with gratitude to Adoam, the pleaſures that he now 
offers you; enjoy them, my dear Telemachus, enjoy 
them without fear or reſtraint. There is neither 


auſterity nor affectation in Wiſdom, who is, indeed, 
the parent of delight; for the alone can render it 
pure and permanent: ſhe alone has the lecret of in- 

ter mixing ſports and merriment with {erious thought 
and important labour; by labour the gives poignancy _ 


to pleaſure, and by pleaſure the reſtores vigour to 


labour: Wiſdom bluthes nat to be merry, when ſhe | 


ſees a fit occaſion for mirth.?” k 


Mentor, as he pronounced theſe words, took up a 
lyre, which he touched with fo much ſkill, that 
Achitoas, {truck with ſurpriſe and jealouly, ſuffered 
his own inſtrument to drop from his hand; his eyes 
tparkled, his countenance changed colour, and his 
anguiſh and confufion would have been remarked 3 
all preſent, if their attention had not been wholly | 
engrolled by the muſic of Mentor; they were afraid 
cven to breathe, left they ſhonld mingle any other | 
tound with his harmony, and loſe fome ſtrain of his 
enchanting ſong. Their enjoyment would, indeed, | 
have been perfeR, if they had not feared it would end | 
too ſoon; for the voice of Mentor, though it had no | 


WW. 
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efeminate ſoftneſs, was capable of all the varieties of 


modulation; it was equally melodious and itrong ; | 


and had an expreſſion perfectly adapted to the ſenti- 
ment, even in the minntelt particular. 


He firit ſung the praiſes of Jupiter, the father and | 
| the {overcign of gods and men, who ſhakes the uni- 
verſe with; a nod. He then repretented, under the 


figure of Minerva iſſuing from his head, that Wiſdom, 
which, proceeding from himſelf, as its only and eter- 
nal ſource,is ditfuled, in boundlets emanation, to irra- 
diate ſuch created minds as are open to receive it. 
Theſe rruths he ſung in ſuch a ſtrain of unaffected 


piety, and with ſuch a ſenſe of their fublimity and 
importance, that his audience imagined themſelves 

tranſported to the ſummit of Olympus, and placed 
2 the preſence of Jupiter, whoie eye is more piercing 


than his thunder. He then ſung the fate ot Narciſſus, 
who, as, enamoured of his own beauty, at 


which he gazed incetfantly from the brink of a toun- 
tain that refle Qed it, pined away with ineffectual 
deſire, and was changed into a flower that bears his 


name. And he laſt celebrated the untimely death of 


the beautiful Adonis, who periſhed by the tuſks of a 
boar, and whom Venus, unable to revive, lamented 


with unavailing grief. 


The paſſions of che audience correſponded wh + 


the ſubject of the ſong: they melted ſilently into tears, 
and felt an inexpreſlible delight in their grief. When 


the muſic was at an end, the Phenicians looked round 


upon each other with aſtonithment and admiration: 
one ſaid, “ This is certainly Orpheus; and theſe are 


the trains by which he tamed the wild beaſts of the 


delert, and gave motion to trees and rocks: it was 


thus that he enchanted Cerberus, ſuſpended the tor- 
ments of Ixion and the Danaids, and touched with 


= Pity the inexorable brealt of Pluto, who rms 
; Vor. I. e T T3 
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him to lead back the fair Eurydice from his 4 

vions.” Another ſaid it was Linus, the fon or 
Apollo: and a third, that it was Apollo himlelf. 
Even Tetemachus was little leſs ſurpriſcd than the 
reſt; for he did not know that Mentor had been fo 


excellent a proficient in muſie. Achitoas, who had 
now lufficiently recollected himſelt to conczal his 


jealouſy, began an encomium upon Mentor; but he 


bluſhed as he ſpoke, and found himſelf unable to 


proceed. Mentor, who perceived his confuſion, was 


deſirous to hide it from others; and, ſceing he could 
not go on, he began to ſpeak, that he might appear 


to interrupt him; he allo endeavoured to conſole 
him, by giving him the praiſe that was due to his 
merit. Achitoas, however, could not be conloled ; 


tor he felt that Mentor ſurpaticd him yet more in 


r than flill. | 
Ta the mean time, Telemachus addrefled himſelf - 
to Adoam: * I remember,” faid he, “that you men- 


tioned a voyage you made to Betica, fince we re- 
turned together trom Egypt: Betica is a country 


concerning which many wonders are related, which 


it is difficult to believe; tell me, theretore, whether | 


they are true.” *© | thail be glad,” ſaid Adoam, 


to deſcribe that country to you; for it is well wor- 
thy of your curioſity, and is yet more extraordinary 
than Fame has reported it. 
he river Betis flows through a fertile andre; 
where the air is always temperate, and the ſky fe- 
rene. This river, which gives name to the country, 
falls into the ocean near the Pillars of Hercules, not 
far from the place where the fea heretofore, breaking 


its bounds, ſeparated the country of Tuarſis from the 


vaſt continent of Africa. This region ſeems to have 


preſerved all the ſelicity of the golden age. In the 


winter the — breath of the north. is never telt, 5 
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and the fe aſon is, therefore, mild ; but, in fr. 
there are ala refr thing gales from the welt, which 


| blow about the middle of the day, and in this teaion, 


therefore, the heat is never intenle; fo that ſprmg 
and autumn, etpouſed as it were to each other, walk 
hand in hand through the year. The a and 
the plains yield annually a double harvett; the hedges 
co nit of laurels, pomegranates, jaſinines, and other 
trees, that ard not only always green, but in flower; 
the mountains are cov ered with tlocks, whole wool, 
for its 1uperior finenets, is lought by all nations. 
This deautitul country contains "alſo many mines of 
gold and ſilver; but the inhabitants, happy in their 
kimplicity, diidai in to count filver and gold among 
their riches; and value that only which contributes 
to ſupply the real and natural wants of mankind. 
„When we firtt traded with theie people, we 
found gold and ſilver uſed for ploughthares, and, in 
general, employed promiſcuouſly with iron. As they 
carried on no foreign trade, they had no need of 
money; they were almoſt all either ſhepherds or huſ- 
| bandmen; tor as they ſuffered no arts to be exerciſed 
among them hut touch as tended immediately to an- 
{wer the necellities of lite, the number of artificers 
was, con{equently, ſmail : beſides, the greater part, 


even of thoſe that live by huſbandry, or keeping aff: 


theep, are ſkilful in the exerciſe of ſuch arts as are 
neceſſary to manners fo ſimple and frugal. 
be women are employed in ſpinning the wool, 
and manufacturing it into ſtuffs that are remarkably 
fine and white; they alſo make the bread, and dreis 
the victuals, which coſts them very little trouble, for 
they live chiefly upon fruits and milk, animal food 
deing ſeldom eaten among them; of the ſkins of their 
theep they make a light tort of covering for the legs 
and feer, wi yith which they turnith their buf ands and 
A: 1 
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children. The women ailo make the habitations, 
which are a kind of tents, covered eicher with waied 


ſkins, or the bark 0 wok: they make and wath all 


the clothes of the family, and keep their houtes in 
great neatnels and order: their clothes, indeed, are 
ealily made; tor, in that temperate climate, they 
wear only a piece of fine white ſtuff, which is not 
tormed to the ſhape of the body, but wrapped 
round it ſo as to fall in long plaits, and take wh, al 
figure the wearer thinks fit. 

The men culivate the ground, and manage 
| their flocks; and the other arts which they practile 
are thoſe only of forming wood and iron into necel- 

ſary utenſils; and of iron they make little uſe, except 

in initruments of tillage, A} the arts that relate 16 

architecture are uſclets to them; for they build no 

houſes: It flows too much regard to the earth,” 


lay they, ** ro crect a building upon it which will lat 


longer than ourfelves; if we are defended from the 


- weather, it 15 falbcicat. As to the other arts, which 


are ſo highly eſteemed in Greece, in Egypt, and in 


all other nations that have admitted the innumerable 


wants of polilhed lite, they hold them in the greatelt 


deteltation, as the invention of vanity and voluptu— 
oufnels. 


« When they are told of nations who have the art 


of erecting ſuperb buildings, and of making iplendid. 


furniture of filver and gold ſtuffs, adorned with em- 


| broidery and jewels, exquilite pertumes, delicious 
meats, and inſtruments of muſic; they reply, that 
the people of ſuch nations are extremely unhappy, 
to have employed ſo much ingenuity and labour to 
render themſelves at once corrupt and wretched: 
theſe ſuperfluities, ſay they, effeminate, intoxicate, | 
and torment thoſe who potlets them; and tempt thole 
ho pot: els them not to acquire them by traud and 
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violence. Cun that ſuperfluity be good, which tends 
only to make inen evii! Are the people of thee coun— 
tries more bealtchy or robult than we are? do they 
live longer, or agrce better with each other? do they 
enjoy more libert ys 1 ranquillty, and cheertulnets ? 


* 


On the contrary, are they not jcalous of each other?“ 
are not then hearty corroded with envy, and agitated 


| — : : | 
by ambition, avarice, and terror? Are they Not ins 


capable of pleatures that are pure and Umpie? and. 
is not tts incapacity the unavoidable conicquerice ot 


the intumcralile artilictel wants to which tlie are 

_ enſlaved, and upon which they make all ther hap- 
pinets dep. nd! 5 | 
„Such,“ 1a1d Adoam, „are the fentiments of this 

ſagacious people, who have acquired itt only by 


the ſtudy oi navre. 1 hev echt. der our refinemoiits 


with abborreiice; and it unte be. conteiied, that in 
their fimplicnty there is foretinng not only wmable 
but great, They hve in common, without any par- 
-ution of lands. Ihe head of every family is its King: 
this patriarchal mon wel bas a right lo punch his 
children, or his grandchildren, if they are guilty of 
a fault; but he firit takes the advice of his tamily x: 


* Wy * _— ; 
| puniſhment, indeed, is veryrare among them; 10 r. 


innocence of manners, fincerity of heart, «nd hated 
of vice, leem to be the natural productions of the 
country. Aitrea, Who is ſaid to have quitted the 
earth, and aſcended to heaven, ſeems ſtill to be hid— 


den among theſe happy people: they have no ced. 


of judges, for every man tubmits to the juritdiction 


of contcience. They pofleis all things in common; 


for the cattle produce milk, and the fields and orch- 


ards fruit and grain of every kind in ſuch abundance, 
chat a people ſo frugal and temperate have no need 
of property. They have no fixed place of abode; 


but when they have cenlumed the truits, and & 
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hanſted the paſturage of one part of the paradiſe 
which they inhabit, they remove their tents to ano— 
ther: they have, therefore, no oppotition of intereſt, 
but are connected by a fraternal affection, which 5 
there is nothing to interrupt. This peace, this union, 
this liberty, they preſerve, by rejecting ſuperfluous 
wealth, and deceittul pleature: they are all lree, and 
they are all equal. 5 
« Superior witdom, the reſult either of long expe- 
_ or uncommon abilities, is the only mark of 
diſtinction among them; the ſophiltry of fraud, the 
cry of violence, the contention of the bar, and the 
- tumult ot battle, are never heard in this facred re- 
gion, which the gods have taken under their imme- 
diate protection: this foil has never been diſtained 


wich human blood; and even that of a lamb has 


rarely been ſhed upon it. When the inhabitants are 
told of bloody battles, rapid conqueits, and the ſub- 
verſion of empires, which happen in other countries, 


they ſtand a ghait with aſtoniſhment: «© What,” ſay | 


they, „do not men die faſt enough, without being 

deſlroyed by each other? Can any man be inſentible 
_ of the brevity of life? and can he who knows it think 
life too long? Is it poſſible to ſuppoſe that mankind. 
came into the world merely to propagate miſery, and 
to harraſs and deſtroy one another? Neither can the 
Inhabitants of Betica comprehend, how thoſe who, 
by ſubjugating great empires obtain the name of 
conquerors, came to be fo much the object of admi- 
ration. To place happinels in the government of 
others,“ ſay they, © is madnels, fince to govern well 
is a painful talk; but a deſire to govern others againſt 
their will is madneſs in a ſtill greater degree: a wiſe 
man cannot, without violence to hit mtelt, ſubmit to 
take upon him the government of a willing people, 
whom the gods have committed to his charge, or who 
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| apply to him for guidance and prote com: to govern 


people againtt their will is to become milcrable, tor 


the talſe honour ot holding others ia flavery, A con- 
queror is one winom the gods, provoked by the wic- 


kedneſs of mankind, fend, in their wrath, upon the 


earth, to ravage kiugdoms; to ſpread round them, 


in a vaſt circle, terror, mitery, ad deſpair: to de- 
ſtroy the brave, and enflave the tree, Has not he, 


who is ambitious ot glory, fulncient opportunities of 
acquiring it, by mana! zing, with wifdom, what the 
gods have intruſted to hie care? Can it be imagined, 
that praiſe is to be merited only by arrogance and 


injuſtice, by uturpation and tyranny? War thould 
never be thought of but in the detence of liberty: 
happy is he who, not being the {lave of another, is 


tree from the frantic ambition of makin; another a 
flave to him! Theſe conquerors, who are repreſented | 


as encircled with glory, relemble rivers that have 


overflowed their banks, which appear majeltic, in- 
deed, but which Selolate the COUntrics ny ought. 


to fertilize.” | 
After Adoam had given this defer iption of Betica, 


| Telemachus, who had littened to it with great de- 
light, atked him ſcveral queitions, Which would not 
have been ſuggeſted by common curiofity. “ Do 


the inhabitants of Betica,“ ſald he, driuk ber 
They are ſo far from drinking wine,” taid Adoam, 


6 that they make none; not becauſe they are . with- 


out grapes, for no country in the world produces 
Them in greater plenty or perfection; but they con- 
tent themielves with cat ting thera as they do other 
fruit, and are afraid of wine as the corrupter of maan- 
kind: © Wine,” they ſay, © is a ſpecies of poilon, 
which produces madneſs; which does not kill men, 
indeed, but degrades them into brutes, Men may 

peelerve their health and their vigour without wine; 


* 
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but, with wine. not thee he: alth only, but their vir · 


tue is in dang rer. 
Telemachus then inquired. what laws 3 


bliſhed e in Letica rel. ting to marriage. “ No man,” 


faid Adoam. * 1s allowed to have more than one 


Vite; and every man is obiived to keep his wile as 


long as the lives. In this ce. untry a man's reputa- 


tion depends as much npon his fidelity to his wife, 


as 4 Woman's reputation, in other conptries, depends 
upon her fidelity to her on bnd. No people ever 


Ppructiled to fer upulous a Geer um, or were jo jealous 


of their chaſtity, Their wowen are beautiful, and 
have tnatiweet and tender ſeniibility whick is more 


Than beauty; but they borrow no advantages from 


art: there is all the ſimplicity oi nature, both in their 
manners and their dress; and they take their ſhare 


of the labours of the day. Ther marriages are 


Peacy Able, trunitul, and undeiled ; the huſband and 


wife ſeem to be two bodies animated by one toul; 


the huſband manuges attuirs without, and the wile 


OS] {te provides for his retrethment. at his re- 


turn, an * ſeems 10 live only to pleaſe him; the gains 
his confidence; and as the charms him yet more by her 
virtue than her beauty, their happi nels is luch as 


death only can Ly: From this temperance, fo- 


briety, and ſimplicity of manners, they derive lon - 
gevity and aca Sb h; anch it is common to fee among 


them wen of on hundred, or an hundred and twenty, 
years old, who have all the chcertulnets and vigour 


that make lite defrable. | 

„But bow,“ laid Telemachns, * do they eſcape 
the calamities of war? are they never invaded by 
other nations !” „ Nature,“ tays Adoam, © has ſe- 
pirated them from other nations, by the fea on one 
tile, and by mountains almoſt inacceflible on the 
ocher: befies, their virtue has impreſſed foreign 
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powers with reverence and awe. When any conteſt 


riſes among the neighbouring ſtates, they frequently 


make a common depolit of the territory in queſtion 
in the hands of the Beticaus, and appoint them arbi- 
trators of the diſpute. As theſe wile people are. 
guilty of no violence, they are never multruited ; and 
they laugh when they hear of kings who diſagree 
about the boundaries of their country : e they 
afraid,” ſay they, that the earth thould not have 
room for its inhabitants? There will always be much 
more land than can be cultivated; and while any 
remains unappropriated by cultivation, we thould 
think it folly to defend even our own againſt thofe 
who would invade it. Uheſe people are, ndced, 
wholly free from pride, fraud, and ambition; they 
do no injury, they violate no compact, they covet no 
territory; their neighbours, therefore, having nothing 


to fear from them, nor ally hope of making them 


| ſelves feared by them, give them no diſtarbance. 


They would ſooner abandon their country, or * 
upon the ſpot, than ſubmit to a {tate ot Navery ; fo. 
that the ſame qualities that render them e 
of ſubjugating others, render it almoſt impoſſible for 
others to ſubjugate them. For thele rcaſons, there 
is always a protound ro between them and their 
neighbours.” 
A doam proceeded to give an account of the traf- 
fic which the Phenicians carried on in Betica: Ihe 
inhabitants of that happy country,” {id he,“ were 
altoniſhed, when they firlt ſaw the waves bring ſtran- 
gers from a diſtant region to their coaſt: they re- 
_ ceived us, however, with great benev olence, and 
gave us part of whatever they had, without atking 
or expecting a return. They luſſered ns to ef &ablitl; 
a colony on the iſland of Gadira, and offered us 
whatever thould remain of their wool, after their 
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own necelficies were ſupplied ; ſending us, at the 
ſame time, a con ſiderable quantity v4 it as a preſent; 
tor they have great pleaſure in beltowing their ſu— 


| n 5 UPON ſtrangers.“ 


As to their mines, they made no uſe of them; 


and, therefore, without reluctance, left them entirely 
to us. Men, they thought, 1 ere not over Wile, who, 


with to much labour, ſearched the bowels of the 
earth tor that which could give no true happineſs, 


nor latisty any natural want. they adimonithed us 


not to dig in the carth ſo deep : © Content your» | 
ſelves, laid they, with ploughing it, and it will 


yield yoa real benefits in return; it will yield thoſe 


things to which gold and filver owe all their value; 

for gold and ſilver are valuable only as a means of 

procuring the neceſſaries of lite.” | 
„We trequently oltered to teach then m naviga- 


tion, and carry ſome ot their youth with us into 
Phenicia; but they never would content that their 
children thould live as we do. If our children 


were to go with you,” ſaid they, © their wants would 
be oon as numerous as yours: the namele!s variety 
ot things which yOu have made neccft, Wy would be- 
come necetiary to them; they voutu be reitleſs till 


thele artificial wants Kere : ſupplied; and ch cy would 


renounce their virtue by the practice ot diſhoneſt 
arts to ſupply them; they would ſoon reſemble a 
man of good limbs, and a found conttitution, "_ 
having, by long inactivity, torgot how to walk, 
under the neceflity of being c rice Uke a cripple.” 


As to navigation, they S art, but 


they belicve it to be pernicious: „If theſe pcople,” 
ahh they, have the neccii.irics 8 lite in their own 

onntry, ti it do tacy teck in ours: WI Il not thoſe 
choca W nich | lalist) tue v allty mw nature fats! y bud y 
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| wants: Surely, ee _ defy the tempeſt, to gratity 


Tale machus ; liſte beg to -this Hie durte of Adoam 

with unſpeakable delight; and rejoiced that there 
was yet a people in the world who, by a periect 
conformity to the law of nature, were fo wite and 
Toh app. „low different,” ſaid he, © are the man- 
ners of this nation from thoſe which, in nations that 
have obtained the highelt reputation for wildom, 

are tainted throughout with vanity and ambition!“ 
To us, the follies that have depraved us are ſo ha- 
bitual, that we can ſcarcely believe this ſimplicity, 
though it is indeed the ſimplicity of nature, can be 
real we conhider the manners of thele po ople 45 4 
ſplendid fiction, and they onght to regard ours as a 
| ons dream.” 


END OF BOOK EIG! TH. 
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CONTENTS: 
VEN US ſtill incen ſed again/t Telemachas, requeſts of Jupiter that 


deſs conſults with Neptune how his return to Ithaca, whither 
Adam is condufting him, may be prevented, They employ an u- 
luſive divinity ta decerve Achamas the pilot, who, ſuppeſing the land 
before him to be Ithaca, enters full jail into the port of Salentum, 
Telemachus is kindly received by Idomeneus in his new city, where 
he is preparing a ſacrifice to Jupiter, that he may he ſucceſful in a 


clares that Idomencus will owe his good fortune to his gueſts, 


= . F< —— — RE * 


be may periſh; but this not being permitted by the Fates, the god- 


war again the Mandurians. The entrails of the victims being | 
_ conſulted by the preſl, he perceives the omens to ve happy, bat de" | 


—— — —  — : 


WI. HILE Telemachus and Adoam were engaged 


in this converſation, torgetful of ſleep, and not 


perceiving that the night was already halt ſpent, an 
untriendly and deceittul power turned. their courſe 
from Ithaca, which Athamas, their pilot, ſought in 
| vain. Neptune. although he was propitious to the 


Phenicians, could not bear the eſcape of Telemachus 


from the tempelt that had ſhipwrecked him on the 
 JIflandot Calypſo; and Venus was (till more provoked. 
at the triumph of a youth, who had been victorious _ 
| againitall the power and wiles of Love. Her boſom 
chrobbed at once with grief and indignation; and the 


could not endure the places where Telemachus had 


treated her {overeignty with contempt: turning there 


fore from Cythera, Paphos, and Idalia, and diſre- 


garding the homage that was paid her in the [ile ot 
Cyprus, the atcended the radiant ſummit of Olympus, 

Where the gods were aſſembled round the throne ot 
Jupiter. From this place they behold the itars roll- 

ing beneath their feet; and this earth, an obſcure 


and diminutive ſpot, is ſcarcely dillinguithed among 


them: the vaſt oceans, by which its continents are 
divided, appear but as drops of water; and the molt 
extended empires but as a little land ſcattered be- 
tween them: the innumerable multitudes that ſwarm 
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upon the ſurface are but like inſects quickening in 
the ſan; and the moit powerful armies reſemble a 
clutter of emmets that are contending for a grain 
of corn, or a blade of graſs. Whatever is molt im- 
portant in the conſideration of men excites the laugh- 
ter of the gods as the ſport of children; and what 
we dillinguith by the names of grandeur, glory, 
power, and policy, are, in their ſight, no better than 
- miſery and folly. x. GN | | 
On this awful, this ſtupendous height, Jupiter has 
fixed his everlaſting throne. His eyes penetrate to 
the centre, and pals in a moment through all the 
labyrinths of the heart: his ſmile diffuſes over all 
nature ſerenity and joy; but, at his frown, not earth 
only, but heaven, trembles. The gods themſelves 
are dazzled with the glory that ſurrounds him, and 
approach not his throne but with reverence and fear, 
Hie was now ſurrounded by the celeitial deities ; 
and Venus prelented herſelf before him in all the 
ſplendour of that beauty of which ſhe is herſelf the 
ſource: her robe, which flowed negligently round 


her, exceeded in brightnets all the colours with which : 


Iris decks herſelf amidſt the duſky clouds. when the 


promiſes to affrighted mortals, that the ſtorm ſhall | 


have an end, and that calm and ſunthine ſhall return. 
Her waiſt was encircled by that mylterious zone, 
which comprites every grace that can excite deſire; 
and her hair was tied negligently behind, in a fillet 
of gold. The gods were {truck with her beauty, as 
if they had never ſeen it before; and their eyes were 
_ dazzled with its brightneſs, like thoſe of mortals, 
when the firſt radiance of the ſun unexpectedly breaks 
upon them after a long night. They glanced a haſty 
look of aſtoniſnment at each other, but their eyes 
111] centered in her: they perceived, however, that 
* | nn oe aps 1 
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ſhe had been weeping, and that grief was ſtrongly 
| pictured in her countenance. _ 
In the mean time ſhe advanced towards the throne 
of Jupiter, with a light and caly motion, like the 
flight of a bird, which glides unreliited through the 
regions of the air. The god received her wich u 
ſmile of divine complacency; and, riſing from hi 
ſeat, embraced her. What is it, my dear child,“ 
ſaid he, that has troubled you? I cannot behold 
your tears with di Terence : fear nod to tell me 
all that is in your heart; you know the tendernets 
of my affect: on, and my readins ls to indulge Four 
wilh,” 

1:06. Father, both of gods and men,” replied the 
| goddels, with a ſweet and gentle, but interrupted, 
voice, © can vou, from whom nothing i is hidden, be. 
ignorant ot che cauſe of my dittre{? Minerva, not 
ſatisfied with having ſubverted to its foundation t 
_ ſuperb city which was under my protection, nor wit th 
having gratified her revenge upon Paris for judging 
her beauty to be inferior to mine, condutts in ſaſe- 
ty, through every nation, and over every ca, the Lon 
of Ulyſſes, by whoſe cruel ſubdilty the ruin of Troy 
was effected. Minerva is now the companion of Te- 
lemachus; and it is therefore tha: her place amon-r 
the deities who ſurround the throne of Jupiter is va- 
cant: {he has conducted that preſumptuous mortal 
to Cyprus, only that he might inſult me: he has de- 
ſpiſed my power; he diſdained even to burn incenſe 
upon my altars; he turned with abhorrence from 
the feaſts which are there celebrated to my honour; 
and he Jas barred his heart agunſt every pleature 
that | infpire. Neptune has, at my requeitt, provo- 
ked the winds and the waves againſt him in vain, 
He was luipwrecked in a decauut il ttoem upon the 


Ind of Calyplo; bat he has there L141: pphed Over 
Fer l. 8 | 
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Love himſelf. 8 1 ent to ſoften his unfeeling 


lioart: neither the yo! 1th nor the beauty of Caly pio 


and her nympas, nor the burning ſhafts of immortal 
Love, have been able to defeat the artifices of Mi- 
nerva; ſhe has torn him from that ifland ; a ſtripling 


has triumphed over rac; and [ am overwhelmed 


vith conſuiton.” | 5 | | | 
« [t 1s true,” my daughter,“ fad Jupiter, who was 


defirous to ſooth her forrows, © that Minerva defends 


the brealt of Felemachus againlt all the arrows of 


vour lon, and deitgns a glory for him which no youth 


has yet deſerved. -1 an not pleaſed that he has de- 


ſpited your altars; but I cannot ſubject him to your 


power; I conſent, however, for your fake, that he 


{hall be ill a wanderer by land and fea; that he 
thall be fill diſtant from his country, and ill ezpo- 
ſed to danger and misfortune : but the Deſtinies for- 


bid tht he dont periſh ; ; nor will they permit his 


virtue to be drowned in the pleaſures which you 


vouchſife to man. Take comfort, then, my child; 
reme nber over how many heroes and gods your fray 
is ablolute, and be content. 

While he thus ſpoke a gracious ſmile blended i in · 
ell ble ſweetnels and majeſty in his countenance; and 


a glancing radiance ifÞ1cd from his eye brighter and 
wore piercing than lightning; he kiſſed the goddeſs 
With tenderneſs, and the mountain was ſuffuſcd wWitli 
wnbroftil odonrs. This favour from the ſovereign 
ot den Kies could not fail to touch the ſenſibility of 


Venus; her countenance kindled into a lively expreſ- 


fon of joy, and ihe drew down her veil to hide her 


bluſhes and confuſion. 1 he divine aſſembly applaud- 


ed the words of Jupiter; and Venus, without loſing 
a moment, went in tearch of Neptune, to concert ne- 


means of revenging herſelf upon Telemachus. 


«| p 7. It 


Sac told Neptune all that Ju upfter had ſaid. 


Par wo er 1 a "RI 
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— already. replied Neptune, cc the unchan oe able 


decrecs of Fate: bucit we cannot overwhelm. [ele- 


machus in the deep, let ns neglect nothing that may 
make him wretched, or delay his return to Ithaca. 
J cannot conient to deſtroy the Fhemotun veſſel in 
which he is embarked: tor 1 love the Fhewctians ; 
they are my peculiar people; and they do more ho- 
nour to my dominion than any other nation upon 
earth : they have rendered the occan itlelt the bond 
| | ol fociety, by which the molt diitant countries are 
united; their {acritices corntinuiliy trioke upon my 
altars; they are intlexibly jutt: they are the farhers 
of commerce, and diftuje through all nations conve 
nience and plenty. | cannot, therefore, permit one 
of their vellels to ſufler thipwreck ; bur | will cavte 
the pilot to miltake his courle, and lteer trom thaca, 
the port that he deligns to make.” Venus, ſatisficd 
wich this promiſe, expreiled her pieature by a malig— 

nant ſmile; and turned the rapid wheels of her cc- 
leſtial . over the blooming plains of Idalia, 
where the Graces, the Sports, and the Smiles, ex- 
preſſed their joy at her return, by dancing round her 
upon the flowers, which, in that delighttul country. 
'variegate the ground with bea uty, and i impregnatd 
the gale with fragr ance. 

Neptune immediately diſpatched one of the deities 
that preſide over thoſe deceptions which reſemble 
dreams; except that dreams affect only thofe that 
ſleep, and theſe i Impot? upon the waking. "This male— 
volent power, attended by a multitude of winged - 
illuſions that perpetually Huttered around him, hed 
a ſubtile and taicinating liquor over the eyes of A- 
thamas the pilot, while he was attentively conſider— 
ing the brightneſs of the moon, the courſe of the 
ſtars, and the coalt of Ithaca, the cliffs of which he 
diſcovered not far diſtant. From that moment the 

C44 | 
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eyes of Athamas became unſaithful to their objects, 
and preſented to him another heuven and another 


carth: the ſtars appeared as it their courſe had been 
inverted ; Olympus ſeemed to move by new laws, 


and the earth it{elt to have changed its poſition, A 


ſalſe Ithaca roſe up before him, while he was ſteer— 


ing from the real count ry; and the delufive ſhore 


fled as he approached it. He perceived that he did 


not gain upon it, and he wondered at the cauſe: yet 


ſometimes he fancicd ke heard the noite of people in 


the port; and he was about to make preparations, | 


according to the orders he had received, tor putting 
Telemachus on {hore upon a little iſland adjacent to 


that of Ithaca, in order to conceal his return from 


the ſuitors of Penelope, who had conſpired his de- 


ſiruction. Sometimes he thought himſelf in danger 


of the rocks which ſurround the coaſt, and imagined 


that he heard the dreadful roaring of the ſurge that 
broke againit them: then the land ſudadeniy appear- 


ed to be again diilant; and the mountains looked but 
like the clouds which fomerimes obſcure the horizon 
at the ſetting of the ſun. | 
Thus was Athamas aſtoniſhed d and oakecd . 


and the influence cf the deity which had deceived 


his ſight impreſſed a dread upon his mind, which, 
till then. he had never felt: he tometimes almoſt 
doubted whether ke was awake, or whether e he 
ſaw was not the illuſion of a dream. In the mean 
time, Neptune commanded the ealt wind to blow, 
that the vellel might be driven. upon. the coaſt of 
Hetperia ; and the wind obeyed with ſuch violence, 


that che coalt of Heſperia was SRO belore 
them. 


Aurora had already REY IN the day to be at 


hand: and the ſtare, touched at once wich fear and 
envy at the rays cf the fun, retired to conceal their 
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fading fires in the boſom of the deep; when the pi- 
lot ſuddenly cried out, I am now ſure of my port; 
the iſland of Ithaca is before us, and we almoſt touch 


the ſhore. Rejoice, O Telemachus ! for, in lets than 


an hour, you will again embrace Penelope, and, per- 
haps, again behold Ulyſſes upon his throne.” 

This exclamation rouled Telemachus, who was 
now in a proiound fleep : he awaked, ſtarted up, and 
running to the helm, embraced the pilot; at the 
ſame time, fixing his eyes, which were ſcarce open, 
upon the neighbouring coaſt, the view ſtruck him at 
once with ſurprite and diſappointment; tor in thete 
ſhores he found no reſemblance of his country, 


| Alas!“ ſaid he, where are we? This is not [tha- 
ca, the dear iſland that [ feek. You are certainly 
miſtaken, and are not perfectly acquainted with a 


country ſo diſtant from your own.“ No,“ re- 
plied Athamas, I cannot be miltaken in the coaſt 
of this ifland; I have entered the port ſo often that 
I am acquainted with every rock, and have not a 


more exact remembrance even of Tyre itſelf. Ob- 


ſerve that mountain which runs out from the ſhore, 
and that rock which rites like a tower: do not you 


fee others that, projecting from above, ſeem to threat- 
en the fea with their tall? and do not you hear the 
waves that break againlt them below? There is the 


temple of Minerva, which ſeems to penetrate the 
clouds; and there the citadel and the palace of Uly!- 


ſes!” & Stiil you are miltaken,” replied Telemachus; 


* I fee a coaſt, which is elevated, indeed, but level 


and unbroken; I perceive a city, but it is not Ithaca. 


Is it thus, ye gods! that ye ſport with men?“ 
While Telemachus was yet ſpeaking, the eyes of 


| Athamas were again changed; the charm was bro— 


ken, he ſaw the coaſt as it was, and acknowledged 
his miltake, * I confeſs,” ſaid he, O Telemachus ! 


10 rr 
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that 3 unſriendly power has faſcinated ny fight, | 
1 thought 1 beheld the coalt of Ithaca, of which 4 
per fe & 1m: age was reprelented to me, that is now va- 
nithed like a dream. I now fee another city, and 


know it to be ROY: which Idomeneus; a fugi 


tive from Crete, is founding in Aetperia: | perceive 
riling walls as yet unfinithed; and 1 fee a port not 


entirely fortified. 


While Athamas was remarking the various wah 
which were carrying on in this rifing city, and Te- 
lemachus was deploring his misfortunes, the wind 


which Neptune had commanded to bluw carried 


them with full ſails into the road, where they found 


themſclves under thelter, and very near the port. 


Mentor, who was neither ignorant ot the reſent- 
ment of Neptune, nor the cruel artifices of Venus, 
onl) tiniled at the miltake of Athamas. When they 
had got ſafe into the road,“ Jupiter tries you,“ faid 
de to. Telemachus, “but he will not ſuffer you to pe- 
rith; he tries you, that he may open before you the 
path of glory. Remember the labours of Hercules, 
and let the atchievements of your father be always 
prefent to your mind; he that knows not how to 
ſuffer has no greatnel- of foul. You mult weary 


Fortune, who delights to perſecute you, by patience 
and fortitude; and be aſſured that yon are much 


lets endangercd by the diſpleaſure of Neptune than 
by the careſſes of Calypto. But why do we delay to 


enter the harbour? the people here are our friends, 


for they are natives of Greece; and Idomeneus, ha- 
ving himſelf been ill- treated by Fortune, will natu- 
rally be touched with pity at our diſtreſs. They | 
immediately entered the port of Salentum, where the 
Phenicians were admitted without ſeruple; for they 
are at peace and in trade with every nation upon 


2arth, 
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Telemachus looked upon that riſing city with ad: 
miration. As à young pl. int, that has been water- 
ed with the dews of the night, feels the glow ot the 
morning lun, grows under the genial influence e, opens 
its buds, unfolds its leaves, ſpreads out its odorite- 
rous flowers variegated with a thoutand dyes, aud 
diſcloſes every moment fone frelh beauty;. ſo Hou- 
rilhed this infant city of idomenens, on the borders 
of the deep. It role into greater magnificence every 
hour; and ditcovered, in a diſtant projpect, to the 
ſtrangers that approached it by ſea, new ornanonts 
of architecture, that ſeemed to reach the clouds, 
The whole coalt reſounded with the voices of work- 
men, and the {irokes of the hammer, and huge ſtones 
vere ſeen ſuſpended tro pullics in the air, As 106 
as the morning dawned the people were animated 
to their labour by their chiefs; and Idomeneus him- 
ſelf being preſent to diſpenſe his orders, the Works 
were carried on with incredible expedition. 
As ſoon as the Phenician veſſel came to ſhore, the 


Cretans received Telemachus and Mentor with all 


the tokens of a ſincere triendthip; and immediately 
acquainted idomeneus that the ton of Ulyſſes was ar- 
rived in his dominions. The fon of Ulyfles !” ſaid 
he, of my dear friend Ulyſſes! of him who is at 
once a hero and a ſage; by whole countel alone the 
deſtruction of roy was accomplithed! Let him be 
conducted hither, that I may convince him how much 
I loved his father !” Telemachus! eng then prelent - 
ed to him, told him his name, and then demanded 
the rights ot. hotpitalit *. 

1 a e nim, with à fmnile of tender 
complacency: © | believe,” ſaid he, I thould have 
known you, if I had not been told, your name [ 
perceive Your father's iire and fir mneis in Your EF 3 : 
| os {ame coldacls and reſerve in your Arab address, 
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various grace. You have his ſmile of conſcious pe- 
netration; his eaſy negligence; and his ſweet, ſimple, 
and inſinuating elocution; which takes the ſoul cap- 
tive before it can prepare for defence, You are, 
indeed, the ſon of Ulytles ! From this hour you ſhall 
alto be mine. Tell me, then,” ſays he, what ad- 
venture has brought you to this coalt? Are you in 
ſearch of your father? Alas! of your ſather I can 
give you no intelligence. Fortune has equally per- 
ſecuted both him and me: he has never been able to 
return to his country; and I became the victim of 
divine difpleaſure in mine,” While [domeneus was 
thus ſpeaking to Telemachus, he fixed his eyes at- 
tentively upon Mentor, as a man whole countenance 
was not wholly unknown to him, N he could 
not recollect his name. 


filled with tears. Forgive,” ſaid he, O king! 
the grief that | cannot hide. I ought now, indeed, 
to betray no paſſion but joy at your preſence, and 
_ gratitude for your bounty; yet, by the regret which 
you expreſs for the loſs of Ulyſſes, you impreſs me 
with a new ſenſe of my misfortune in the loſs of a 
father! I have already long ſought him through all 
the regions of the deep. Such i is the diſpleaſure of 
the gods, that they neither permit me to find him, 
nor to learn whether the ſea has not cloſed over him 
for ever; nor yet to return to Ithaca, where Pene- 
lope pines with an anxious delire to be deliver ed from 
her lovers, I hoped to have found you in Crete, 
where [ only heard the ſtory of your misfortunes; and 
I had then no thought of approaching the coalt of 
Heſperia, where you th ave founded another kingdom. 
But Fortune, who ſports with mankind, and keeps 
me wandering throvgh evcry country that! 18 dittant 


which, in him, concealed ſo much vivacity, and fuch | 


In the mean time, the eyes of Telemachus were | 


bol men.“ . 
Idomeneus, having embraced Telemachus with 
great tenderneſs, conducted him to his palace, where 
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from my own, has at length thrown me upon your 
coalt ; a misfortune which I regret leſs than any 


other, ſince, though I am driven from Ithaca, I am 
at leaſt brought to Idomeneus, the molt generous 


he inquired what venerable old man it was that ac- 
companied him. I think,” ſaid he, © that I have 
ſomewhere ſeen him before.” That is Mentor,” 


| replied Telemachus, © the friend of Ulyſſes, to whoſe 
care he confided my infancy, and to whom my obli- 


gations are more than | can expreſs.” 


* 


lcdomeneus immediately advanced towards Men- 


tor, and gave him his hand. We have ſeen each 


other before, ſaid he. Do not you remember the 
voyage that you made to Crete, and the good coun- 


ſel that you gave me there? I was then carried away 


by the impetuoſity of youth, and the love of deceit- 
ful pleaſure. It was neceſſary, that what I refuſed 


do learn from Wiſdom, I thould be taught by Adver- 


ſity : would to Heaven that I had confided in your 


counſel ! But I am aſtonithed to fee, that ſo many 
years have made fo little alteration in your appear- 


ance; there is the ſame ftrethneſs in your counte- 


nance, your ſtature is (till erect, and your vigour is 
undiminiſhed; I fee no difference, except that there 
are a few more gray hairs upon your head.” 


If I was inclined to flatter,” replied Mentor, | 
el would ſay, that you alſo preſerve the ſame bloom 


of youth which glowed upon your countenance be- 


fore the ſiege of Troy; but IJ had rather deny myſelf 


the pleaſure of gratifying you, than offend againſt 


truth. I perceive, indeed, by the wiſdom of your 


diſcourſe, that from flattery you could receive no 


gratification; and that he who ſpeaks to Idomeneus 
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riſks nothing by ſincerity, You are, indeed, much 
changed; fo much, that I ſhould ſcarce have known 
you: but I am not ignorant of the cauſe ; the hand 
of Misfortune has been upon you: you are, however, 
a gainer, even by your ſufferings; for they have 
taught you wiſdom: and the wrinkles that Time 
impreſſes upon the face ought not to be much re- 
gretted, if, in the mean while, he is planting virtue 
in the breaſt, Beſides, it thould be conſidered, that 
kings muſt wear out faſter than other men. In ad- 
verſity, the ſolicitude of the mind, and the fatigues 
of the body, bring on the infirmities of age before 


they are old; and, in proſperity, the indulgencies of 


a a voluptuous life wear them out ſtill more than cor- 


poral labour, or intellectual ſufferance. Nothing is 
Io fatal to health as immoderate pleaſure : and there- 


fore kings, both in peace and war, have pains and | 


_ pleaſures which precipitate old age. A ſober, tem- 
perate, and ſimple life, free from the inquietudes both | 

of accident and paſſion, divided in due proportions | 
between labour and reſt, continues long, to the wiſe, | 


the bleſſings of youth; which, it theſe precautions do 
not retain them, are ever ready to fly away upon the 
JZ (%%% ¾ᷣ 

Idomeneus, who liſtened with delight to the wiſ- 
dom of Mentor, would longer have indulged himſelf 
in ſo noble a pleaſure, if he had not been reminded 
of a ſacrifice which he was to offer to jupiter. Te- 


lemachus and Mentor followed him to the temple, | 


ſurrounded by a crowd of people, who gazed at the 
two ſtrangers with great eagerneſs and curiolity, 
„ "Theſe men,” ſaid they, „are very different from 

each other. The younger has ſomething ſprightly 


and amiable, that is hard to be defined: all the gra- + 
ces of youth and beauty are diffuſed over his whole 


perſon; yet he has nothing effeminately ſoft: though | 
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5 the bloom of youth is ſcarcely ripened into manhood, 


he appears vigorous, robuſt, and inured to labour. 
The other, though much older, has ſuſfered no in- 
jury from Time: at the firſt view, his general appear- 
ance is leſs noble, and his countenance leſs gracious; 
but, upon a cloſer examination, we find, under his 


unaſſuming ſimplicity, ſtrong indications both of wil 
dom and of virtue; with a kind of nameleis ſuperi- 
_ ority, that excites at once both reverence and admi- 
ration. When the gods deſcended upon the earth, 

they doubtleſs aſſumed the form of ſuch ſtrangers 


and travellers as theſe.” _ 


In the mean time, they arrived at the temple f 
Jupiter, which [domeneus, who was deſcended from 
the god, had adorned with the utmoſt magnificence. 


It was ſurrounded with a double range ot columns 


of variegated marble, the capitals of which were of 
ſilver. The whole building was caled with marble, 


enriched with bas-relief: the carving repreſented the 


| transformation of Jupiter into a bull, and his rape of 
Europa, whom he bore into Crete through the waves, 


which ſeemed to reverence the god, though he was 


concealed under a borrowed form; and the birth of 

Minos, the events of his youth, and the diſpenſation 

of thoſe laws in his more advanced age, which were 
calculated to perpetuate the proſperity of his coun- 

try. Telemachus obſerved alto repreſentations of 

the principal events in the ſiege of Troy, at which 


Idomeneus acquired great military reputation: among 


theſe repreſentations Telemachus looked for his fa- 


ther; and he lound him ſeizing the horſes of Rheſus, 
whom Diomedes had jult flain; diſputing the armour 


of Achilles with Ajax before the princes of Greece; 

and deſcending from the fatal horſe to deluge Troy 

vith the blood of her inhabitants. By theſe atchieve- 
ments Telemachus diſtinguiſhed his father; for he had 
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| frequently heard them mentioned, and they had been 

particularly deſeribed to him by Mentor. His mind 
 kindled as he conſidered them; the tears ſwelled in 
his eyes, he changed colour, and his countenance 
was troubled: he turned away his face to conceal. 

his confulion, which, however, was perceived by the 


king. Do nat be aſhamed,” laid Idomeneus, * that 
we ſhould fee how ſenſibly you are touched with the 
glory and the misfortunes of your father.” 
Ihe people were now gathered, in athrong, under 


the valt porticoes, which were formed by the double 
range of columns that ſurrounded the building. There 


were two companies of boys and virgins, who ſun 
hymns to the praiſe of the god in whoſe hand are the 


thunders of the ſky: they were ſelected for their beau- 
ty, and had long hair, which flowed in looſe curls _ 
over their ſhoulders; they were clothed in white, 
and their heads were crowned with roſes, and ſprink- 
led with perfume. Idomeneus ſacriticed an hundred 
bulls to Jupiter, to obtain ſucceſs in a war which he 
had undertaken againll the neighbouring ſtates: the 
blood of the victims ſmoked on every fide, and was 


received into large vaſes of ſilver and gold. 


Theophanes, the prielt of the temple, venerable 


for his age, and beloved of the god, having kept his 


head covered, during the ceremony, with the ſkirt 
of his purple robe, proceeded to examine the ſtill 
panting entrails of the victim: he then mounted the 


ſacred tripod, and cried out, © Who, ye gods! are 
theſe ſtrangers that ye have brought among us? 


without them, the war which we have undertaken 
would have been fatal; and Salentum would have 
fallen into ruin while it was yet riſing from its foun- 
dations. I ſee a hero in the bloom of youth; I lee. 
him conducted by the hand of Wiſdom ! To mortal 


lips thus much only | is permitted. af 
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at thy feet! O mighty goddeſs! let his father 

Illuſtrious youth! thou ſhalt again behold 
Here the words died upon his tongue, and his pow- 
ers were involuntarily ſuſpended in ſilence and aſto- 
j)) 8 
The multitude was chilled with horror; Idome- 
| neus trembled, and did not dare to urge Theophanes 
__ | toproceed; Telemachus himſelf ſcarcely comprehen- 
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While he ſpoke his looks became wild, and his 


eyes fiery; he ſeemed to lee other objects than thoſe 
that were before him: his countenance was enflamed; 


his hair ſtood up; his mouth foamed; his arms, which 
were ſtretched upwards, remained immaveable; and 
all his faculties ſeemed to be under a ſupernatural 
influence: his voice was more than human; he 

gaſped for breath, and was agonized by the divine 
' ſpirit that moved within him. He ſoon burſt into a 


new evclamation : O happy Idomeneus ! What do 


| I ſee! tremendous evils! but they are averted. With- 
in there is peace; but without there is battle! there 


is victory! O Telemachus ! thy atchievements ſur- 


paſs thoſe of thy father! Under thy talchion Pride 


and Hoſtility grovel in the duſt together; and gates 
of braſs, and inacceſſible ramparts, fall in one ruin 


52 
. 


dead what he had heard, and almoſt doubted whether 


predictions ſo ſublime and important had really been 


delivered. Mentor was the only perſon in that vaſt 
aſſembſy whom the effuſions of the divinity had not 
aſtonithed: Mou hear,” ſaid he to Idomeneus, the 
_. Purpoſes of the gods; againſt whatever nation you 
| {hall turn your arms, your victory is ſure; but it is 
| to this youth, the ſon of your friend, that you will 


owe your ſucceſs; be not jealous of his honour ; but 


| receive, with gratitude, what the gods ſhall give you 
5 his hand.“ 9885 e „ | 
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frequently heard them mentioned, and they had been 
particularly defcribed to him by Mentor. His mind 


kindled as he conſidered them; the tears ſwelled in 


| his eyes, he changed colour, and his countenance 
Was troubled : he turned away his face to conceal 
his confuſion, which, however, was perceived by the 
king. * Do nat be aſhamed,” ſaid Idomeneus, that 
we ſhould ſee how ſenſibly you are touched with the 
glory and the misfortunes of your father.” 
he people were now gathered, in athrong, under 
the valt porticoes, which were formed by the double 
range of columns that ſurrounded the building. There 
were two companies of boys and virgins, who ſung 
hyans to the praiſe of the god in whoſe hand are the 
thunders of the ſky: they were ſelected for their beau» 
ty, and had long hair, which flowed in looſe curls. 
cover their ſhoulders; they were clothed in white, 
and their heads were crowned with roſes, and ſprink- 
led with perfume. Idomeneus ſacrificed an hundred 
bulls to Jupiter, to obtain ſucceſs in a war which he 
had undertaken againlt the neighbouring ſtates: the 
blood of the victims ſmoked on every ſide, and was 


received into large vaſes of ſilver and gold. 


Theophanes, the prielt of the temple, venerable 
for his age, and beloved of the god, having kept his 
head covered, during the ceremony, with the ſkirt _ 
of his purple robe, proceeded to examine the ſtill 
_ panting entrails of the victim: he then mounted the 
| ſacred tripod, and cried out, Who, ye gods! are 


theſe ſtrangers that ye have brought amongſt us? 


without them, the war which we have undertaken 
would have been fatal; and Salentum would have 
fallen into ruin while i it was yet riſing from its foun- 
 _ dations. I ſee a hero in the bloom of youth; I ſee 
him conducted by the hand of Wiſdom ! To mortal 
* thus much only i is peranetes.” WM 
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While he ſpoke his looks became wild, and his 


5 eyes fiery; he ſeemed to ſee other objects than thoſe 
that were before him: his countenance was enflamed; 
his hair ſtood up; his mouth foamed; his arms, which 


were ſtretched upwards, remained immaveable; and 


all his faculties ſeemed to be under a ſupernatural N 


| 


1 niſhment. 


Illuſtrious youth! thou ſhalt again behold ——-.” 
Here the words died upon his tongue, and his pow- 


: 


influence : his voice was more than human; he 
gaſped for breath, and was agonized by the divine 
ſpirit that moved within him. He ſoon burſt into a 
new exclamation: © O happy Idomeneus ! What do 


I ſee! tremendous evils ! but they are averted. With- | 
in there is peace; but without there 1s battle ! there 

is victory! O Telemachus! thy atchievements ſur- 
' pals thoſe of thy father! Under thy falchion Pride 


and Hoſtility grovel in the duſt together; and gates 
of braſs, and inacceſſible ramparts, fall in one ruin 
at thy feet! O mighty goddeſs! let his father 


ers were involuntarily ſuſpended in ſilence and aſto- 


The multitude was chilled with horror; Idome- 


neus trembled, and did not dare to urge Theophanes 3 


to proceed; Telemachus himſelf ſcarcely comprehen- 


ded what he had heard, and almoſt doubted whether 
predictions ſo ſublime and important had really been 


delivered. Mentor was the only perſon in that vaſt 
aſſembly whom the effuſions of the divinity had not 
altonithed : © You hear,” ſaid he to Idomeneus, the 


- Purpoſes of the gods; againſt whatever nation you 


thall turn your arms, your victory is ſure; but it is 


| to this youth, the ſon of your friend, that you will 
| owe your ſucceſs; be not jealous of his honour ; but 


receive, with gratitude, what the gods ſhall give you 


by bis band,” 
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lcdomeneus endeavoured to reply; but not bein 
yet recovered from his ſurpriſe, he could find nao 
words, and therefore remained ſilent. Telemachus 


was more maſter of himſelf. + The promiſe of fo 


much glory,” ſaid he to Mentor, does not much 


affect me; I deſire only to know the meaning of theſe 


laſt words, Thou ſhalt again beheld.” Is it my fa. 
ther, or my country only, that I ſhall behold again? 
Why, alas! was the ſentence left unfiniſhed? why | 
was it ſo broken, as rather to increaſe than diminiſh | 
my uncertainty? O Ulyſſes! O my father! is it thy 
very ſelf that I ſhall again behold ! is it poſſible! 


Alas! my wiſhes deceive me into hope; this cruel 


oracle has only ſported with my misfortunes ; one 
word more would have made me completely happy?“ 
„ Reverence what the gods have revealed,” faid | 
Mentor; and do not ſeek to diſcover what they 
have hidden: it is fit that preſumptuous curioſity 
ſhould be covered with confuſion. The gods, in the | 
abundance of their wiſdom and mercy, have conceal- | 
ed the future, from the fight of man, in impenetrable | 
darkneſs. It is proper, indeed, that we ſhould know 
the event of what depends wholly upon ourſelves, as 
a motive to rectitude of conduct; but it is equally fit 
that we ſhould be ignorant of thoſe events over which 
we have no influence, and of what the gods have de- 
termined to be our lot.” _ % es NE of 
Telemachus felt the force of this reply, yet he 
could not reſtrain himſelf without difficulty. In the 
mean time, Idomeneus, having perfectly recovered 8 
the poſſeſſion of his mind, began to expreſs his grati-. 
| tude to Jupiter, for having ſent Telemachus ang 
Mentor to give him victory over his enemies. A | 
magnificent entertainment was given after the ſacri- | 
ce, and he then addreſſed the ſtrangers to this effect: 


| 
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I confeſs, that when I returned from the ſiege of 
Troy to Crete, I was not ſufficiently acquainted with 


the arts of government. You are not ignorant, 


my dear friends, of the misfortunes which excluded 


as the earth upon which they grew, and abounding 
Vith almolt inacceſſible rocks, in which the wild 
| beaſts, that prowled by night, took ſhelter in the day. 
Bauch was my neceſſity, that I was glad to take poſ- 
| ſefion of this deſolate wilderneſs with a ſmall number 
of ſoldiers and friends, who kindly became the com- 
panions of my misfortunes, and to conſider theſe de- 
ſerts as my country. Having no hope of returning 
| to that happy iſland, in which it was the will of the 
| godsthat | ſhould be born to reign, I felt the change 


me from the ſovereignty of that extenſive iſland} for 
you tell me that you have been there ſince I quitted 


it: misfortunes, which J {hall think more than atoned, 
if they teach me wiſdom, and repreſs my paſſions! L 

_ traverſed the ſeas like a fugitive, purſued by the 
| vengeance both of heaven and earth: the elevation 


of my former ſtate ſerved but to aggravate my fall; 
and [ ſought an aſylum for my houſehold gods upon 
this deſert coalt, which I found covered with thorns 
and brambles, with impenetrable foreſts, as ancient 


= 


with the keeneſt ſenſibility : © What a dreadful ex- 


| ample,” ſaid I, © is Idomeneus to other kings! and 
what inſtruction may they derive from his ſufferings !. 
hey imagine that their elevation above the relt of 
men is a ſecurity from misfortune ; but, alas! their 
very ſuperiority is their danger. I was dreaded by 
my enemies, and beloved by my ſubjeas; I com- 
manded a powerful and warlike nation; Fame had 
| acquainted the remoteſt regions with my glory; I 
| was the lord of a fertile and delightful country; I 
received tribute from the wealth of a hundred cities; 
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[ was bee to be deſcended from Jupiter, 
who was born in the country that I governed; [ 


was beloved as the grandſon of Minos, whoſe laws 
at once rendered them powerful and happy: and 
what was wanting to my felicity but the knowledge 
how to enjoy it with moderation! My pride, and 


theadulation which gratified it, ſubverted my throne, 
and I fell as every king mult fall, who delivers him- 


ſelf up to his own paſſions, and to the counſels of 


| flattery. When I came hither, I laboured to con- 


ceal my anguiſh by a look of cheerfulneſs and hope, 1 


that I might ſupport the courage of my companions, 


Let us build a new city,” ſaid I, to conſole us 
for what we have loſt. We are ſurrounded with 
people who have ſet us a fair example for the un- 

dertaking: we ſee Tarentum riſing near us, a city © 

founded by Phalautus and his Lacedemonians; Phi» | 
loctetes is building Petilia on the ſame coaſt, TD © 

| Metapontum is another colony of the like kind, 

Shall we do leſs than theſe ſtrangers have done, who 
are wanderers as well as we, and to whom Fortune 

has not been leſs ſevere ?”” But I wanted the comfort | 
wahich I ſought to beſtow ; and concealed in my bo- 
ſom that anguiſh which l ſoothed in others. Of tie 

I hoped no other alleviation than to be releaſed from 

the conſtraint of hiding it, and anticipated the cloſe 

ol day with comfort, when, ſurrounded by the ſhades 

f night, I might indulge my forrows without a | 

witnefs. My eyes were then drowned in tears, and | 

Heep was a ſtranger to my bed: yet the next morn-„ 

ing I renewed my labour with equal ardour and | 

perſeverance : and theſe are the cauſes that [ am old 1 


betore my time. 


Idomeneus then requeſted the afſillance of Telema- N 
. chus and Mentor i in the v war that he had undertaken. 4 


* 


9 
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4% will ſend you to Ithaca,” ſaid he,“ as ſoon as 
it ſhall be over; and, in the mean time, I will diſ- 
patch ſhips to ev ery country in quelt of Ulyſfes, and 
from whatever part ol the known world on which 
he ſhall have been caſt by a tempeſt, or by the reſent - 
ment of ſome adverſe deity, he {hall be brought in 
ſafety: may the gods grant that he be ſtill alive! As 
for you, I will embark you on the belt veſſels that 


ever were built in the [land of Crete; veſſels that are 


conſtructed of trees which grew upon Mount Ida, 
the birth- place of Jupiter: that ſacred wood can 
never perilh in the deep; it is reverenced equally by 
the rocks and winds; and Neptune himſelf, in the 
utmoſt fury of his wrath, does not dare to ſwell the 
waves againlt it. Be affured, therefore, that you 
ſhall return to Ithaca in latety; and that no adverſe 
deity ſhall again drive you to another coaſt: the 
Voyage 1s ort and ealy, Diſmils, therefore, the 
Phenician veliel that has brought you hither, and 

think only of the glory you will acquire by eftablift- 
ing the new kingdom of idomeneus, to atone for his 


| | ſufferings that are palt. This, O ton of Ulyiles! 


ſhall prove that thou art worthy of thy father; and 
if the inexorable Fates have already compelle d him 
to deſcend into the gloomy dominions of Pluto, 
Greece thall think, with pleaſure, that lhe [till ſees 
her Ulyfles in thee.” 
Here eee was interrupted by Telemachus. 
Let us fend away the Phenician veiſel,” ſaid he; 
* why ſhould we delay to take arms againſt your ene- 
mies, ſiuce your enemies muſt allo be ours? If we 
have been victorious in the behalf of Aceliles, a Tro- 
Jan, and, conſequently an enemy to Greece, ſhould 
we not exert ourlelves with more ardour, and ſhall 


we not be more. favoured by the gods, 1 in the caulz of 
V at. I. Ee | 
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4 Grecian prince, a conſederate of thoſe dent by 
whom the perfidious city of Priam was overturned? 


Surely the oracle that we have juſt heard has made 
doubt inpollible!”. | 


END OF BOOK NINTH. 
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10 ME NEL US acquaints Mentor with the cauſe of the War: 
be tels him that the Mandurian: ceded to him the cou of Heſpee 
ria, where he had feunged his new City, as ſcm as be arrived: 

that they withdrew to the neighbuuring mcuntains, where, having 


been ill-treatea by ſome of his people, they had ſent deputies, with 
whom he had ſettled articles of peace; ard that after a breath of 


| that treaty on the part of Teomeneus, by ſome hunters who knew 
nething of it, the Mandurians prepared to attack Am. During | 
this rectal, the Mandurians, having already taken arms, appear 
at the gates of Salentum. kr Philctetes, and Phbalanthus, 
whom Icameneus ſu pc ſed to be neuter, appear to have joined them 
with their forces. Mientor goes out of Salen tum atone, ad fre- 
| poſes 1 new e of Peace. | | 


in his boſom, with a look of calm complacency: 


TELEMACHUS: 


30OK TENTH 


" MENTOR turned to Telemachus, who, while 


he was ſpeaking, felt an heroic ardour kindle 


I fee with pleaſure,” ſaid he, O fon of Ulyites !. 
| the deſire of glory that now ſparkles in your eye; 


but you muſt remember, that your father acquired 


| His pre-eminence among the confederate princes at 


| the fiege of Troy by his ſuperior wiſdem and dil- 
paſſionate counſels. Achilles, though he was invin- 


cible and invulnerable, though he was ſure to ſpread 


| terror and deſtruction wherever he fought, conv 
never take the city of Troy, which, when he expired _ 


under her walls, ſtood yet unſhaken, and triumphed | 
over the conqueror of Hector; but Ulyiles, whoie 


valour was under the direction of conſummate pru- 


_ dence, carried fire and ſword to its centre; and it is 


to Ulyſſes that we owe the fall of thoſe lofty towers, 
which threatened confederate Greece more than ten 
jears with deſtruction. A circumſpect and faga— 


cious valour is as much ſuperior to a thonghtleis and 


| mpetuous courage, as Minerva is to Mars: let us, 
| therefore, before we engage in this war, inquire upon 
| what grounds it is undertaken, I am willing to in- 


cur any danger; but it is fit I ſhould firſt learn, from 


Idomeneus, whether his war is juſt, againſt whom it 


£7 
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is waged, and on what forces be builds his hopes of 


ſuccels. 


„When we arrived at ib coaſt,“ ed [dome- 
nens, © we found it inhabiied by a ſavage people, 


who lived wild in the foreits, {ubliiiin: upon ſuch 


animals as they could kill by hunting, and {uch fruits 


and herbage as the ſcaſons produce withour cnl- 
ture. Theſe people, who were called Ming: 1rians, 
being terrified at the fight of our veſlels and our 
arms, fled to the mountains; but as our toldiers were 


curious to fee the country, and were frequentl) led 
far into it in purſuit of their game, they met with 


ſome of the fugitises, and were aduretied by their 


chiels to this eie: We have abandoned. the plea- 


ſant borders of the ſca, that you might po leis chem; 


and nothing remains for us but mountains that are 
almolt inaccetli;! le: it |, therefore, but equitable, 
that of: thete mountains you ſhould leave us the 
| peaceable poſſeſſion. You are fallen into our hands, - 


u wandering, diſperſed, and defenceleſs party; and 


we could now deſtroy yon, without AIRY to your 


comoanions a pollibility of diſcovering your fate: 
but we will not dip dur hands im the blood of thoſe 
who, though ſtrangers. partake of one common na- 
ture with ourleives. Go then, in peace! Remember 


that you are indebted for your lives to our huma- 


nity ; and that a people, whom you have itignmatized 
with the name of iavages and barbarians, have given 
* this leſſon at moderation and renerolity!” 
„Our people, thus diſmiffed by the barbarians, 
came back to the camp, and told what had hap- 
pened. The ſolddiers took fire at the relation; they 
diſdained that LIES ſhould owe their lives to 2 
company of wandering ſavages, w. ho, in their opi- 


nion, were more like hears than men They went out, 
therefore, to the chace in Zreader numbers, und better 
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armed; they ſoon ſell in with a party of the natives, 
and immediately attacked them: the conteſt was 
| bloody : the arrows flew on each fide, as thick as hail. 
in a ſtorm; and the ſavages were at length driven 
back to their mountains, whether our people did not 
dare to purtue them. 8 
A thort time afterwards they ſent two ef th 108 
wiſeſt of their old men to me, demanding peace. 
They brought me ſuch preſents as they had, the tkins 
of wild beats, and the iruics of the country. After 
they hes given them, they adudreiſed me in theſe 
terms: We hold, as thou leeit, O king! in one 
hand the ſword, and an olive branch in tne other; 
peace and war; chuſe either. Peace has the pre- 
ference in our eſtimation; it is for peace that we 
have yielded to thy people the delighttul borders of 
the ſea, where the ſun renders the e barth fertile, and 
matures the molt delicious fruits: peace is itil] more 
ſweet than theſe fruits; and, for peace, we have re— 
tired to the mountains that are covered with eternal 
ſnow, where Spring is decorated with no flowers, 
and Autumn is enriched with no fruit: we abhor 
that brutality which, under the fpecious names of 
ambition and glory, deſolates the earth, and deltroys 
mankind. If thou halt placed glory in carnage and 
deſolation, we do not envy but pity the deluſion; and 
| beleech the gods, that our minds may never be per- 
verted by ſo dreadful a phrenzy. It the lcienccs, 
which the Greeks learn with ſo much afliduity, and 
the politeneſs which th: zy boalt with tuch conſcious 
ſuperiority, inſpire them with delires o lang, unn 
and injurious, we think ourtelves happy to be with- 
out theſe advantages. It will be our gory: to con- 
tiane ignorant and unpolithed, but juc, humane, 
fait bf], and diſintereſte * 0 de content with little; 
and t to deſpiſe de falſe det: cacy. which mi akes it necet- 
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| ſary to have much. We prize nothing but health, 

frugality, freedom, and vigour both of body and 4 
mind: we cultivate only the love of virtue, the fear 
of the gods, benevolence to our neighbours, zeal for 


our friends. and integrity to the world; moderation 
in proſperity, fortitude in diltrels, courage to ſpeak 
truth in every ſituation, and a juſt abhorrence and 


contempt of flatterv. Such are the people whom 


we offer thee as neighbours and allies! If thou thalt 


be ſo blinded by the gods, in their diſpleaſure, as -- 4 
reject them, experience ſhall teach thee, when it is 


too late, that thoſe whoſe moderation * them 


to peace, are moſt to be dreaded when compelled to 
War. 


« While 1 likened to the cd wifdom of 


| theſe children of Nature, I regarded them with a 
fixed attention; yet my eye was (till unſatisfied, 
Their beards were long, jult as they grew; their hair 


was ſhorter, but white as ſnow; their eyebrows were 


thick, and their eyes piercing : their look was firm, 
their ſpeech deliberate and commanding, and their 
deportment ſimple and ingenuous. They were _ 
covered only with ſome furs, which, being thrown 
| Jooſely over them, were faltened with a knot on the 
| ſhon'der, and diſcovered muſcles of a bolder ſwell, 


and arms of more line wy ene than thoſe of our 
wreſtlers. 


told theſe Cond ar envoys, that I was Jefirous . 


of peace; and ſettled {everal articles of a treaty be- 


tween us, with an honeſt intention to fulfil them, 
which we called upon the gods to witneſs; and 


having made them pretients in my turn, | diſmiſſed _ 
them. The gods. however, who had driven me trom 


a kingdom that I was born to inherit, continued to 


per ſecute me in this. Our hunting parties that were 
at this time out, and were, conſequently, ig ignorant of 
panty 
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our treaty, met a numerous body of theſe poor ſa- 
vages, who had accompanied their envoys, as they 
| were returning home, on the very day that the trea- 
ty had been concluded; and falling upon them with 
great fury, killed many of them, and purſued the 

| reſt into the woods, The war was thus kindled; 
and the barbarians have conceived an opinion, that 
we are not to be truſted either upon our promiſe or 


dur oath. 


„That they may be the better able to take the 
field againſt us, they have called in to their aſſitance 


the Locrians, the Apulians, the Lucanians, the 


Brutians, and the people of Crotona, Neritum, and 
Brunduſium. The Lucanians come to battle with 
chariots that are armed with ſcythes ; the Apulians 
are covered with the tins of the wild bealts they have 
flain, and are armed with maces that are covered 


with knots, and (tack full of iron ſpikes; they are of 


a a gigantic ſtature; and the laborious exerciſes to 
which they are addicted render them fo brawny and 
robuſt, that their very appearance is territying, The 
Locrians, who came anciently from Greece, have 


ot yet loſt all traces" of their origin: they are leſs 


| fayage than the reſt; but they have added, to the 
regular diſcipline of the Greek troops, the native 
_ vigour of the barbarians, and the habitual hardineſs _ 


produced by conſtant activity and coarſe fare, which 


render them invincible: they are armed with a long 
ſword; and, for defence, carry a light target of 
wicker-work covered with ſkins, The Brutians are 
as light of foot as a roe, ſo that the graſs ſcarcely. 

| bends under them; nor is it eaſy to trace their ſteps 
even upon the ſand: they ruth upon their enemies 

almoſt before they are ſeen, and again vaniſh with 
the ſame rapidity. The Crotonians are formidable 
| RO archery: they carry ſuch bows as few Greeks 
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are able to bend; and if ever they ſhould become 


_ tainly carry the prize: their arrows are dipped in 
the juice of ſome poiſonous herb, which is ſaid to 


grow upon the banks of Avernus, and the wound 
which they give 1s mortal. As for the inhabitants 


_ of Neritum and Brunduſium, they have nothing to 
boaſt but corporal ſtrength and inſtinctive courage; 


but they make their onſet with a yell, which of all 
ſounds is the molt dreadful: they make no bad uſe 


of the fling, from which they diſcharge a ſhower of 
ſtones that darkens the air; but they fight altogether 
without order. You now know the origin of the 

war, and the nature of our enemies.” „ 


After this explanation, Telemachus, who was im- 
patient for a battle, thought only of taking the field. 


Mentor again perceived and reſtrained his ardour. 
Ho comes it,“ ſaid he to Idomeneus, © that the 
Locrians, who are themſelves of Grecian origin, have 
taken up arms for the barbarians againſt the Greeks ? 
How comes it, that ſo many colonies flouriſh upon 


the ſame coaſt, that are not threatened with the ſame _ 


_ hoſtilities ? You ſay, O Idomeneus ! that the gods 


are not yet weary of perſecuting you; and | tay, 


that they have not yet completed your inſtruction. 
All the misfortunes that you have ſuffered hitherto: 
have not taught you what ſhould be done to pre- 
vent a war. What you have yourſelf related of the 
candid integrity of theſe barbarians is ſufficient to 
| thow, that you might have ſhared with them the bleſ- _ 
ſings of peace; but pride and arrogance necefſarily _ 
bring on the calamities of war. You might have 
changed hoſtages; and it would have been eaſy to 
have ſent ſome perſons, of proper authority, with 


the ambaſſadors, to have procured them a ſafe re- 
turn. After the war had broken out, you might. 
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have put an end to it, by repreſenting to the ſuffer- 
ers, that they were attacked by a party of your people 
who could have received no intelligence of the treaty 
| which had been juſt concluded. Such ſureties ought 
to have been given them as they thauld have re- 
_ quired; and your ſubjects ſhould have been enjoined 
to keep the treaty inviolate, under the ſanction of the 
| ſeverelt puniſhments. But what farther has hap- 
pened ſince the war broke out?“ 
l thought it beneath us,“ ſaid [domcnens « tg 
make any application to theſe barbarians, when they 
had precipitately called together all their fighting 
| men, and ſolicited the aſſiſtance ot all the neighbour- 
ing nations, to which tkey neceſtarily rendered us 
hateful and ſuſpected. 1 thought the belt thing 1 
could do was ſuddenly to ſeize certain paſſes in the 
mountains that were not ſufficiently ſecured, which 
was accordingiy done; and this has put che barbarians 
very much in our power. I have erected towers 
in theſe paſſes, from which our people can fo annoy 
the enemy, as effectually to prevent their invading 
our country from the mountains, while we can enter 
_ theirs, and ravage their principal ſettlements when 
we pleaſe. We are thus fa a condition to defend 


curſelves againſt ſuperior force, and keep off the al- 


moſt innumerable multitude of enemies that ſur- 
rounds us, although our force is not equal; but as 


do peace, it ſeems at preſent to be impoſſible. We 


cannot abandon theſe towers without expoſing our- 
ſelves to invaſion; and while we keep them, they 
are conſidered as fortreſſes, intended to reduce the 
natives to a ſtate of ſlaviſh ſubjection.“ | 7 
41 know,” replied Mentor, * that to the wiſdom 
of Idomeneus Truth will be moſt welcome without 
bornament or diſguiſe, You are ſuperior to thoſe 
ho, with equal weakneſs and e turn 1 | 
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rheir eyes at her approach; and not having courage 


to correct their faults, employ their authority to ſup- 


5 port them. I will, then, freely tell you, that theſe 
ſavages let you a noble example, when they came 


with propoſitions of peace. Did they deſire peace, 


| becaule they were not able to ſuſtain a war? did they 
Want either courage or ſtrength to take the field 


_ againſt you? Certainly they did not; for their martial 


ſpirit is now equally manifeſt, with the number and 


force of the allies. Why was not their example 


thought worthy of imitation ? You have been de- 


_ ceived into misfortune by falle notions both of 
honour and ſhame : you have been afraid of making 


pour enemies proud, but have, without ſeruple, 


made them powerful, by an arrogant and injurious 


conduct, which has unitedinnumerable nations againſt 


you. To what purpole are theſe towers, of which 
you have ſo pompouſlly diſplayed the advantages, 


| but to reduce all the ſurrounding nations to the ne- 
ceſſit y either of periſhing themſelves, or of deſtroying 
you to preſerve their freedom? You erected thele 
towers for your ſecurity; but they are really the 
ſource of your danger. A kingdom is belt fortified | 
by juſtice, moderation, and good faith; by which 


neighbouring ſtates are convinced that their terri- 


torries will never be uſurped. The ſtrongeſt walls 
may give way, from various accidents which no ſa- _ 
gacity can foreſee; and the belt conducted war may 


de rendered unſucceſstul by the mere caprice and 


inconſtancy of Fortune: but the love and confidence 


of neighbouring ſtates, that have experienced your 


moderation, will ſurround you with impregnable 
ſtrength; with bulwarks againſt which no force can 
prevail, and which temerity will ſeldom attack. If 
you ſhould be aflailed by the folly and injuſtice f 
ſome neighbouring power, all the reſt, being intereſt · 


| 
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' ed in your keen will unite in your defence: 


the aſſiſtance of united nations, who would find it 

their intereſt to ſupport yours, would give you ad- 
rantages greatly ſuperior to any that you can hope 
from theſe boalted towers, which can only render ir- 


remediable thoſe evils they were intended to obviate. 


If you had been careful, at firlt, to prevent jealouſy 
in the neighbouring ſtates, your riſing city would 
have flouriſhed in peace, and you would have become 


. the arbiter of all the nations in Heſperia. Let us, 


however, at preſent, conſider only how the ſuture 


can be made to atone for the paſt, You ſay, there 


are many colonies ſettled upon this coaſt from Greece; 
theſe, ſurely, are diſpoſed to ſuccour you: they can- 

not have forgotten the name of Minos, the ſon of 
Jupiter; they cannot have forgotten your atchieve- 


ments at the ſiege of Troy, where you often ſignalized 


yourſelf among the Grecian princes in the cauſe of : 


| Greece: why do you not engage theſe colonies in 


* your iatereſt ?” 


-:-6 Theſe colonies,” g replied Lens 1 have all 
reſolved to ſtand neuter: they have, indeed, ſome in- 


| clination to aſſiſt me; but the magnificent appear- . 


ance of our city, while it is yet riſing from its foun- 
_  fations, has alarmed them. The Greeks, as well as 
the reſt of our neighbours, are apprehenſive that we | 
have deſigns upon their liberty: they imagine, that, 
after having ſubdued the barbarians of the moun- 
tains, we ſhall puſh our ambition farther. In a word, 
all are againſt us: thoſe who do not openly attack 
us ſecretly wiſh to ſee us hunſbled; and Jealouly has 
left us without a ſingle ally!“ 
This is, indeed, a ſtrange extremity,” ſaid Men- 
tor: © by attempting to appear powerful, you have 
| fubverted your power; and, while you are the object 
. Ll camiry and terror to your neighbours from with- 


cout, your ſtrength is exhauſted within, to maintain a 3 
ar which this enmity and terror have made neceſ- 


tary. You are, indeed, unfortunate, to have incur. 


red this calamity ; but {til] more nnfortunate, to 
have derived from it but half the wiſdom it might 
have taught you, Is it neceſſary you thould lole a 
ſecond kingdom before you learn to foreſee thoſe 
evils which expoſe you to ſuch a loſs? Leave your 
_ preſent difficulties, however, to me; tell me only 

_ what Grecian cities there are upon this coaſt.” “ 
The principal,“ ſaid [domeneus, © is Farentum, 
which was founded about three years ago by Pha- 
lanthus. A great number of boys were born in La- 


conia of women that forgot their huſbands during 


their abſence in the Trojan war: when theſe hul- 
bands came back, the women renounced their chil - 
dren to atone for their crime; and the boys, being 
thus deſtitute both of father and mother, abandoned 
themſelves, as they grew up, to the moſt criminal 
exceſſes. The laws being executed againſt them with _ 
great ſeverity, they formed themſelves into a body 
under Phalanthus, a bold, enterpriſing, and ambi- 
tious chief; who, by various artifices, having gain- 
ed the hearts of the young men, brought them to 
this coaſt, where they have made another Lacedemon 


of 'Varentum. On another ſpot, Philoctetes, who 


gained ſo much renown at the ſiege of Troy, by 
| bringing thither the arrows of Hercules, has raiſed 
the walls of Petilia ; leſs powerful, indeed, than Ta- 
rentum, but governed with much greater wiſdom. | 
And, at a little diſtance, there is Metapontum, a city 

which the Pylians have founded under the direction 
of Neltor.” Fo 35 
How!“ ſaid Mentor, have you Neſtor in 
Heſperia? and could you not engage him in our 
iutereſt? Neſtor, under whoſe eye you have fo oftea 
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8 fought before che walls of Troy, and who was then 


your friend, engaged in a common cauſe, and en- 


deaàred by mutual danger?” „ have loſt him,” 
faid Idomenens, * by the artifices of theſe people, who 


are barbarians only in name; for they have had the 
cunning to perſuade him, that intended to make 


myſell tyrant of Heſperia.” We will undeceive 
him,“ rephed Mentor; «„ Telemachus ſaw him at 
Pylos before he founded this colony, and before we 


undertook to ſearch the world for Ulyſſes. By Neſ- 


tor Ulyſſes cannot be forgotten; and he mult ſtul 
remember the tenderneſs which he expreiled for Te- 


lemachus his ſon. Our principal care mult be to 
remove his ſuſpicions. This war has been kindled 
by the jealouſy which you have excited in your 


neighbours ; and, by removing that jealouſy, it will 
be extinguiſhe d. Once more l entreat you to leave 
the management of this affair to me.“ 


Idomeneus was fo mc ed by this addreſs of Men- 


tor, that he was at firſt unable to reply, and could 


only claſp him to his breaſt in an ecltafy of ſpeech- 


leſs tenderneſs; at laſt, though not without difficulty. 
he found words: Thou art,” ſaid he, © the mb 8 
ſenger of Heaven! | feel thy wiſdom, and renounc 
my errors; yet | conteſs, that the ſame freedom in 


another would have provoked my anger. Thou 


only couldſt have perſuaded me to icek for peace; 1 
had reſolved to perith, or to conquer; but it is better 
that 1 ſhould be guided oy thy counſel than my own 
| pailions, How happy is Telemachus, who, with * 


a guide, can never wander as I have wandered ! 
truſt, with implicit confidence, to thee: to thee Sha 


_-. gods have commnnicated celeſtial wiſdom; nor could 
5 che eounſel of Minerva have been more ſalutary than 
; thine, Go then; ; promeje, conclude, concede e, what- 
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ever my Power can fulfil, ratify, or give up : all that | 
Mentor thall do Idomeneus thall approve !” TE 
While Idomeneus was yet ſpeaking, they were 
5 alarmed by a ſudden and confuſed noiſe; the rattling 
of chariots, the neighing of horſes, the ſhouts of men, 
and the ſound of the trumpet. The people cried 
out, that the enemy had taken a great compaſs, and 
come down, without attempting the paſſes that Ido- 
meneus had ſecured, to beſiege Salentum. The old 
men and the women were (truck with conſternation, 
Alas!“ ſaid they, © have we then quitted our native 
country, the dear and fertile plains of Crete, and 
followed an untortunate prince through all the dan- 
gers of the ſeas, to found a new city, which, like 
Troy, thall be reduced to alhes!” From the walls, 


which were ſcarcely finilhed, there appeared, inthe | 


vaſt plain below, the caſques, cuiraſſes, and thields, 
of the enemy, which glittered in the ſun, and almoſt 
_ dazzled the light: their ſpears covered the earth to 
the horizon; like the rich harveſts which Ceres, un- 
der the ſummer's ſan, ripens in the fields of Enna, 
to reward the labour of the huſbandman. Among 
theſe werediicovered the chariots armed with ſeythes; 


and all the different nations in the confederacy were, 


by their arms and habits, eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed. 
Mentor, that he might view them to greater ad- 
vantage, aſcended a high tower; and Idomeneus and 
Telemachus followed him. They preſently diſco- 
vered Philoctetes on one ſide, and Neſtor, who was 
_ealily known by his venerable age, with his ſon Pi- 


tiltratns, on the other. How is this!” cried Men- 


tor, © You ſuppoſed that Philoctetes and Neſtor 
would content themſelves with affording you no 
aſſiſtance; but you ſee that they are in arms againſt 
you; and, if I am not deceived, thoſe other troops, 


that come on with lo n a pace, and | in 8 1 
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perfect order, are Lacedemonians, under the com- 
mand of Phalanthus. All are againſt you; there is 
not a ſingle nation upon the coalt of which you have 
not made an enemy, without intending it.“ 
Mentor, the moment he had made this diſcovery, 
deſcended haltily from the tower, and went towards 
a gate of the city, on that ſide towards which the 
enemy advanced: he immediately ordered the cen- 
tinel to open it; and Idomeneus, aſtoniſhed at the 
commanding dignity of his deportment, did not dare 
to alk his deſign. He went out at the gate; and, 
making a ſign with his hand that no body thould 
follow him, advanced directly towards the front of 
the enemy; who were aſtoniſhed to ſee a man, wholly 
unattended, preſent himſelf before them. While he 
was yet at a diltance, he held out to them the branch 
of an olive, as a token of peace. When he was come 
| near enough to be heard, he demanded that their 
| _ chiefs ſhould be aſſembled; and as ſoon as they were 
got together, he addreſſed them in theſe terms: _ 
e ſee before me the ſtrength of every nation that 
floauriſhes in this happy country; and I know, that 
the generous purpole of this aſſembly is the defence 
of a common caule; of that liberty, which is at once 
| the birthright, the happineſs, and the glory, of man- 
kind. I honour your zeal; but permit me to point 
out an eaſy way, by which your liberty and honour 
may be preſerved, without the effuſion of blood. 
. Among other princes in this aſſembly, I fee Neſtor: 
| thy years and wiſdom, O Neſtor ! have acquainted 
: thee with the calamities of war, even when it is un- 
| dertaken with juſtice, and favoured by the gods. 
| Waris the moſt dreadful of all evils by which Hea- 
ven has afflicted man. Thou canſt never forget what 
| Was ſuffered by the Greeks during the ten years that 
they ſpent before the walls of Troy; what diviſions + 
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among their chicfs ! what caprices of Fortune! what 
carnage by the hand of Hector! what calamity in 
diſtant cities, during the long abſence of their kings; 
and what misfortunes at their return! how ſome 

were ſhipwrecked on the promontory of Caphareus; 
and tome periſhed, with circumltances of yet more 
horror, in the bofoms of their wives. The gods, 


doubtleſs, in their wrath, ſuffered them to be ſedu- 


ced by the falſe ſplendour of that expedition. May 
they never, O people of Heſperia! diſtinguiſh you 


pay by to fatal a victory! Troy, indeed, is in athes; but 


it would have been better tor Greece if ſhe had ſtill 
flonriſhed in all her glory, and Paris had ſtill enjoyed, 
_ with Helen, ſuch pleaſures as are permitted to infa- 
my and gnilt. Does not Philoctetes, who was ſo 
long wretched and abandoned in the Iſle of Lemnos, | 
fear the like calamities from a like war? Have not 
- the people of Laconia ſuffered equally, by the long 
_ abſence of their princes, their captains, and their 
ſoldiers, who went to the ſiege of Troy? And is 


there a ſingle Grecian, at this hour, upon the coaſt 
of Heſperia, that is not a fugitive from his country 


* conſequence of that fatal expedition?“ | 
During this addreſs, Mentor advanced towards 55 
the Pylians; and Neſtor, recollecting his features, 
came forward to ſalute him. * It is with great 
pleaſure,” ſaid he, „that I once more give my 
Hand to Mentor. It is many years ſince [ firſt ſaw 
you in Phocis: you was then only fifteen years old; 
but I perceived the dawning of that wiſdom which 
has ſince been ſo conſpicuous to the world. Tell us, 
however, by what chance you came hither; and 
_ what expedient you have thought of to prevent a 
var. Idomeneus has compelled us to attack him. We 
demand only peace; which is our intereſt, and our 


deſire: but it is 5 impoſſible that peace ſhould b be * 
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cured til he is deſtroyed. He has violated all his en- 
gagements with the neighbouring people; and if we 
were now to conclude a treaty with him, it would 
ſerve no other end than to diſſolve our confeder acy, 
upon which only our fafety depends, He has ſut- 
ficiently manifeited his ambition to reduce every 
other nation to ſlavery; and we have no means to 
eſtablith our own liberty but the ſuhverſion of his 
new kingdom. His want of public faith has reduced 
us to this alternative, either of putting an end to his 
power, or receiving his yoke. If you can {how that 
he may Rill be trulted with ſrfery, and aſſure us ot 
peace in conſequence of a treaty, "wi the nations that 
you fee here confederuted ag tink him will gladly 
lay dawn their arms, and we will conte!s tha: t Your 
wiidom is greater than ours.“ 

Nou know, replied Mentor, hat U lib b 13 
entruſted his ſon Telemachus to my care. The 
young man, impatient to diſcover what was beet me 
of his father, went firſt to Pylos, where you receive. i 
him with all the kindneſs that he had reaſon to expect 
from the friend of his father; and when he left you, 
appointed your own ſon to conduct him on his way. 
| He went afterwards many diltant voyages by fea; 
he has viſited Sicily and Egypt, and the Iſlands of 
Cyprus and Crete: the winds, or rather the gods, 
have at length thrown him upon this coaſt, as he 
was returning to Ithaca. We are come juſt in time 
bo ſpare you the horrors of another war: ſor yon 
hall not now truſt in Idomeneus, but in the fon ot 
Ulyſſes and my? elf, for the fulfilling of w hatever {hall 
be ſtipulared in u treaty of peace.” = 

During this conference between 1 8 and Net- 
tor N iN the midſt of the confeder ate tr 00ÞPs, [domeneus 
and Telemachus, wich all the Cretan under arms, 
were ſpectators of the ſcene from the walls of 52 An. 
8 5 2 
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tum: they were very attentive to diſcover in what 
manner Mentor's diſcourſe was received; and wilhed 


they could have been preſent at the conference of 
two men, ſo venerable tor age and wiſdom. Neſtor 


had always been conſ:dered as ſuperior to the other 
princes of Greece in experimental knowledge and 
graceful elocution: it was he thut reſtrained the 
anger of Achilles, the pride of Agamemnon, the fe- 
RENE of Ajax, and the precipitate courage of Dio- 

:2des : perſuaſion, ſweet as honey, diſtilled from his 


nige; ; and the found of his voice alone was fuſhcient 
to excite attention: when Neſtor ſpoke, ſurrounding 
heroes were filent, and he only had the power of 


toothing diſcord into peace. Ile began now to feel 
the chilling influence of age; but his words were ſtill 


_ forcible and ſweet. He frequently related paſt events, 
that youth might be inſtructed by his experience; 
and though his ſpeech was ſomewhat flow, yet his 


narratives were pleaſing. 


But this venerable ſage, ſo adateald by all Greece, | 


| ſeemed to loſe all his eloquence, and all his dignity, 


from the moment that he appeared in competition 
with Mentor: in compariſon with him he ſcemed 
to be withered and depreſſed by age; for the vigour 
and activity of Mentor appeared to have ſuffered. | 
no injury from time. In the elocution of Mentor, 


though it was grave and ſimple, there was a viva- 
ety and authority, which began to be wanting in 


that of Neſtor : what he ſaid was ſhort, preciſe, and 
nervous; he made no repetitions, and he ſpoke only 


to the point in queſtion. If it was neceſſary to men- 
tion the ſume ching more than once, either to incul- 


cate or perſuade, it was always by ſome happy ſimile 


or alluſion. He had alſo the art of infinuating truth 
by a kind of nameleſs complailance and good humour, 


when it was neceilary to Landed himſelf to 
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particular diſpoſitions and capacities. There was 


ſomething in the appearance of theſe perſons that 


ſtrongly excited veneration and love among the mul- 
titude that ſurrounded them: the forces that were 
eonſederated againſt Salentum crowded one upon 


another, that they might get a nearer view of their 


perſons, and catch up ſome fragment of their diſ- 
_ courſe; and Idomeneus, and the people that were with 
him, fixed their eyes upon them with the utmoſt ea ger- 
neſs and ardour, to diſcover the purport of what 
they ſaid by their geſtures and countenance. 


END OF BOOK TENTH, 


TELEMACHUS, 


BOOK ELEVEN TH. 


CON TE NT „ 


TELEMACHUS ſeeing Mentor in the midſt of the allics, is 
impatient to know what paſſes between them : he cauſes the gates 

of Salentum to be opened, and juns his friend: his preſence f- 

clines the allies to accept the terms that Mentor has offered on the 
\ part of Idomeneus : the allies enter Salentum as friends : Ido 
meneus confirms the propoſitions of Mentor, hoſtages are reciprocally 
given, and all parties aſſiſt at a ſacrifice between the city and th- 
: camp, as a Jas — of the treaty. 
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| N has mean time Pd wh N no longer | 
* reſtrain his impatience, diſengaged himſelt from 
the crowd, and running to the gate by which Mentor 
had gone out, commanded it to be opened, with a 
tone of authority which was immediately obeyed. 
Idomeneus, who believed him to be (till ſtanding at 
| his fide, was, in a few moments, ſurprized to fee him 
running crols the plain, and not far from the place 
Where Neſtor ſtood. Neſtor immediately knew him; 
and advanced with haſte in his looks, but with a 
ſlow and heavy pace, to receive him, Telemachus 
_ threw himlelf on his neck, and held him locked in 
his arms, without power to ſpeak : at laſt he cried 
out, O my father ! | fear not to claim you by the 
deareſt tie! The loſs of him from whom! derive my 
birth, and the parental kindnels which I have ex- 


perienced in you, give me a right to call you by that 


tender name. You are a father, whom I am again 
permitted to embrace! O might I once more be p per- 
mitted thus to embrace Ulyiles! If any thing can 
atone for his loſs, it is the finding his wiſdom, his vir- 
tues, and his tenderneſs, in you.“ 

The affectionate ardour of this addreſs chad 
Neſtor into tears; 3 and he was touched with a ſecret 
Pleaſure at perceiving the ſame expreſſion of tender 
"Fs L. „„ 
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ſenſibility in 1 his young friend, which gave new grace 
to his countenance. The beauty, the ſweetneſs, and 
the noble confidence, of this young ſtranger, who had 
without precaution ventured among 10 many ene- 
mies, aſtoniſhed the allies. Is not this the ſon of 
the old man,” ſaid they, who came to {peak with 
Neſtor? We certainly ſee the lame wiſdom at two 
ages; in one of them it 1s only in bloitum, in the 
other it is matured into fruit.“ | 
Mentor, who had with great pleaſure obſe ved the 
tenderneſs with which Neſtor received Telemachus, 
availed himſelf of a diſpoſition ſo favourable to his 
purpoſe. * Here is the ſon of Ulyſſes,“ ſaid he, * to 
dear to all Greece, and fo tenderly beloved by you! 
1 offer him as an holtage, as the deareſt pledge that 
can be given, for the accompliſhment of whatever 
| ſhall be promited ou the part of Idomeneus. You 
cannot ſuppole that I would aggravate the loſs of 
the father by that of the fon, or expoſe myſelf to 
the reproaches of Penelope for having ſacrificed her 
child to the ambition of the new king of Salentum. 
With this pledge, ye nations of Heſperia ! volun- 
tarily offered by himſelf, and fent by the gods that 
are lovers of amity, I begin my propos tor elta- 
blithing a lailing peace.“ E 
At the name of peace a 5 murmur „ was 
heard ſpreading from rank to rank; an inarticulate 
expreſſion of anger, which was with difficulty re- 
ſtrained; for all that were preſent thought every 
moment loſt by which the battle was delayed: they 
| imagined that Mentor had no deſign but to ſoften 
their reſentment, and rob them of their prey. The 
Manduriuns, in particular, could not bear to think 


olf being again deceived; and as they feared that 


the eloquence of Mentor would gain over their allies, 
they irequently tempos to interrupt im; they 
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began to ſuſpect all the Greeks that were in the 
field; and Mentor, who perceived this ſuſpicion, im- 
mediately refolved to increaſe it, that he might wea- 
ken the contederacy, by dividing it into factions. 
l coate:s,” ſaid he, that the Mandurians have 
reaſon to complain, and to infilt upon ſatisfaction tor 
the injury they have ſuffered; bur it is not equally 
reaſonable that the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
try thould regard all Greeks, who have eſtabliſhed 
| colonies upon this coaſt, with ſuſpicion and maligni- 
ty: the Greeks, therefore, ought to maintain a firm 
union among themſelves, that they may be able to 
compel a proper treatment from the nations that ſur- 
round them; although they ought not, upon any 
pretence, to uſurp their territory, I know that Ido- 
meneus has unfortunately given ſufficient caule of 
jeulouſy; but this jealouſy may eaſily be removed: 
 Telemachus and myſelf are both ready to become 
hoſtages tor his future good faith, and to continue 
in Your power till his ſtipulations ſhall be fulfilled. LI. 
| know, ” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the Manduri- 
ans, „that you are provoked at the Cretans' having 
ſeized the paſſes of the mountains by ſurpriſe, and 
fecured to themſelves the power of entering, at plea- 
ſure, the country to which you have retired, that you 
might leave them the level country upon the ſea- 
 coalt : theſe paſſes the Cretans have tortified by high 
towers, ſtrongly garriſoned; thele towers, then, are 
the immediate cauſe of the war : if there is any oder, 
let it be aligned. on TL 
The chiet of the Mandurians then advanced, and 
ſpoke to the following effect: Whatever is the cauſe. 
of the war, we have done every thing that was poſ- 
ble to avoid it: the gods are our witneſics that we 
made ule of every art to keep Peace among us, till 
lhe was Avene away by the reſtleſs ambition of the 


. 
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Cretans, and the perfidy that made it impoſſible to 


truſt them, even on their oath. Theſe infatuated 
people have reduced us to the fatal neceſſity of pe- 


riſhing ourſelves, or deſtroying them. While they 


continue in poſſeſſion of the paſſes they have fortified, 


we ſhall always apprehend a deſign to invade our 


territory, and enſlave our perſons. If they had a 


ſincere deſire to live at peace with their neighbours, 


they would reſt ſatisfied with the country that we 


have voluntarily ceded to them: they would have 
formed no ambitious deſign againſt the liberty of 
others; and, conſequently, could never be ſolicitous 
| to ſecure the avenues by which their territory could 


be invaded. But, wiſe as thou art, O full of days! 
thou knoweſt them not; and it is by mistortune on- 


ly that we know them : ; ceaſe then, O beloved of 


Heaven! to prevent ſo juſt and neceſſary a war, 
without which {Heſperia muſt for ever deſpair of 


peace. They are an ungrateful, a perfidious, and 
_ inhuman people, whom the gods have ſent among 


us in their anger to interrupt our tranquillity, and 
- Puniſh our offences: but the gods, when they have 


5 puniſhed, will avenge us; and our enemies allo thall | 


experience that they arc jutt. 0 


At theſe words the whole aſſembly was moved: 
and it ſeemed as if Mars and Bellona were paſſing | 


from rank to rank, and kindling, in every boſom, 
that rage of war which Mentor had laboured to ex- 


_ tinguith, But he addreſſed himſelf again to the aſ- 
jembly in theſe terms: If I offered promiſes only, 


they might reaſonably be rejected; but what I offer 
you 1s certain and immediate advantage. Tf you are 


not content to receive Telemachus and myſelf as 


_ hoſtages, twelve of the nobleſt and bravelt Cretans 


_ ihall be delivered into your hands. It is, however, 
but ob that . ſhould allo be poem ON Jour 
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part; for Idomeneus, though he deſires peace, de- 
fires it without fear, and without meanneſs; he de- 


fires peace upon the ſame principles on which you 


ſay you deſire it, wiſdom and moderation; not be- 
canſe he detires to repoſe in voluptuous tranquillity, 
or is terrified by a proſpe of the dangers of war; 
he is, like you, ready to perilh or to conquer; but he 
preſers peace to the molt ſplendid victory: he citd.uns 


the ſear of being vanquithed ; but he contetles that 


he fears to be unjult, and is not aſhamed to make an 
atonement tor his faults. He offers you peace with. 
tne word in his hand: but he would not haughtily 


impoſe it upon his own conditions; for he lets no 
value upon a compnllory treaty, Ile deſires a peace 


in which all parties thatl be content, which thall put 


an end to all jealonlies, appeaſe all retentment, and 
remove all diitrult: his ſentiments are juit what you 
would with them to be; and vothing is neceſſary but 
to convince you of this truch, which would not be 


difficult if you would hear me without prejudice and 


paſlion. Hear then, ye nations, diltinguilhed by va- 


lour ! and hear, ye chiels, whom wiſdom has united! 
what [ ſhall now offer on the part of Idomeneus, It 


is not jult that he ſhould invade the territory of his 


neighbours, neither is it jult that his territory ſhould 


be invaded; he conſents that the towers, by which 
he has fortified the paſſes, ſhould be garriſoned by 
neutral troops. You Neltor, and you Philoctetes, 
are of Grecian origin: yet, in this quarrel, you have 
declared againſt ldomeneus ; you cannot, therefore, 


be ſuſpected of partiality to his intereſts; you take 
part only in the common cauſe, the peace and liber- 
ty of Heſperia. To you then the patles, which have 


been the cauſe of the war, ſhall be confided : you have 


not leſs intereſt in preventing the original natives of 


| Heſperia from deſtroying Salcutum, a new colony 
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like your own, than in preventing Idomeneus from 
uſurping the poſſeſſions of his neighbours : hold, 


then, the balance between them; and, initead of de- 


ſtroying. by fire and ſword, a people whom you ought 


to cheriſh and to love, ſecure to yourſelves the glory 


of acting at once as mediator and judge. You will, 
perhaps, tell me, that theſe conditions are too good 


to be tulilled ; but I thall abundantly tatisty you that 


lIdomeneus is ſincere. The hoſtages which | have 
already mentioned ſhall be reciprocally given, and 


_ detained till the paſſes thall be put into your hands. 
When the ſecurity, not only of Salentum, but of all 
Heſperia, is at your diſcretion, will yon not be con- 
tent? Whom then can you diſtruſt but yuurſelves ? 


Lou do not dare to confide in [domeneus; but, as 2 


proof that his intention is honelt, he is ready to con- 


fide in you; he is ready to truſt you with the quiet, 
the life, and the liberty, of himſelf and his people: it 


OS true that you delire only an equitable and lalling 
peace, ſuch a peace is now offered you upon terms 
that leave you no pretence to reject it. Let me, how- 


ever, once more caution you againſt imagining that 


Idomeneus has made this propoſal from fear: his 


motives are prudence and equity; and conſcious to 


the rectitude of his intention, he will be under no 
concern about your opinion, though you thould im- 
pute that to weakneſs, which he knows to proceed 
from virtue. He was, in the beginning, guilty of 
ſome faults ; and he thinks it an honour to acknow- _ 
ledge them, by the offer of ſuch terms as anticipate. 


your wiſhes. He who hopes that he ſhall be able to 
hide his faults, by affecting to ſupport them with ar- 


rogance and pride, diſcovers the moſt deplorable 


 weaknels, the moſt deſpicable vanity, and the groſſeſt 
ignorance of his own intereſt; but he who acknow- 


ledges his fault to an enemy, and offers reparation, 
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gives the ir ongeſt proof that he can never commit 
them again; and diſplays a wiſdom and fortitude 
which, if peace is rejected, mult make his enmity 
formidable. Beware, then, that the fault in the pre- 
ſent quarrel does not become yours. If you reject 
juſtice and Peace, when they ſue for acceptance, be 
allured that the eaule of Peace and Jullice will be 
avenged ; and Idomeneus, who had juſt reaſon to 
2ar the diſpleaturc of the gods, will engage them in 
his favour againſt you, Telemachus and myſelf will 
take up arms in his defence; and | call all the powers 
both of heaven and of hell to witnels, that the pro- 
poſals which I have now offered you are juſt.” 

Mentor then litted up the olive branch which he 
held in his hand, that the diſtant multitude might 
behold the ſymbol of peace. The chiefs, who ſaw 
him near, were aſtoniſhed and dazzled with the ce- 
leſtial radiance that ſparkled in his eyes; and per- 
ceived in him ſomething majellic and commanding, 
beyond all that fancy had given to created beings. 
| The magic of his eJoquence, at once ſo forcible and 
ſo fm had, as it were, tolen aw ay their hearts : 
its power was ſecret but irrefiitible; like that of the 
myſterious ſpells, which, in the de. id filence of the 
night, arreſt the moon and the ſtars of heaven, calin 
the raging of the fea, command the winds and the 
waves to be till, and ſulpend the moit rapid rivers 
in their coarſe. 

He appeared, in the midſt of this rude and i impe- 
tuous multitude, like Bacchus ſurrounded by tigers, 
_ whoſe ferocity had heen charmed away by the ſweet- 


neſis of his voice, till they expreſſed their tondneſs by 


their careſles, and their fubmitlion by licking his feet. 
At firſt, the whole attembly was ſilent; the chiefs 
looked upon each other, unable to oppoſe the elo- 
g wence of Mentor, and Won: waer ig who he could be. 
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Every eye of the ſurrounding multitude was immove- 
ably fixed upon him; and every tongue was held 


tilent, tor tear he ſhould have itil] lomething to lay, 


which the words of another might prevent from be— 


ing heard. Though they conceived nothing chat 


could be added to what he had ſaid already, yet 
they wiſhed that he had not been filent ſo ſoon ; and 
his words might be ſaid to be engraven upon their | 
hearts. His elocution made him nut only believed. 
but beloved; and held in ſuſpenſe all the facul- 
ties of thoſe that heard him, who ſcarce dared even 
do breathe, leſt they thould loſe the leaſt word which 


iſſued from his lips. 


This filence was ſucceeded by a : hed of low. mur- 
mur, which gradually diffuſed itſelf through the 
whole aſſembly: it was not the confuſed found of 
inarticulate indignation, but rather the whiſper of 
gentlenels and complacency, which were before ſi- 
lently expretl:d in every countenance. The Man- 
durians, who had been 10 lately tranſported with 
rage, now let their weapons fall from their hands; 
and the Berce Phalanthus, with his Feen | 


wondered to bod themielves ſoftened into kindneſs : 


tlie reſt of the uuited nations began to ſigh after the | 
peace, which had been held up before them; and 


Philoctetes, whole {-nfibility had been increaſed by 


misfortune, could not refrain from tears. Nettor, 
who was fo traniported with admiratiou and delight 


at the Gticonrie of Mentor, that he was unable to 
peak, embraced him with ineffable tenderneſs; and 


the whole multitude cried out together, as if by a 


tional, O ttranger ! thy wiſdom has diſarmed us. 


Peace! Peace!“ in the firſt interval of ſilence, N el-_ 
tor attempted to ſpeak; but the troops tearing he 

night {tart ſome difficulty, again cried out, with the 
| aro im patience, 66 Peace! Peace!“ and the chicts 
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found no way of putting them to ſclence but by i join 


ing in the exclamation. 
Neſtor, perceiving that a ſet diſcourſe could not 


be heard, content ed himſelf with das « You lee, 


O Mentor! what wonders the words of a good man 
can produce. When Wiſdom and Virtue ſpeak A. 


paſſion is calm: our reſentment, however juſt, 


changed into friendſhip; and our impatience tor war 


into a i deſire of perpetual peace. The peace that you 
have offered we accept.“ The chiefs, at the ſame 
time, ſtretched out their h. nds, in token of their 
conſent. 


Mentor now ran towards the gate of Salentum to 
get it opened, and to acquaint Idomeneus thar hæ 
might leave the city without fear. In the mean time, 
Neſtor went up to Telemachus and embraced him. 
My amiable young friend,“ faid he, thy father 


was the wiſeſt of all the princes of Greece; mayelt 
thou be favoured with equal wiſdom, and with bet- 
ter fortune. The ſimilitude of your perſons is great; 


8 


and the remembrance of Ulyiſes, which that has re- 
vived, contributed to ſoften our reſentment.” Pha— 
lanthus, though he was by nature herce and unfcel- 
ing, and though he had never teen Ulylizs, was, not- 
withitanding, touched at his misfortunes, and thote 
of his ſon; and the chiets gathering round Telema- 


chus, were preſfin g him to relate his adventures, when 
Mentor returned with Idomeneus, and che Cretan | 
youth who followed in his train. 

At the fight of Idomeneus the refit of the 
confederate nations began to revive; but Mentor ex- 


tinguiſhed the fire before it broke out. Why do 


we delay,“ ſaid he, „to conclude this ſacred alli- 


ance, which the powers of Heaven ſhall witneſs and 
| defend? May the gods avenge its violation, by whom- 
Loever it ſaall be violated ! and may all the horr ors 
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of war, averted n the Cithfal and the 1 innocent, 


deſcend upon the perjured and execrable head oft. 
tim, whole ambition {hail dare to trample upon the 
ſacred rights cf this alliance! may he be detelted 
both in heaven and upon earth; may he derive no 
_ antage from his perfidy ; may the infernal furies, 

i the melt horrid forms, excite in his breaſt ever-_ 


Lifting rage and deſpair! let him periſh, whhour 


hope of burial; let his limbs be the prey of vultures 


and of dogs! Wi nen he deſcends to the infernal re- 


vions, may the, gulf of Tartarus receive him; and 
may he there ſuffer ſeverer torments than thoſe 
cf Tantalus, Ixion, and the Danaids, for ever and 
tor ever! But may this peace rather remain unſha- 
ken, like the mountains of Atlas that fuſtain the 
tkics ! may it be revered by every nation upon earth, 
and its bleflings deſcend from generation to genera- 
tion ! may the names of thoſe who have made it be 


held in admiration and love by our lateſt poſterity ! 


let it ſtand as a model for every peace that ſhall be 


| hereafter founded upon equity and good faith! and 


let all nations, that deſire to ſecure happinels by una- 


nimity, tollow the example of the people of Heſperia!ꝰ 


Idomeneus, and the reſt of the princes, then rati- 
fied the peace, upon the conditions that had been 


. propoled, by an oath; and twelve hoſtages were in— 


terchanged between them. Telemachus, by his own. 
choice, was one of theſe given by Idomeneus; but the 
„lies would not conſent "that Mentor thould be ano- 


ther; inſiſting, that he ſhould remain with Idome- 
Teus, that he might anſwer for his conduct, and ſu— 


perintend his council, till his engagements thould be 


perfectly ſullfilled. An hundred heifers, as white as 
jaw, and an hundred bulls of the ſame colour, ha- 
ving their horns gilt, and adorned with garlands ot 


How ers, were then lacrificed between the camp and 
1 
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the city. The bellowing ot che time 1 it fell un⸗ = 


der the ſacred knife reſounded from the neighhour— 
ing hiils; their blood flowed in a fnolking torrent on 
every ſide; and the moit exquitice wines were poured 
abundantly, in libations to the gods : the arutorces 
conſulted the entrails, ſtill panting with the re: mains 
of life; and the prieſts burnt an incente upon the al- 
tar, which roſe in à cloud of tra: grance, and pertumed 
all the plain. 
In the mean time, the ſol.liers on boch ſides forgot 
that they had been enemies, and beg: in to enteriain 
each other with their adventures: they reſigned them 
ſelves to a pleaſing relaxation after their AO, ny 
| taſted the ſweets of peace by anticipation. Nanny © 
thoſe who had followed Idomeneus to the free of 
Troy recollected their acquaintance in the ſoldiers 
of Neſtor, with whom they had fought in the fane 
cauſe : they embraced each other wich great allec- 
tion, and mutually related all that happened to them, 
after they had laid the magnificent city, that was tlie 
glory of Aſia, in ruins; they laid themſelves down 
upon the graſs, crowned themſelves with flowers, 
and rejoiced over the wine which had been brought 
in large vaſes from the ery , to celebrate the Dieling; 
of the day. : 
During this ſcene of cheerfolnef and airy, Men- 
tor cried ont, as by a ſudden impulſe, «© Hencetorth, 
O ye kings and leaders! theſe aſſembled nations, al- 
though diſguiſed by various names, and governed by 
different chiefs, [hall be one people! Thus do the 
gods, who love the creatures of their power, de light 
to become the band of union between them. What 
is the race of man, but one family widely ſcattered 
upon the earth ? All men by nature are brothers, and 
ſhould be mutually endeared by a brother's love: ac- 
curſes be thole 1 impious barbarians, who fee k for glo- 
| . 1 2 e 
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ry in the kindred blood, which differs but in name 
trom their own ! War, indeed, is ſometimes necellary; 
bur the necetiity of war is the reproach of man. | Let 
amhitions royalty no more pretend that war is to be 
delired as the means of glory ; tor nothing can he 
glorious that is inhuman. lie that would acquire 


glory at the expenle of humanity 15 is 2 monſter, and 


not a man; nor. can true glory be thus acquired: 
glory is nothing more than the r, diince of virtue . 
and the virtue ot a prince is mod: ration and bene- 


_ volence. The incenſe of adulation may be offered 
to the vanity and the folly of a_ tyrant; but even 


thoſe that offer it confeſs, in the ſecret lan; guage of 
their heurt, that glory 15 leſs deſerved in p ,roportion 
as it is diſloncitiy-tought. He ought to be lightly 


etteemed ot men, by whom men are ſv lightly eſteem- 


ed, that, to gt -atity a brutal vanity. he will deluge 


5 the earth with their blood. Happy is the prince 


10 loves his people, and is beloved by them; who 
Va confidence in his neizhbours, and whoſe neigh- 
bours have confidence in him: who is ſo far from 


| making War againtt them, that he prevents their 


making war againſt cach other; and who can excite - 
envy in foreign ſtates only by the h. appineſs which 


he diffules through his awy Let your aſſamblies, 


then, O ye powers of Heſperia ! be fr equent: let all 
the princes that are now preſent meet at leaſt once 


in three years, to confirm the preſent peace by a re- 
iterated vow; to repeat your mutual promiſes, and 


deliberare-vpon your common intereſts, While you 
pafleis the plenty of this delightful country, united 
by the bands of peace, you will at home be glorious, 
and abroad invincible. Difcord only, that infernal _ 
tury, who aſcends from hell to Wen Mankind, can 


interrupt the telicity which is deſigned you by the 


gods? 
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© Our readineſs to conclude a peace, replied 
Nee, is a ſufficient teſtimony that we have been 
far from engaging in a war from vain- glory, or with 
an unjuit deſign of aggrandizing ourſelves at the ex- 
penſe of our neighbours, Bat what can be done, 
when, among the princes that ſurround us, there is 
one who als by no law but his own intereſt, and 
loſes no opportunity of invading the dominions of 
others? Do not imagine that I am now ſpeaking of 
Idomeneus; tor to him [ no longer impute ſuch 4 
character: our danger now riſes only from Adraſtus 
the king of the Daunians. This tyrant deſpiſes the 
gods, and believes that all the people upon earth are 
born only to contribute to his glory by the molt ab- 
ject ſer vitude: he does not detire ſubjects, to whom 
he would ſtand in the double relation of king and fa- 
ther; he defires only flaves and worſhippers, and has 
directed divine honours to be paid him. The blind 
caprice of Fortune has hitherto proſpered his un- 
dertabings. We were haſtening to attack Salentum, 
that we might ſuppreſs a power in its infancy, like 
ly to become formidable, and be at liberty to turn 
our whole force azainſt Adraſtus, who 1s already a 
powerful enemy. He has taken ſeveral towns from 
our allies, and has defeated the Crotonians in two 
battles. Ile ſeruples nothing to gratity his ambi- 
tion; and if he can cruſh his enemies, he cares not 
whether it be by fraud or force. He has amaſſed 
great treaſvres ; his troops are well diſciplined, and 
inured to war: he has experienced officers, and 
is well ſerved: he ſuperintends himſelf whatever is 
done by his orders; he ſeverely puniſhes the leaſt 
tault, and rewi: ds ſervices with great libe ality. 
he (all 877 and animates his troops by his own cou-. 
rage; and it his conduct was regul: red by equity and 
good faith he would de a meſt a LCCOmp lthed IP Ince: 
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but he fears neither the vengeance of the gods, nor 

the reproaches of conſcience; and he conſiders re- 
putation itlelf as a mere phantom, by which weak 
minds only can be influenced. In his eſtimation, 
there is no real and ſubſtantial good, but the poſſeſ- 
fion of great riches, the power of inſpiring terror, 
and of trampiing mankind under foot. His army 
will very ſoon enter our dotminious; and it we can- 
not acquire ſtrength to reſiſt him by a general con- 
federacy, all hope of liberty muſt ceaſe tor ever. It 
is not leſs the intereſt of Idomeneus, than of other 
powers, to oppoſe this tyrant, who will ſuffer no- 
thing to be tree that his power can enflave. [f we 
ſhould be vanquithed, Salentum muſt fall with us: 
let us, therefore, unite, for our common detence, 
without delay.” While Neſtor was thus peaking, 
they advanced towards the city: for Idomeneus had 
invited all the kings and princ: pal cicers to paſs 
the night with the walls. | 
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NESTOR, in the name of the allies, demands fuecours r lu menen 
againſi their enemies the Daunians : Mentor, who is dHανiäe 


-— Sins proper regulations for the internal government f Salens 
tum, and to employ the people in agriculture, finds means t ti 


them with a hundred noble Cretans, ugder the command , Tele- 


mac bus. After their departure, Mentor proce eds to a minute ex. 
ami nation of the city and the part; and having acquainter hin ſelf 
with every particular, he prevails upon Idomencus to in/litute new 


principles of government and commerce; to divide his peiple into 
ſeven claſſes, diſtinguiſhing them with reſpeR to their rant and 
quality by different habits; to retren h luxury and unnec({ſary arts, 
and to employ the artificers in e which he brings int jr 


panes. | 
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| Tir. allies had now pitched their tents, a the 
i field was covered with rich pavilions of all co- 
lours, in which the weary Hef perians reſigned them 


| ſelves to fleep. In the mean time, the princes and 


their retinue, having entered the city, were ſtruck 
with altonithment to lee ſo many magnificent build- 
ings, which had riſen in ſo ſhort a time; a city, of 
which ſo formidable a war had retarded neither the 
growth nor the decoration. : 
They admired the wiſdom and vigilance of Ido- 
meneus, who had founded to ſplendid a kingdom; 
and concluding that the confederacy againſt the Dau- 
nians would acquire great ſtrength by the acceſſion 
of ſuch an ally, they invited him to come into it. 
Idomeneus thought it reaſonable to comply, and 
promiſed them troops; but as Mentor was perfectly 


acquainted with all that was neceſſary to render a 


Ekiugdom flouriſhing, he had reaſon to believe that 
the power of [domeneus was not fo great in reality as 

in appearance ; he therefore took him aſide, and ad- 
dreſſed him to this effect. + 

„ You fee that our endeavours have not been u un- 

ſucceſstul: we have ſecured Salentum from deſtrue- 
tion, but you only can raiſe her to glory: the go- 
vernment of the rue depends upon you z and it is 
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your taik to emulate the Alen of Minos, and ſhow 
that you are worthy ot your deſcent. I continue to 
ipeak freely to you, ſuppoſing that you love truth, 
and deſpiſe flattery. While theſe princes were Prai- 
ling your magnificence, | could not but reflect in ſi- 
jence upon your temerity.” At the word temerit) 
Idomeneus changed countenance ; his eyes fparkled, 
his cheeks glowed, and he was on the point of in- 
3 Mentor by expreſſions of reſentment. “ 
ſee,” ſays Mentor, in a voice that was modeſt and 
reſpeRtul, though not faltering or irreſolute, © that 
the word temerity has given you offence; and [| con- 
feſs that, if it had been uſed by any other than my- 
ſelk, your diſpleaſure would have been juſt : for there 
is a reſpect due to kings; and they have a Je: tlous 
ſenſibility, which even thoſe who reprove them thould 
be careful not to wound. o them the voice of Truth 
is ſufficiently diſpleaſing, however gentle the terms: 
but | hoped that you would have permitted me to 
ſpeak of your faults without a ſtudied ſoftneſs of ex- 
preſſion; that you would have indulged me in my 
deſign of accultoming you to hear things called by 
their names, and of teaching you to diſcover what 
others think, when their reſpect ſuppreſſes their 
thought. If you would not reſign yourſelf to volun- 
tary deception, you mult always conceive more than 
is ſaid, when the ſubject is to your diſadvantage. | 
As to myſelf, I am ready to ſoften my expreſſions, it 
they muſt be ſoftened ; but it would furely be more 
for your intereſt that a man, abſolutely neutral. in 
your affairs, without intereſt, connexion, or depen- 
dance, ſhould, when: he ſpeaks to you in private, 
ſpeak plain, No other will ever dare to do it; you 
will be condemned toſee Truth imperfectly ; you will 
be a ſtranger to her face, for ſhe will never appear 
- betore you but in a gaudy veil.” 
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Idomeneus, whoſe felt i impatience had already ſub- 
ſided, began now to be athamed of his weakneis. 
% Non ſee.” laid he to Mentor, © what conttant at- 
tery will do. I owe to you the preſervation of my 
new kingdom; and there is no truth that I ſhall not 
think mylelf happy to hear from your lips. Re- 
member, with pity, that I have been long tainted 
with the poiſon of adulation; and that, even in my 
misfortunes, I was (till a ſtranger to truth. Alas! no 
man has ever loved me enongh to ſay what he thought 
I thould be diſpleaſed to hear.“ 

The heart of Idomeneus melted as he "IN'EY the | 
tears ſtarted to his eyes, and he embraced Mentor 
with great tenderneſs. It is with the utmolt re- 

gret, ſaid Mentor, © that I give you pain; but lam 
conſtrained ; cannot detray you by concealing 
truth. Could you act otherwiſe in my place? It you 
have always been deceived till now, it was becauſe. 
vou choſe to be deceived; it was becauſe you tear- 
ed to find ſincerity in thoſe that were to give you 


counſel, Have you ſought thoſe who were molt 


diſintereſted, thoſe who were molt likely to contra- 
dict you? Have you preferred ſuch as were leaſt de- 
voted to your pleaſure and their own interelt; ſuch as 
appeared molt capable of oppoſing your pathons 
when they were irregular, and your ſentiments when 
they were unjult? When you have detected a flat- 
terer, have you baniſhed him from your preſence, 
and withdrawn your confidence from thoſe whom 
you ſuſpected? Have you done what thoſe do who 
love truth, and deſerve to know it? have you now 
_ fortitude to ſuffer the humiliation of hearing thoſe 
truths by which you are condemned? Let me make 
the experiment: [ mult again tell you, that what has 
gained you ſo much praile deſerves cenſure. While 
you ars ſurrounded with enemies, and yet a foreigner - 
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in the country, you dream only of adorning your 
new city with magnificent buildings: to this, as you 
have confeſſed to me, you have ſacrificed your re- 
poſe, and in this you have exhauſted your wealth. 

You have thought neither of augmenting your 
people, nor of cultivating the country. Does not 
your power depend wholly upon a numerous people, 
and a country highly cultivated for their ſubſiſtence? 
A long peace is neceſſary, at the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of a (tate, for increaſing the people; and you ought 
at preſent to think of nothing but agriculture and 
legiſlation. You have been hurried, by a vain am- 
bition, to the brink of a precipice and, to gain the 


appearance of being great, you have ſapped the foun- _ 


_ dations of ſubſtantial grandeur. Let theſe errors be 
_ corrected without delay; fuſpend all theſe works of 
idle magnificence; renounce the pomp that will re- 

duce your new city to ruins ; releaſe your people = 


from fatigue, and endeavour to facilitate marriage, 


by procuring them plenty. Remember that you are 
a king only in proportion as you have ſubjects to 


govern; and that the meaſure of your power is not 


the extent of your dominions, but the number of their 


inhabitants. Let your territory be fertile, however 


ſmall ; and let it ſwarm with people at once well 

_ diſciplined and induſtrious: and if you can make 

_ theſe people love you, you will be more powerful, 

more happy, and more glorious, than all the conque- 

rors that have ravaged the earth.“ 

„What ſhall I do then,” ſaid Idomeneus, « with 
reſpect to the princes that have ſolicited me to join 
the confederacy? ſhall I confeſs to them the weak - 
neſs of my ſtate? It is, indeed, true, that I have ne- 
glected agriculture, and even commerce, notwith- | 

ſanding the uncommon advantages of my ſituation ; | 

I thought only of making a 5 * but 5 
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muſt I, then, my dear Mentor, diſhonour myſelf in 
the preſence of ſo many kings, by acknowledging my 
indiſcretion? If it muſt be done, I will do it; and [ 
will do it readily, whatever mortification | ſuffer : for 
vou have taught me, that a king is born for his people, 
owes himſelf wholly to them, and ought always to 


prefer the public welfare to his own reputation.” 


This ſentiment,” ſaid Mentor, “is worthy the 
father of his people; and for this, and not for the 
_ vain magnificence of your city, | reverence you as a 


king worthy of the name. But your honour mult 
be preſerved, even for the advantage of your ſtate; 
leave this to me. I will make thele princes believe 


that you are engaged to eſtabliſh Ulyſles, if he is yet 
living, or his ſon, if he is dead, in the government 
of his kingdom, and drive the ſuitors of Penelope 
from Ithaca by force. They will at once perceive 
that this cannot be effected without numerous troops; 
and will, therefore, readily conſent that you ſhall at 
firſt afford them but a flight afliftance againſt the 


"Daunzans* 


At theſe words Idomeneus appeared like a man 


ſuddenly relieved from a burden that was cruſhing 


bim by its weight. This, indeed,” ſaid he, my 
dear Mentor, will preſerve my reputation, and the 
honour of this riſing city, by hiding its weakneſs 


from the neighbouring ſtates; but with what appear- 


ance of truth can it be pretended that l am about 


to ſend troops to Ithaca, for the eſtabliſhment of U- 


lyſſes, or at leaſt of Telemachus, while Telemachus 

himſelf is engaged in a war againſt the Daunians ?” _ 
He in no pain about that,” replied Mentor: 1 

will ſay nothing that is falſe. The veſſels that you 
are fitting out to eſtabliſh your commerce will ſail 
to the coaſt of Epirus, and will effect two purpoſes 

_ At once: they will bring back the foreign merchants, 


f 
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„hom high duties have driven from 8. lentum; and 
they will ſeek intelligence of Ulyſſes: if he is till 
livinz, he cannot be far from the ſeas that divide 
Greece from Italy; and it has been confidently re- 
ported, that he has been ſeen among the Phenicians: 
but it Ulyifes ſhould not be found, your veſlels will 
render an importatit fervice to his fon: they will 
ſpread terror, with the name of Telemachns, thr ough 
all Ithaca, and the neighbouring country, where it 
is now believed that he is dead as well as his father: 
the ſuitors of Penelope will be ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment to learn, that he is returning with the forces 
of a powerful ally; the Ithacans will be awed into 
obedience; and Penelope will be encouraged to perſiſt 
in her refuſal of a ſecond huſband. T hus will you. 
render ſervice to Telemachus, while he is rendering 
ſervice to you, by taking your place in the confede- | 
racy againſt the Daunians.”  * Happy 1s the king,” 
ſaid [domeneus, © that is favoured with ſuch counel : 
but doubly happy is he who feels its importance, and 
improves it to his advantage ! A wiſe and faithful 
friend is better than a victorious army: yet kings too 
often withdraw their confidence from the faithful 
and the wile, of whoſe virtue they ſtand in awe, and 
reſign themſelves to flatterers, of whole perfidy they 
have no dread. I fell myſelf into that ſata] error; 
and I will relate to you the misfortunes that ! drew 
upon myſelf by a connexion with a falſe friend, who 
flattered my paſſions, in hopes that, in my wenn. [ 
{hould gratify his.” 
Mentor found it eaſy to convince the Xa that 
Idomeneus ought to take charge of the affairs of 
Telemachus, while Telemachus was, on his behalf, 


engaged in the confederacy ; and they were well ſa- 


_ tisfied to have among them the ſon of the great 
: bh 8, with a hundred Cretan youth, N Sons Ido» 
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meneus had put under: hs command: theſe 1 young 
men were the flower of the nol: lity, whom Idume 
neus had brought from their native conny, and 
whom Mentor had adviſed him to tend in this expe 
dition. lt is neceſſary,“ ſaid he, to uincreate 
the number of your people during peace; hut, to 
prevent a national intenſibility to e honour, 
and ignorance ot nulitary art, it is proper to tend 
the young nobility into en ſervice- This, uy 
connecting the idea ct a ſoldier's character with 
that of aok! e deſcent FAR -terated rank, will be jut- 
ficient to kindle and keep alive a national ſenſe 9 
glory, a love of arms, a patience of fat . „a cm- 
tempt of death, and even an experimental Enowlll 7c 
ot the art of war. | 
The confederate princes Jewa ted from Salentum, 
well content with Idomeneus, and charmed witli the 
wiſdom of Mentor. They were allo highly pleated 
to be accompanied by Telemachus; but Telemachus 
was overwhelmed with grief w ken he came to part 
. with his friend. While "the kk} ings were taking their 
leave of Idomeneus, and vow.uy to preſerve their al- 
Hance inviolable for ever, Mn: or heid 1 elemacius 
to his breaſt in à tranſport of ſilent terdernets, and 
found him wet with his Wb % have no joy,“ faid 
Telemachus, in the ſearch of glory; | tec} no paſ- 
hon but grief at acre ao tion Fi and think that the 
fatal time is returned, when the Egyptians fo Toe 
me from your arms to a diſtant country, without hape 
of ſecing you again.“ Mentor ſoothed him with 
words of gentleneh and comfort. by ſepara— 
tion,” ſaid he, “ is very different from t! nat in Egypt; 
it is voluntary, it wil! be ſhort, and it wi i be reward- 
ed with glory. You mult love me, my fon, with 
leſs tenderneſs, and more fortitude; Jou muſt accut- 
tom yourlelt do og ablence; lor the time is comit 
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when we muſt part for ever! and you ſhould learn 
what is right, rather from the inſpiration of Wiſdom 


and Virtue, than from the prefence of Mentor.” 
The goddeſs, who was concealed under the figure 


of Mentor, then covered Telemachus with her ægis, 


and. diffuſed within him the ſpirit of wiſdom and 


foreſight, of intrepid courage, and gentle moderation, 


virtues which ſo rarely meet. Go,” ſaid the, 
wherever you are called by duty, without conſi- 


dering whether it be dangerous or ſafe: a prince 


may avoid danger with leſs diſgrace by declining a 


war, than by keeping aloof in battle. The courage 
of him who commands others ſhould never be doubt- 
ful: if it is defirable that a nation ſhould preſerve its 
prince, it is ſtill more deſirable that the prince ſhould 
Preſerve his honour. Remember, that the comman- 


der of others ſhould alſo be their example, and ex- 
cite the courage of his army by a diſplay of his own. 
Fear no danger then, O Telemachus! but rather 


periſh in the combat than bring your valour into 
gqueſtion. The ſycophants who would appear moſt 
forward in perſuading you not to expoſe yourſelf to 
danger, when danger is become neceflary, would be 
the firſt to whiſper that you wanted courage, if you 
ſhould take their advice. Do not, however, incur 
danger unneceſſarily : courage is a virtue only in 
proportion as it is directed by prudence ; without 
prudence it is a ſenſeleſs contempt of lite, a mere 
brutal ardour. Precipitate courage ſecures no ad- 


vantage: he who, in danger, does not poſſeſs the 


perfect recollection of his mind, is rather furious than 

brave; and is ſuperior to fear only as he is incapable 
ot thought; in proportion as he is free from perturba- 
tion he is timid; and if he does not fly, is in confuſion: 
his mind is not at liberty to diſpenſe proper orders, 
nor to ſeize and improve the tranſient but important 


4 
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opportunities which ariſe in battle, of diſtreſſing the 
enemy, and doing fervice to his country. If he has 
the ardour ot a foldier, he has not the diſcernment 


of a commander ; neither has he that courage which 


is requiſite even in the private man; for the private 
man ought to preſerve, in the heat of action, ſuch 
przſence of mind as is necetfary to underſtand and 


obey the orders of his officer. He that expoſes him- 
ſelf raſhly, interrupts the order and diſcipline of the 


troops, gives an example of pernicious temerity, and 
frequently expoſes the whole army to irretrievable 


diſadvantages. Thoſe who prefer the gratification 
of their own idle ambition to the ſecurity of a com- 


mon cauſe, deſerve rather puniſhment than reward. 
« Be caretul, my dear ſon, to avoid precipitation, | 
even in the purtuit of glory; for glory is to be ac- 
quired only by waiting in patient tranquillity for the 
moment of advantage. Virtue is more revered, in 


proportion as the appears to be quiet, placid, and 


unaſſuming. As the necetlity of expoſing yourſelf 
to danger increates, fo thould your expedients, your 
foreſight, and your courage. Remember allo to 
avoid whatever may draw upon you the envy of your 
aſſociates, and never let the ſucceſs of another excite 
envy in you: give praiſe liberally to whatever ſhall | 


merit praiſe; yet never commend a mixed character 


indiſcriminately: diſplay the good with pleaſure, 


hide the bad, and let it not be remembered but with 


compaſſion. Never decide in the preſence of old com- 


manders, who have all the experience that you want: 
hear their opinions with deterence, conſult them, 


ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the molt ſkilful, and never be 
alhamed to attribute your beſt actions to their counſel. 
„ Laltly, Never liſten to any diſcourſe which tends 
to make you jealous or miſtruſtful of other chiets. 
Speak your mind to them with confidence and | inge - 


Vor. l. : 3 1 
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nuity. If you think their behaviour to you has been 
exceptionable, open your heart to them at once, and 
tell them why you think ſo: if they are capable of 
| feeling the noble generoſity of this conduct, they 

will be delighted with it; and you will find no ail 
ficulty in obtaining from them all the conceſſions 
that you can reaſonably expect. If their inſenfibility 
is ſo groſs, that the rectitude of this behaviour is loſt 
upon them, you will, at leaſt, have gained an expe- 
rimental knowledge of what may be expected from 
them; you will order matters ſo, that you may have 
no more conteſt with them during the war; and you 
will have nothing to reproach yourſelf with on their 
account. But, above all, be careful never to drop 
the leaſt hint of your diſpleaſure before the ſyco- 
phants, who are ever buſy to ſow jealouſy and divi- 
hon. I will remain here,” continued Mentor, ** to 
aſſiſt Idomeneus in taking thoſe meaſures which are 
indiſpenfibly neceffary for the good of his people, 


and for completing the correction of thoſe taults, 


which evil counſellors and flatterers have ſeduced him 
to commit, in the eſtabliſhment of his new kingdom. 8 
At this flight cenſure of Idomeneus, Telemachus 
could not help exprefling fome ſurpriſe at his con- 
duct, not without ſome mixture of contempt. But 
Mentor checked him in a tone of feverity ? © Do you 
Vonder,“ faid he, that the moſt eſtimable of men 
are men ſtill; and, among the innumerable ſnares 
and perplexities which are infeparable from royalty, 
diſcover ſome traces of human infirmity? In Idome- 
neus, the ideas of pomp and magnificence have been 
_ planted and nurtured from his youth; and where is 
the philoſopher wito, in his place, would always have 
been ſuperior io flattery? He has, indeed, ſuffered 
himſelf to be too much influenced by thoſe in whom 
| he confided; but the wiſeſt kings, whatever is their 
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| precaution, are hes Ae A bing cannot do 
every thing himſelf; he mult, therefore, have mini- 
ſters, and in theſe miniſters he mult confide : beſides, 
a king cannot know thoſe that ſurround him fo well 
as they are known by others; for, in his preſence, 
they never appear without a matk ; and every arti- 
fice that cunning can deviſe is practiſed to deceive 
him. Alas! my dear Telemachus, your own expe- 
rience will confirm this truth but too well. We 
never find either the virtues or abilities in mankind 
that we ſeek; and with whatever diligence and pene- 
tration we ſtudy their characters, we are every day 
miſtaken in our concluſions. We can never avail 
the public of all the virtues and abilities that we 
find ; for the beſt men have their prejudices, their 
averfions, and their jealouſies; they will ſeldom give 
up any opinion, however ſingular, or renounce 'any 


foible, however pernicious. The greater the domi- 


nion, the more numerous mult be the miniſtry; for 
there will be more that the prince cannot do himſelf, 

and therefore more that he mult do by others: and 
the greater the number of thoſe to whom he muit 
delegate his authority, the more liable he is to be 

ſomewhere miſtaken in his choice. He who is a ſe- 
vere cenſor of kings to-day, would to-morrow govern 
much worſe than thoſe whom he condemns; and if 
he was intruſted with the ſame power, would com- 
mit the fame faults, and many others much greater. 
A private ſtation, if a man has ſome degree of natu- 
ral eloquence, conceals defects, diſplays ſhining talents 

to advantage, and makes him appear worthy of all 
the poſts that he does not fill : but authority brings 
2 man's abilities to a ſevere teſt, and diſcovers great 
faults, which the fhades of obſcurity concealed. 
Greatneſs reſembles thoſe glaſſes, which repreſent 
every object larger _ it is: every defect ſeems to 
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expand in an devared ſituation; where things, in 
themſelves imall, are in their conſequences great, 
and the lighteſt taults excite vehement oppoſition. 
A prince is an individual, whoſe conduct the whole 
world is perpetually employed to watch, and diſpo- 
ſed to condemn. He is judged with tne utmoſt ri- 
gour by thoſe who can only guefs at his ſituation; 
who have nut the lealt tente of the difficulties that 
attend it; and who expect that, to antwer their ideas 
of perfection, he thould be no longer a wan. A 
king, however, can be no more: his goodnets and his 
wiidom are bounded by his nature; he has humours, 
paſſions, and habits, which it is impe flible he ſhould 
always ſur mount; he is continually beſet by telt-in- 


tereſt and cunning ; he never finds the aſſiſtance that 


he lecks ; he is perpetually led into miſtakes, ſome- 
times by his own paſſions, and ſometimes by thoſe 
of his miniſters, and can ſcarce repair one fault be- 
fore he falls into another. Such is the ſituation 
even of thoſe kings who have molt witdom and moſt 
virtue; and the longeſt and beſt reign is too ſhort, 
and too defective, to correct, at the end, what has 
undeſignedly been done amits in the beginning. Such 
evils are inſeparable from royalty, and human weak- 
nets mult fink under ſuch a load. Kings ſhould be 
pitied and excuſed. Should not they be pitied who 
are called to the government of an innumerable mul- 
titude, whoſe wants are infinite, and who cannot but 
| keep every facuſty of thoſe who would govern them 
well upon the ſtretch ? or, to ſpeak freely, are not 
men to be pitied, tor their neceſſary ſubjection to a 
mortal like themſelves? A god only can tulfil the 
duties of dominion, The prince, however, is not 
leſs to be pitied than the people; a weak and imper- 


fect creature, the governor of a corrupt and decents\ 
nn 5 
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« But,” ſaid yelomackos. with ſome vivacity,“ I- 
domeneus has already loſt Crete, the kingdom of his 
anceſtors, by his indiſcretion; and he would have loſt 
Salentum, which he is founding in its ſtead, if it 
had not been preſerved by your wiſdom.” | 

J confels,” replied Mentor, “that Idomeneus 
has been guilty of great faults: but, look through 
Greece, and every other country upon earth, and 
ſee whether, among thoſe that are moſt improved, 

you can find one prince that is not, in many inſtances, 
inexcuſable. The greateſt men have, in their natural 
diſpoſition, and the conſtitutional character of their 
minds, defects, which ſometimes miſlead them; and 
the beſt men are thoſe who have fortitude to acknow- 
| ledge theſe defects, and make conſcience of rep; airing 
the miſchiefs that they produce. Do you imagine 
that Ulyſſes, the great Ulyſſes your father, who is 
conſidered as an example by all the fovereigns E 
Greece, is without weakneis and imperfection ? If he 
had not been favoured with the perpetual guidance 
and protection of Minerva, how often would he have 
ſunk under the dangers and difficulties to which the 
wanton malignity of Fortune has expoſed him? How 
often has the goddeſs reſtrained and corrected him, 
that he might walk on in the path of virtue till he 
arrived at glory! And when you ſhall ſee him reign 
in all the | una of his excellence, in Ithaca, do 
not expect to find him perfect. He has been the ad- 
miration of Greece, of Atia, and of all the iſlands 
of the ſea, notwithſtanding his failings, which, among 
the thining wonders of his character, are forgotten. 
It you allo can thus admire him, and, by a happy 
emulation of his wiſdom and his virtue, tranſplant 


them into your own boſom, you will need no other 


| happinels or honour. 
* Accuſtom y rs not to expes, had the great · 
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et men, more than human nature can effect: it is 


common for the inexperience and preſumption of 


youth to indulge a ſeverity of judgment, which leads 


them to condemn the characters that they ought to 
imitate, and produces an hopelets indocility. You 
ought not only to love, and reſpect, and imitate, your 


father, notwithſtanding his imperfections; but you 


ought alſo very highly to eſteem Idomeneus, not- 
withſtanding ſuch parts of his character and conduct 


as I have ſhown to deſerve cenfure. He is naturally 
ſincere, upright, equitable, kind, and munificent; his 
courage is perfect; and he ſpontaneoully deteſts fraud ; 
the moment he perceives it: all his external qualifi- 


cations are great, and ſuitable to his rank; his inge- 
nuous diſpoſition to acknowledge his errors, his mild 
and patient endurance of my ſevere reprehenſion, his 
fortitude againſt himſelf to make public reparations 


for his faults, and thus to place himſelf above the 
cenſure of others, are indubitable teſtimonies that he 
has true greatneſs of mind. There are ſome faults, 


from which a man of little merit may be preſerved, 


by good fortune, or by good counſel; but it is only 


by one effort of the molt exalted virtue that a king, 


who has been ſo long ſeduced by flattery, can correct 


his faults: it is more glorious thus to riſe, than never 


to have fallen. The faults of Idomeneus are ſuch 


as almoſt all kings have committed ; but his repara- 


tion is ſuch as has been made by none. As for my- 

ſelf, while I reproved, | admired him; for he permitted 
my reproof : and do you admire him alſo, my dear 
Telemachus! it is leſs for his reputation than your _ 


advantage that I give you this counſel.” 


By this diſcourſe, Mentor made Telemachus " 


| fible, that he who judges with ſeverity of others 


h endangers his own virtue; eſpecially if they are 


dittrelſed by the perplexitis : and difficulties of go- 
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vernment. Hut it is now,” ſaid he, © time to part. | 
Farewell! | will wait here, my dear Telemachus, for 
your return. Remember, that thoſe who fear the gods 
have nothing to fear from men! You will be expoſed 
to extreme danger; but remember, that you will ne- 
ver be forſaken by Minerva!“ 
At this moment Telemachus became e 85 
to the preſence of the goddeſs; and he would have 
known that it was the very voice of Minerva that 
had inſpired him with fortitude, if the had not im- 
mediately recalled the image of Mentor to his mind, 
by addreſſing him in the character ſhe had aſſumed. 
* Remember,” ſaid ſhe, © my ſon, the care which 1 
took, during your infancy, to render you as wile and 
as brave as your father! do nothing that is «worthy 
ot his example, or of my precepts.” : 
The ſun had already riſen, and tinged the ſummits 
of the mountains with gold, when the contederate 
kings departed from Salentum, and returned to their 
people. The troops that had been encamped round 
the city now began to march under their leaders; 


their pikes roſe like a foreit on every fide, their 


| ſhields glittered in the ſun; and a cloud of duſt 
aicended to the tky. The kings were conducted -to 
the plain by Idomeneus and Mentor, who attended 
them to a conſiderable diſtance from the city. At 
laſt they parted, having given and received recipro- 
cal teſtimonies of ſincere friendſhip. And the allies, 
being now acquainted with the true character of Ido- 
meneus, which had ſuffered ſo much by miſrepre- 
ſentation, had no doubt but that the peac: would be 
laſting: they had, indeed, formed their judgment of 
him, not from his natural ſentiments, but from the 


pernicious countel of N which he bad im- TY 
5 Pract: ly taken. | 


"When the army was gone, [domenens led Mentor ” 
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into every quarter of the city. * Let us ſee,” ſaid 
Mentor, „how many people you have, as well in 


the city as in the country; let us number the whole; 
and let us allo examine how many of them are huſ- 
bandmen. Let us inquire how much corn, wine, 
oil, and other necetfaries, your lands will produce 


one year with another: we ſhall then know whether 


your country will ſubſiſt its inhabitants, and whether 
it will yield a ſurplus for foreign trade. Let: us 


_aiſo ſee how many veſſels you have, and how many 


ſailors to man them, that we may be able to judge 


of your ſtrength.“ He then viſited the port, and 
vent on board every veſſel; he informed himſelf of 
the ſeveral ports to which they traded, What mer- 
chandiſe they carried out, and what they brought 
back in return; what was the expenſe of the voyage; 
vhat were the loans of the merchants to each other; 


and what trading ſocieties were eltablithed among 


them, that he might know whether their articles were 
equitable, and taithtully obſerved. He alſo inquired, 
what was the riſk of the ſeveral voyages, and to 


what loſſes the trade was expoled, that ſuch reſtric- 


tions might be made as would prevent the ruin of 


the m merchants, who ſometimes, from too eager a 


deſire of gain, undertake what they are not in 4 con- | 


dition to accomplith. 


He ordered that bankruptcy ſhould be puniſhed ; 
with great ſeverity, becauſe it is generally the effect 
of raihnefs and indiſcretion, if not of fraud; he alſo 
tormed regulations by which bankruptcies might 
eaſily be prevented: he obliged the merchants to 
give an account of their effects, their profits, their 
expenſes, and their undertakings, to magiſtrates eſta- 
bliſhed for that purpole : he ordered, that they ſhould 
never be permitted to ritk the property of another, 


aor more than half their own; that they ſhould un- 
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dertake by aſſociation what they could not undertake 
ſingly; and that the obſervance of the conditions of 
ſuch afſociation ſhould be inforced by ſevere penal- 
ties. He ordered allo, that trade ſhould be perfectly 
open and tree; and, inſtead of loading it with im- 
polts, that every merchant who brought the trade ot 
a new nation to the port of Salentum thould be en 


titled to a reward. 
Theſe regulations brooght people in crowds from 


all parts, and the trade of Salentum was like the 


flux and reflux of the fea; riches flowed in upon it 


with an impetuous abund ance, like wave impelling 


wave; every thing was treely brought in and carried 


out of the port; every thing that was brought was 
uſeful, and every thing that was carried out left 
ſomething of greater advantage in its ſtead. Juſtice | 
preſided over the port, which was the centre of in- 
numerable nations, with inflexible leverity ; - and trom 
the lofty towers, that were at once its ornament and 


defence, freedom, integrity, and honour, ſeemed to 


call together the merchants of the remoteſt regions of 
the earth: and theſe merchants, whether they came 
from the ſhores of the Eaſt, where the ſun riſes from 
the parting wave to begin the day; or from that 
boundleſs ocean, where, wearied with his courſe, he 
extinguiſhes his fires; all lived tt gether in Salentum, 
as in their native country, wit tecurity and peace. 


Mentor then viſited the magazines, warehouſes, 


and manufactories, of the interior part of the city. 


He prohibited the ſale of all foreign commodities 


that might introduce luxury or effeminacy : he re- 
gulated the dreſs, and the proviſions, of the inhabi- _ 
tants of every rank; and the furniture, the ſize, and 
_ ornaments, of their houſes, He alſo prohibited all 
ornaments of ſilver and gold. I know but one 
thing,“ ſaid he to Idomeneus, © that can render your | 
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5 people modelt in their expenſes, the example of their 
prince: it is neceſſary that there thould be a certain 


_- dignity in your appearance; but your authority will 


be ſufficiently marked by the guards, and the great 
officers of your court, that will always attend you. 

As to your dreſs, be content with the fineſt cloth of 
a purple colour: let the dreſs of your principal of- 
ficers be of cloth equally fine; and let your own be 
diſtinguiſhed only by the colour, and a flight em- 
| broidery of gold round the edge: different colours 
will terve to diſtinguiſh different conditions, without 


either gold, or filver, or jewels; and let theſe condi- | 


tions be regulated by birth. 
Put the moſt ancient and tuſtrious aodiley i in 

the firſt rank: thoſe who are diſlinguiſhed by per- 

fonal merit, and the authority of office, will be con- 


tent to ſtand ſecond to thoſe who have been long in 
poſſeſſion of hereditary honour. Men who are not 


noble by deſcent will readily yield precedence to 
_ thoſe that are, if you take care not to encourage a 


_ falſe opinion of themſelves, by raifing them too ſud- 


denly and too high; and never fail to gratify thoſe 
with praiſe who are modeſt in proſperity. No di- 
ſtinction ſo little excites envy as that which is deri- | 
ved from anceſtors by a long deſcent. 
To ſtimulate virtue, and excite an 8 to 
ſerve the ſtate, it will be ſufficient to reward public 
merit with honorary diſtinctions, a crown, or a ſtatue, 
which may be made the foundation of a new nobili- 


ty for the children of thoſe to whom: they are de- 


creed. 

"0 his habit of perſons 1 the firſt rank may be 
- white, bordered with a fringe of gold: they may al- 
1o be diſtinguiſhed by a gold ring on their finger, | 
and a medal of gold, impreſſed with your image, 

hanging from their neck. Thoſe of the ſecond rank 
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may be dreſſed in blue, with a filver fringe, and 
be diitinguithed by the ring without the medal. 
The third rank may be dreſſed in green, and wear 


the medal without either fringe or ring. The co- 


lour of the fourth claſs may be a full yellow; the 
fifth a pale red; the ſixth a mixture of red and white; 


and the ſeventh a mixture of white and yellow. Dres. 85 


ſes of theſe different colours will ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſh the freemen of your ſtate into ſeven claſſes. 
The habit of ſlaves thould be dark gray: and thus, 
each will be diltinguithed according to his condition, 
without expenſe; and every art which can only gra- 
_ tify pride will be banithed from Salentum. All the 
artificers, who are now employed ſo much to the diſ- 
advantage of their country, will betake themſelves to 
ſuch arts as are uſeful, which are few; or to com- 
merce, or agriculture. No change mult ever be fut- 
fered to take place, either in the quality of the (tuff, 
or the form of the garment. Men are, by nature, 
formed for ſerious and 1 important employments; and 
it is unworthy of them to invent affected novelties in 
the clothes that cover them; or to ſuffer the women, 


whom ſuch employment would leſs diſgrace, to fall in- 


to an extravagance fo contemptible and pernicious,” 
Thus Mentor, like a ſkilful gardener, who lops 
from his fruit-trees the uſeleſs wood, endeavoured to 
retrench the parade that inſenſibly corrupts the man- 
ners, and to reduce every thing to a frugal and 
noble ſimplicity. He regulated even the proviſions, 
not of the ſlaves only, but thoſe of the higheſt rank. 
«© What a thame is it,” ſaid he, that men of exalt- 
ed (tations ſhould place their ſuperiority in eating 
ſuch food as effeminates the mind, and ſubverts the 
conſtitution! they ought to value themſelves for the 
regulation of their own deſires, for their power ot 
| n good. to A and for che reputation. 
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* hich the exerciſe of private and public virtue will 
neceſſarily procure. To the ſober and temperate, 
the ſimpleſt food is always pleaſant, and the ſimpleſt 
food only can produce the molt vigorous health, and 
give at once capacity and diſpoſition for the pureſt 
and the highelt enjoyments. Your meal ſhould con- 
_ fiſt of the belt food; but it ſhould always be plainly. 
dreſſed: the art of cookery | is the art of poiſoning 
_ mankind, by rendering appetite ſtill importunate, 
when the wants of nature are ſupplied.” | 
 Idomenevseaſily conceived that he had done wrong, 
in ſuffering the inhabitants of this new city to corrupt 
and effeminate their manners, by violating the ſump- 
tuary laws of Minos; but Mentor further convinced 
him, that the revival of thoſe laws would produce 
little effect, if the king did not give them force by his 
example: he, therefore, immediately regulated his 
own table, where he admitted only plain food, ſuch 
as he had eaten with other Grecian princes at the 
ſiege of Troy, with the fineſt bread, and a ſmall 
quantity of the wine of the country, which was ge- 
nerous and well-flavoured. No man dared to mur- 
mur at a regulation which the king impoſed upon 
himſelf; and the profuſion and falſe delicacy of the . 
table were given up without a ſtruggle. 5 
Mentor ſuppreſſed alſo two kinds of muſic; the. | 
95 ſoft and effeminate ſtrains, which diſſolve the ſoul 
into languiſhment and deſire; and the Bacchanalian 
Airs, that tranſport it with cauſeleſs, tumultuous, 
and opprobrious joy: he allowed only that ſacred 
and ſolemn harmony, which, in the temples of the 
gods, kindles devotion, and celebrates heroic virtue, 


Lo the temples alſo he confined the ſuperb orna- 
ments of architecture, columns, pediments, and por- 


ticoes: he gave models, in a ſimple but elegant _ 
5 ſtile of building, for houſes, that e contain a 
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numerous li on a moderate extent af ground ; 


— deſigned, that they ſhould be at once pleaſant and 
convenient; that they ſhould have a healthful aſpect, 


and apartments ſufficiently ſeparated from each other; 

that order and decency might be eaſily preſerved, and 
that they might be repaired at a {mall expenſe. He 
ordered, that every houſe above the middling claſs 

ſhould have a hall, and a ſmall periſtyle, with ſepa- 
rate chambers, for all the free perſons of the family; 
but he prohibited, under ſevere penalties, the ſuper- 
fluous number and magnificence of apartments that 
oſtentation and luxury had introduced. Houſes erect- 
ed upon theſe models, according to the ſize of the 
family, ſerved to embelliſh one part of the city at a 
ſmall expenſe, and give it a regular appearance; 


walile the other part, which was already finiſhed ac- _ 


cording to the caprice and vanity of individuals, 
was, notwithſtanding its magnificence, leſs pleaſing 
and convenient. "This city was built in a very ſhort 
time; becauſe the neighbouring coaſt of Greece fur- 
| nilhed very {kilful architects, and a great number of 
maſons repaired thither from Epirus, and other coun- 
tries, upon the promiſe that, after they had finiſhed 
their work, they ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the neigh- 
hourhood of Salentum, where land ſhould be grant- 
ed them to clear, and where ey would contribute 


do people the country. 


Painting and ſculpture were arts which Mentor 
thought thould by no means be proſcribed; but be 
permitted the practice of them to few. He eſtabliſh- 


cd a ſchool under maſters of an exquiſite taſte, by 


whom the performances of the pupils were exami- 
ned. There ſhould be no mediocrity,” ſays he, in 
the arts which are not neceſſary to life; and, conſe- 

_ quently, no youth ſhould be permitted to practiſe _ 
f them but rk; as have a genius to excel: others 
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were deſigned by Nature for leſs noble oceupations, 
and may be very uiclully employed in ſupplying the 
ordinary wants of the community. Sculptors and 
painters ſhould be employed only to preſerve the 
memory of great men and great actions; and the re- 
preſentations of whatever has been atchieved by heroic 
virtue, for the ſervice of the public, ſhould be preſer- 
ved only in public buildings, or on the monuments of 
the dead.” But whatever was the moderation or 
frugality of Mentor, he indulged the taſte of mag- 
nificence in the great buildings, that were intended for 
public ſports, the races of horſes and chariots, com- 


bats with the ceſtus, wreſtling, and all other exerciſes 


which render the body more agile and vigorous, 

He ſuppreſſed a great number of traders that fold 
wrought ſtuffs of foreign manufacture; embroidery 
of an exceſſive price; vaſes of filver and gold, em- 
boſſed with various figures in bas relief; diſtilled li- 
quors, and perfumes: he ordered alſo, that the fur- 
niture of every houſe thould be plain and ſubſtan- 
tial, ſo as not ſoon to wear out. The people of Sa- 
lentum, therefore, who had been uſed to complain 
of being poor, began to perceive that they abound- 
ed in ſuperfluous riches; but that this fupertiuity 
was of a deceitful kind; that they were poor in pro- 
portion as they poſſeſſed it, and that, in proportion 
as they relinquiſhed it only, they could be rich. © To 


become truly rich,” ſaid they, is to deſpiſe ſuch 


Tiches as exhault the ſtate; and to leſſen the number 


of our Wants, by reducing them to the necctlities of 


virtue. | 

Mentor alſo took the firſt opportunity to viſit the 
arſenals and magazines, and examine whether the 
arms, and other neceſſaries of war, were in a good 
condition. © To be always ready for war,” ſaid he, 
is the ſurelt . to avoid it.“ He found many 
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8 things wanting, and immediately a artificers 
in braſs and iron to ſupply the defects. Furnaces 
are immediately built; and ſmoke and flame aſcend 
in cloudy volumes, like thoſe that iſſue from the 
ſubterranean fires of Mount Etna: the hammer rings 
upon the anvil, which groans under the ſtroke; the 
neighbouring ſhores and mountains re-echo to the 
ſound; and a ſpectator of theſe preparatives for war, 
made by a provident ſagacity during a profound 
peace, might have thought himſelf in that iſland, 
Where Vulcan animates the Cyclops, by his example, 
to forge thunder for. the tather of the gods. | 
Mentor then went with Idomeneus out of the city, 
and found a great extent of fertile country wholly _ 
uncultivated; beſides conſiderable tracts that were 
cultivated but in part, through the negligence or 
poverty of the huſbandmen, or the want of ſpirit, 
or the want of hands. This country,” faid he to 
the king, © is ready to 1 b ics inhabitants, but the 
inhabitants are not ſufficient to cultivate the country; 
let us, then, remove the ſuperfluous artificers from 
the city, whoſe profeſſions ſerve only to corrupt the 
manners of the people, and let us employ them in 
fertilizing theſe plains and hills. It is a misfortune 
that theſe men, having been employed in arts which 
require a ſedentary lite, are unuſed to labour; but 
we will try to remedy this evil; we will divide theſe 
_uncultivated lands in lots among them, and call in 
_ the neighbouring people to their aſſiſtance, who will 
_ gladly undertake the moſt laborious part of the work, 
upon condition that they ſhall receive a certain pro- 
Portion of the produce of the lands they clear: they 
may afterwards be made proprietors of part of it, 
and be thus incorporated with your people, who are 
by no means ſulkciently numerous: if they prove dili- _ 
gent, and obedient to the law 5 they will be good ſub- 
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jects, and increaſe your power. The artiſans, whom 
you ſhall tranſplant from the city to the fields, will 
bring up their children to the labours of rural life; 
and the foreigners, whom you have employed to aſſiſt 
in building your city, have engaged to clear part of 
vour lands, and become huſbandmen : theſe men, as 


| ſoon as they have finiſhed the public buildings, you 
ſhould incorporate with your people; they will think 


themſelves happy to pals their lives under a govern- 


ment ſo gentle as that which you have now eltabliſh- 


ed; and as they are robuſt and laborious, their ex- 
ample will animate the tranſplanted artificers, with 

whom they will be mixed, and, in a ſhort time, your 
country will abound with a 88 TACE, wholly 


devoted to agriculture. 


When this is done, be in no pain about che 
multiplication of your people: they will, in a ſhort 
time, become innumerable, if you facilitate mar- 
riage; and the moſt ſimple way of facilitating mar- 
riage is the moſt effectual. All men are naturally 
| inclined to marry; and nothing prevents them from 
indulging this inclination but the proſpect of difficul 
ty and diltrets: if you do not load them with taxes, 
their family will never become a burden; the earth _ 
is never ungrateful, but always affords ſuſtenance to 
thoſe who diligently cultivate it; it refuſes its boun- 


ty only to thoſe who refuſe their labour. Huſband- 
men are always rich in proportion to the number of 


their children, if their prince does not make them 
poor; for their children afford them ſome aſſiſtance 
even from their infancy: the youngeſt can drive the _ 
flock to palture, thoſe that are farther advanced can 
look after the cattle, and thoſe of the third ſtage can 
work with their father in the field. In the mean 
tiqme, the girls aſſiſt the mother, who prepares a imple _ 
but wholcton me os A tor thoſe that are abroad, when 
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they return home fatigned with the labour of the _ 
day: the milks her cows and her theep, and the pails 

overflow with longevity and health; the brings out 
her little ſtores, her cheeles, and her cheitnuts, with 


fruits that the has preſerved ſrom decay; the pres | 


up the ſocial fire, and the family gathers round it; 
every countenance brightens with the ſwile of | inno- 


cenc2 and peace; and ſome rural ditty diverts them 
till the night calls them to reit. He chat attended 


the flock returns with his pipe, and, when the family 
is got together, he-ſings them ſome new ſong chat he 


has learat at the neighbouring village. Thoſe that 


have been at work in the fields come in with their 


plough, and the weary oxen, that hang down their 


heads, and move with a low and heavy pace, not- 


withſtanding the goad, which now urges them in 


vuain. All the ſufferings of labour end with the day: 
the poppies which, at the command of the gods, are 
| | ſcattered over the earth by the hand of Sleep, charm 
away every care; ſweet enchantment Julls all nature 
into peace, and the weary relt without anticipating. | 
the troubles of to-morrow. Happy, indeed, are thele 
unambitions, miſtruſtleſs, artleſs people, if the gods : 
vouchſafe them a king that dilturbs not their blame- 
leſs joy; and of what horrid inhumauity are they 
guilty who, to gratity pride and ambition, wrelt from 
them the ſweet product of the field, which they owe - 
to the liberality of Nature, and the ſweat of their 
brow ! In the fruitful lap of Nature there is inex- 
 _ havultible plenty for temperance and labour: if none 
were Juxurious and ile, none would be wretched 
and poor.“ 


gut what ſhall 1 do,“ ſaid 3 « if ho” 


people that I ſcatter over this fertile country ſhould 
_ neglect to cultivate it?“ © You mult do,” faid Men- 
tor, jñjuſt e to what is commonly done: ra- 


Vor. I. Nn 
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pacious and inconſiderate princes think only of tax- 
ing thoſe who are molt induſtrious to improve their 
lands; becauſe upon theſe, they ſuppole, a tax will 


| be more ealily levied; and they ſpare thole whom 
idleneſs has made indigent. Reverſe this miſtaken 


and injurious conduct, which oppreſſes virtue, re- 
wards vice, and encourages a ſupineneſs that is equal- 
ly fatal to the king and to the ſtate. Let your taxes 
be heavy upon thoſe who neglect the cultivation of 
their lands; and add to your taxes fines, and other 
penalties, if it is neceſſary; puniſh the negligent and 
the idle as you would the ſoldier who ſhould deſert 
his poſt. On the coutrary, diſtinguiſh thoſe who, in 
proportion as their families multiply, cultivate their 
lands with the greater diligence, by ſpecial privileges 
and immunities: every family will then become nu- 
merous; and every one will be animated to labour, 
not by che deſire of gain only, but of honour: the 
ſtate of huſbandry, being no longer wretched, will no 
i longer be contemptible; the plough, once more held 
in honour, will be guided by the victorious hands 
that have defended the country; and it will not be 
leſs glorious to cultivate a paternal inheritance in the 
_ ſecurity of peace, than to draw the ſword in its de- 


ſence when it is endangered by war. The whole 
country will bloom around you: the golden ears of 


Tipe corn will again crown the temples of Ceres; 
Bacchus will tread the grapes in rich clulters under 
| his feet; and wine, more delicious than nectar, will 
flow from the hills like a river: the vallies will re- 


5 bound to the ſong of the ſhepherds, who, diſperſed - 


along the banks of a tranſparent ſtream, ſhall join 
their voices with the pipe; while their Hocks ſhall : 
P olic round them, and feaſt upon the flowery palture 

cithoar fear of the wolf. : 


* Idomeneus ! will it not make you fopremely : 
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happy to be che ſource of ſuch proſperity ; to ſtretch 


your protection, like the ſhadow of a rock, over lo 


many people, who will repoſe under it in ſecurity | 
and peace? Will you not, in the con{ciouſnets of this, 
enjoy a noble elation of mind, a calm ſenſe ot ſupe- 
rior glory; ſuch as can never touch the boſom of the 
tyrant, who lives only to deſolate the earth, and who 


__ diffuſes, not leſs through his own dominions than 


thoſe which he conquers from others, carnage and 
tumult, horror and anguiſh, conſternation, famine, 
and deſpair? Happy, indeed, is the prince whom his 
own greatneſs of ſoul, and the diſtinguiſhing favour 
of the gods, ſhall render thus the delight of his people, 
and the example of ſucceeding ages! The world, 
inſtead of taking up arms to oppoſe his power, will 
be found proſtrate at his leet, and ſuing to be TubjeQ | 
to his dominion.” _ 
But, faid Idomeneus, « whih the ole ſhall 
be thus blefſed with plenty and peace, will not their 
happineſs corrupt their manners? will they not turn 
_ againll me the very ſtrength | have given them?” 
_« There is no reaſon to fear that,” ſaid Mentor : © the 
ſy cophants of prodigal princes have ſuggeſted it as 
aA pretence for oppreſſion; but it may eaſily be pre- 
vented. The laws which we have eſtabliſhed with 
reſpect to agriculture will render life laborious; and 
the. people, notwithſtanding their plenty, will abound _ 
only in what is neceſſary; tor we have prohibited the. 
arts that furniſh ſuperfluities: and the plenty even of 
neceſſaries will be reſtrained within due bounds by 
the facility of marriage, and the multiplication of fa- 
milies. In proportion as a family becomes nume- 
\ Tous, their portion of land being ill the ſame in ex- 


tent. a more diligent cultivation will become neceſ- 
fary ; and this will require inceſſant labour. Luxury = 


and idlenels only render ie infolent and rebel. * 
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lious: they wi in have bread, indeed, and they will 
have bread enough; but they wiil have nothing 
more. except. a hat they can gain from their own 
ground by the {ſweat of their brow. | | 
that your people may continue in this ſtate. of 
Ae dioerity, it will be neceſſary that you ſhould now 
Init the extent of ground that each family is to po- 
5. We have, you know, divided your people into 
ven claſſes, according to their different conditions; 
un} each family in each claſs mult be permitted to 
pe liefs only ſuch an extent of ground as is ablolutely 
nzceftury to fubfilt it. This regulation being invio- 
| lably abferved, the nobles can never get poſſeſſion of 
the lands of the poor: every one will have land; 
bur to much only as will make a diligent cultivation | 
nece{i.ry. It, in a long courſe of years, the people 
ſhould be ſo much increaſed, that land cannot be 
found for them at home, they may be ſent to form co- 
lor; s abroad, which will be. a new advantage to the 
mother co untry.“ | „„ | 
em of opinion, that care E thould be . even 
10 pres cat wine from being too common in your 
Fingdom: if you find that too many vines are plant- 
cd, you ſhould cauſe them to be g grubbed up. Some 
of the molt dreadful miſchiefs that afflict mankind. 
Proceed from wine; it is the cauſe of diſeaſe, quar- 
rels, ſedition, <Manels. averſion to labour, and every 
Tperies of domeitic diſorder. Let wine, then, be con- 
ſidered as a kind of medicine; or as a ſcarce liquor, 
to b» nied only ar the ſacriſices of the gods, or in 
ſe.lons of N feſlivity. Do not, however, flatter 
yourleit that this re Zulation can ever take place wich- 
out the ſanction of your own example. LT 
Ihe laws of Minos, with reſpect to the education | 
l children, mull allo be inviolably preferved : pub- 
lic {ciiools muit be ettablilbed to teach them the tear 
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of the gods, the love of their country, a reverence of 
the laws; and a preference of honour, not only to 
_ pleaſure but to lite. Magiltrates mult be appointed 
to ſuperintend the conduct, not of every family only, 
but every perſon: you muſt keep alſo your own eye 


upon them; for you are a king only to be the ſhep- _ 


herd of your people, and to watch over your flock 
night and day. By this unremitted vigilance vou 
will prevent many diſorders and many crimes: ſuch 
as you cannot prevent you muſt immediately punith 
with leverity ; for, in this cale, ſeverity to the indi- 

vidual is clemency to the public; it ſtops thoſe irre- 
gularities at their ſource, which would deluge the 
country with miſery and guilt: the taking away of 
one life upon a proper occaſion will be the preſerva- 
tion of many; and will make a prince ſufficiently | 
| Teared, without general or frequent ſeverity. It is a 
deteſtable maxim, that the ſecurity of the prince de- 


pends only upon the oppreſſion of the people. Should 


no care be taken to improve their knowledge or their 
morals? Inſtead of being taught to love him whom 

they are born to obey. ſhould they be driven by ter- 
ror to deſpair; and reduced to the dreadful neceſſity 
either of throwing off the yoke of their tyrant, or 


- periſhing under its A 2 Can this be the way to 
reign with e can this be the ph | that | 


leads to glory? 


; 0 Remember, that the e EY iS moſt 3 . 


lute is always leaſt powerful: he ſeizes upon all, and 
his graſp is ruin. He is, indeed, the ſole proprietor 
of whatever his ſtate contains; but, for that reaſon, 
| his ſtate contains nothing of value: the fields are 
uncultivated, and almoſt a deſert; the towns loſe 
Tome of their few inhabitants every day ; - and trade 
every day declines. The king, who mult ceaſe to be 
OM king when he ceaſes to have e ſubjeQs, ; and who | is 
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great only in virtue of his people, is himſelf inſenſibly 
lo'ing his character and his power as the number of 
his people, from whom alone both are derived, in- 
ſenſibly diminithes; and his dominions are at length 
exhauſled of money: and of men: the loſs of men is 
che greateſt and the moſt irreparable he can ſuſtain. 
Abſolute power degrades every ſubject to a ſlave; 
the tyrant is flattered even to an appearance of ado- 
ration, and every one trembles at the glance of his 
eye: but, at the leaſt revolt, this enormous power 
perithes by its own exceſs. It derived no ſtrength 
from the love of the people; it wearied and provoked 
all that it could reach; 4 rendered every indivi- 


dval of the ſtate impatient of its continuance. At 


the firſt ſtroke of oppoſition -the idol is overturned, 
broken to pieces, and trodden under foot: contempt, 
| hatred, fear, reſentment, diſtruſt, and every other 
| Paſſion of the ſoul, unite againii ſo hateful a deſpo- 
_ tiſm The king who, in his vain proſperity, found 
no man bold enough to tell him the truth, in his ad- 
verſity finds no man kind enough to excuſe his faclts, : 
or to defend him againſt his enemies!“ 8 
lIdomeneus then haſted to diſtribute bis 1 
ted lands, to people them with uſeleſs artificers, and 
to carry all the counſels of Mentor into execution; 
_ reſerving, for the builders, ſuch parts as had been 
allotted them, which hey were not to cultivate ul. 
they] had finithed the _w_ : 
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